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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The first chapter in this volume forms the concluding chapter of 
the First Volume of the German Work. It answers to the Seventh 
Chapter of the Second Book of the first great division of the subject, 
which has for its aim to shew the origin of Ecclesiastical Dogma. The 
First Book treats of the Preparation for Dogma ; the Second of the 
Laying of the Foundation. This Second Book begins with the second 
volume of the English Translation, and closes with the first chapter of 
the third volume now published. Thereafter commences the Second 
Part of the Work, which deals with the Development of Dogma. The 
numbering of the chapters here begins anew, running on from I. to VI. 

The Second Volume of the (German Work commences with the 
Second Part, and tells the story of the Development of Dogma till the 
time of Aut^ustine. Only a portion of it appears in this volume. The 
remainder will form the contents of the Fourth Volume. The author 
has prefixed to the volume two prefaces, one to the first, the other 
to the third Edition. These are here given. 

The Appendix on Manichaeism is the last of four which appear at 
the end of the first volume of the German Edition. The first three 
of these will be found at the end of the first volume of the English 
Edition. 

A. B. BRUCE. 
Glasgow, August, iSqy. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF 
VOLUME II. OF THE GERMAN WORK. 

The first half of the second part of the History of Dogma is here 
given apart and as the second volume, because it is complete in itself, 
and I shall be prevented from completing the work at once by other 
tasks. 

The account contained in the following pages would have been shorter, 
if I could have persuaded myself of the correctness of the opinion, that 
a single, all-determining thought obtained its true development in the 
Histor>' of Dogma from the fourth to the eighth centur>^ This opinion 
dominates, apart from a few monographs, all writings on the History of 
Dogma, and gives a uniform impress to the accounts of Protestants 
and Catholics. I share it within certain limits; but these very limits, 
which I have endeavoured to define, * have not yet received due 
attention. In the fourth century the formula that was correct, when 
judged by the conception of redemption of the ancient Church, pre- 
vailed ; but the Fathers, who finally secured its triumph, did not give it 
the exposition which it originally demanded. In the fifth century, or 
the seventh, on the contrary, a formula that, measured by the same 
standard, was incorrect, prevailed; yet it was associated with an ex- 
position that to some extent compensated for the incorrectness. In both 
cases, however, the imperfections of the conclusion, which are explained 
from various circumstances, became of the highest importance. For in 
them we find the reason why the phantom Christ did not wholly oust 
the historical; and, in order to overcome them, men turned anew to 
Philosophy, especially to Aristode. The orthodox Church owes two 
things to the incorrect form in which the Trinitarian and Christological 
Dogma was finally stated : (i) contact with the Gospel, and (2) renewed 
contact with ancient science, />., scholasticism. 

^ yiJe pp, 167 ff. of this volume. 



PREFACE. VII 

The account of these conditions demanded a more minute discussion 
of the process of the History of Dogma, than is usual in the ordinary 
text-books. Dogma developed slowly and amid great obstacles. No 
single step should be overlooked in the description, and, in particular, 
the period between the fourth and fifth Councils is not less important 
than any other. Political relationships, at no point decisive by them- 
selves, yet everywhere, required, as well as western influences, careful 
attention. I should have discussed them still more thoroughly, if I had 
not been restrained by considerations of the extent of the book. I have 
included the state of affairs and developments in the West, so far as 
they were related to, and acted upon, those in the East. In the follow- 
ing Book I shall begin with Augustine. The scientific theological ex- 
positions of the Fathers have only been brought under review, where 
they appeared indispensable for the understanding of Dogma. In any 
case I was not afraid of doing too much here. I am convinced that 
a shorter description ought not to be offered to students of Theology, 
unless it were to be a mere guide. The history of Christian Dogma— 
perhaps the most complicated history of development which we can 
completely review— presents the investigator with the greatest difficult- 
ies; and yet it is, along with the study of the New Testament, and in 
the present position of Protestantism, the most important discipline for 
every one who seeks really to study Theology. The theologian who 
leaves the University without being thoroughly familiar with it, is, in 
the most critical questions, helplessly at the mercy of the authorities 
of the day. But the royal way to the understanding of the History of 
Dogma, opened up by F. Chr. Baur, and pursued by Thomasius, does 
not lead to the goal; for by it we become acquainted with the histori- 
cal matter only in the abbreviated form required for the defence of 
the completed Dogma. 

The history of the development of Dogma does not offer the lofty in- 
terest, which attaches to that of its genesis. When we return from the 
most complicated and elaborate doctrinal formulas, from the mysticism 
of the Cultus and Christian Neoplatonism, from the worship of saints 
and ceremonial ritual of the seventh and eighth centuries, back to Origen 
and the third century, we are astonished to find that all we have 
mentioned was really in existence at the earlier date. Only it existed 
then amid a mass of different material, and its footing was insecure. 
In many respects the whole historical development of Dogma from the 
fourth century to John of Damascus and Theodore of Studion was 
simply a vast process of reduction, selection, and definition. In the 
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East we are no longer called upon to deal in any quarter with new 
and original matter, but always rather with what is traditional, deriv- 
ative, and, to an increasing extent, superstitious. Yet that to which 
centuries devoted earnest reflection, holding it to be sacred, will 
never lose its importance, as long as there still exists among us a 
remnant of the same conditions which belonged to those times. But 
who could deny that those conditions— in the Church and in learning 
—are still powerful among us? Therefore even the religious formulas 
are still in force which were created in the Byzantine age; nay, they 
are the dogmas kxt i^ox^ in all Churches, so that the popular idiom 
is nowise wrong which with the word "dogma" primarily designates 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the divine humanity of Christ. The 
inquirer who follows the development of these dogmas after the fourth 
century, and who, owing to the want of originality and freshness in his 
material, loses pleasure in his work, is ever and again reanimated, 
when he considers that he has to deal with matters which have gained, 
and still exercise, an immense power over the feelings and minds of 
men. And how much it is still possible for us to learn, as free Evan- 
gelical Christians, especially after generations of scholars have dedicated 
to this history the most devoted industr>% so that no one can enter into 
their labours without becoming their disciples! 

I know very well that it would be possible to treat the material 
reviewed in this book more universally than I have done. My chief 
purpose was to show how matters arose and were in their concrete 
manifestation. But the task of making dogma really intelligible in all its 
aspects within the limits of a History of Dogma, is after all as insoluble 
as any similar problem which isolates a single object from Universal 
History, and requires its investigation in and by itself This limitation 
I need only recall. But something further has to be said. Dogmas, un 
doubtedly, admit of a process of refinement, which would bring therr 
closer to our understanding and our feeling. But my powers are noi 
equal to this lofty task, and even if I possessed the uncommon qualities 
of the psychologist and the religious philosopher, I should have hesitated 
about employing them in this book; for I did not wish to endangei 
the reliability of what I had to present by reflections, which must alwayj 
remain more or less subjective. Thus I have limited myself to a fe^^ 
hints; these will only be found where the nature of the material itsel 
induced me to seek for the far remote thought underlying the ex 
pression. 
I have throughout striven in this volume, to give such an account aj 
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would demand to be read connectedly; for a work on the history of 
dogma, which is used only for reference, has missed its highest aim. 
I have believed that I could not dispense with the addition of numerous 
notes, but the text of the book is so written that the reader, if he 
prefers it, may disregard them. 

Marburg^ 14 June, 1887. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

I HAVE subjected this volume to a thorough revision, and have 
sought to improve and strengthen it in not a few places. May this new 
edition also promote the study of a historical period whose products 
are still held by many among us to be incapable of reform. 

Berlin, 28 May, 1894. ADOLF HARNACK. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DECISIVE SUCCESS OF THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION IN THE 

SPHERE OF THE RULE OF FAITH, OR, THE DEFINING OF 

THE NORM OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH DUE 

TO THE ADOPTION OF THE LOGOS CHRISTOLOGY. * 

I. Introduction, 

From the great work of Irenaeus and the anti-gnostic writings 
of Tertullian, it would seem as if the doctrine of the Logos, 
or, the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ as a distinct 
person, was at the end of the second century an undisputed 
tenet of Church orthodoxy, and formed a universally recognised 
portion of the baptismal confession interpreted anti-gnostically, 
i,e,^ of the rule of faith. ' But certain as it is that the Logos 
Christology was in the second century not merely the property 
of a few Christian philosophers, ' it is, on the other hand, as 
clear that it did not belong to the solid structure of the Catho- 
lic faith. It was not on the same footing as, e,g.^ the doctrines 
of God the Creator, the real body of Christ, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. The great conflicts which, after c. A.D. 170, 

> See Domer, Entw.-Gesch. d. Lehre v. d. Person Christi, i ThI. 1845; Lange, 
Gesch. u. Entw. der Systeme der Unitarler vor der nic. Synode, 1831 ;Hageinann, 
Die romische Kirche uod ihr Einfluss auf Disciplin und Dogma in den ersten drei 
Jahrh. 1864, (the most important and most stimulating monograph on the subject); 
and my art. *Monarchianismus* in Herzog's R. E., 2nd ed., vol, X., pp. 178 — 213, 
on which the following arguments are based. 

' See Vol. II., pp. 20 — 38 and Iren. I. 10, i;Tertull. Deprxscr. 13; Adv. Prax. 2. 
In the rule of faith, De virg., vel. I, there is no statement as to the pre-existence 
of the Son of God. 

' See Vol. I., p. 192, Note (John's Gospel, RevelatioDj K)fft/7/^(« Herpot/, Ignatius, 
and esp. Celsus in Orig. II. 31, etc.). 
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were waged for more than a century within the Catholic Church 
rather show, that the doctrine only gradually found its way 
into the creed of the Church. * But a higher than merely 
Christologfical interest attaches to the gradual incorporation of 
the Logos doctrine in the rule of faith. The formula of the 
LogoSf as it was almost universally understood, legitimised spe- 
culation^ i.e., NeO'platonic philosophy, within the creed of the 
Church.^ When Christ was designated the incarnate Logos of 
God, and when this was set up as His supreme characterisation, 
men were directed to think of the divine in Christ as the 
reason of God realised in the structure of the world and the 
history of mankind. This implied a definite philosophical view 
of God, of creation, and of the world, and the baptismal con- 
fession became a compendium of scientific dogmatics, /.^., of a 
system of doctrine entwined with the Metaphysics of Plato and 
the Stoics. But at the same time an urgent impulse necessarily 
made itself felt to define the contents and value of the Redeem- 
er's life and work, not, primarily, from the point of view of 
the proclamation of the Gospel, and tlie hopes of a future state, 
but from that of the cosmic significance attaching to his 
divine nature concealed in the flesh. Insomuch, however, as 
such a view could only really reach and be intelligible to 
those who had been trained in philosophical speculations, the 
establishing of the Logos Christology within the rule of faith 
was equivalent for the great mass of Christians to the setting up 
of a mystery, which in the first place could only make an im- 
pression through its high-pitched formulas and the glamour of 
the incomprehensible. But as soon as a religion expresses the 

1 The observation that Irenxus and Tertullian treat it as a fixed portion of the 
rule of faith is very instructive; for it shows that these theologians were ahead of 
the Church of their time. Here we have a point given, at which we can estimate 
the relation of what Irenaeus maintained to be the creed of the Church, to the 
doctrine which was, as a matter of fact, generally held at the time in the Church. 
We may turn this insight to account for the history of the Canon and the constitu- 
tion, where, unfortunately, an estimate of the statements of Iren«Kus is rendered 
difficult. 

* By Neo-platonic philosophy we, of course, do not here mean Neo-platonism, 
but the philosophy (in method and also in part, in results), developed before Neo- 
platonism by Philo, Valeutinus, Numenius, and others. 
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loftiest contents of its creed in formulas which must remain 
mysterious and unintelligible to the great mass of its adherents, 
those adherents come under guardians. In other words, the 
multitude must believe in the creed; at the same time they no 
longer derive from it directly the motives of their religious and 
moral life; and they are dependent on the theologians, who, 
as professors of the mysterious, alone understand and are cap- 
able of interpreting and practically applying the creed. The 
necessary consequence of this development was that the mysteri- 
ous creed, being no longer in a position practically to control 
life, was superseded by the authority of the Church, the cultus^ 
and prescribed duties^ in determining the religious life of the 
laity; while the theologians, or the priests, appeared alone as 
the possessors of an independent faith and knowledge. But as 
soon as the laity were actuated by a desire for religious inde- 
pendence, which produced a reaction, and yet was not power- 
ful enough to correct the conditions out of which this state of 
matters arose, there made its appearance only an expedient of 
a conservative sort, viz., the order of the monks. As this order 
did not tamper with the prevailing system of the Church, the 
Church could tolerate it, and could even use it as a valve, by 
which to provide an outlet for all religious subjectivity, and 
for the energies of a piety that renounced the world. The his- 
tory of the Church shows us, or, at any rate, lets us divine, 
this situation at the transition from the 3rd to the 4th century. 
On the one hand, we see — at least in the East— that the 
Christian faith had become a theology, which was regarded, to 
all intents without question, as the revealed faith, and only 
capable of being represented and expounded by "teachers". 
On the other hand, we find a lay Christendom tied to the priest, 
the cultus, the sacraments, and a ceremonial penitence, and 
revering the creed as a mystery. Between these arose with 
elemental force the order of the monks, which — apart from a 
few phenomena — did not attack the ecclesiastical system, and 
which could not be suppressed by priests and theologians, be- 
cause it strove to realise on earth the object to which they 
themselves had subordinated the whole of theology, because it, 
as it were, sought to soar on wings to the same height, to 
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which the steps of the long ladders constructed by theology 
were meant to conduct. * 

Now the incorporation in the creed of philosophic (Platonic) 
speculation, i.e., the Hellenising of the traditional doctrines, was 
not the only condition, but it was certainly one 6f the quest 
important of the conditions, that led to the rise of this three- 
fold Christendom of clergy, laity, and monks, in the Church. 
That the Catholic Church was capable of accommodating these 
three orders in its midst is a proof of its power. That the 
combination forms up to the present day the signature of Catho- 
lic Churches is evidence, moreover, of the practical value attached 
by the Church to this unified differentiation. It, in fact, could 
not but best correspond to the different wants of men united 
to form a universal Church. So far as it was a consequence of 
the general conditions under which the Church existed in the 
third century, we must here leave its origin untouched,' but 
so far as it was due to the reception of philosophical specula- 
tion into the Church, its prior history must be presented. Yet 
it may not be superfluous to begin by noticing expressly, that 
the confidence with which first the Apologists identified the 
Logos of the philosophers and the Christ of faith, and the zeal 
with which the anti-gnostic Fathers then incorporated the Logos- 
Christ in the creed of believers, are also to be explained from 
a Christian interest. In their scientific conception of the world 
the Logos had a fixed place, and was held to be the "alter 
ego** of God, though at the same time he was also regarded 
as the representative of the Reason that operated in the Cosmos. 
Their conception of Christ as the appearance of the Logos in 
a personal form only proves that they sought to make the 
highest possible assertion concerning him, to justify worship being 
rendered him, and to demonstrate the absolute and unique 
nature of the contents of the Christian religion. The Christian 
religion was only in a position to gain the cultured, to conquer 
Gnosticism, and to thrust aside Polytheism in the Roman em- 
pire, because it had concluded an alliance with that intellectual 
potentate which already swayed the minds and hearts of the 

^ See my lecture on Monachism, 3rd ed. 1886. 
» Vet sec Vol II., pp. 122 — 127. 
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best men, tlie philosophic-religious ethics of the age. This 
alliance found expression in the formula : Christ is word and 
law {\pi7Toq >Jyoq Kx) vof4,og). The philosophic Christology arose, 
so to speak, at the circumference of the Church, and thence 
moved gradually to the centre of the Christian faith. The same 
is true of theology generally; its most concise description is 
philosophic Christology. A complete fusion of the old faith and 
theology, one that tranquillised the minds of the devout, was 
not consummated till the fourth, strictly speaking, indeed, till 
the fifth century (Cyril of Alexandria). Valentinus, Origen, the 
Cappadocians mark the stages of the process. Valentinus was 
very speedily ejected as a heretic. Origen, in spite of the 
immense influence which he exerted, was in the end unable 
to retain his footing in the Church. The Cappadocians almost 
perfected the complete fusion of the traditional faith of the 
Church conceived as mystery and philosophy, by removing 
Origen's distinction between those who knew and those who 
believed (Gnostics and Pistics); meanwhile they retained much 
that was comparatively free and looked on with suspicion by 
the traditionalists. Cyril's theology first marked the complete 
agreement between faith and philosophy, authority and specula- 
tion, an agreement which finally, in the sixth century, sup- 
pressed every independent theology. But from the end of the 
second century up to the closing years of the third, the fund- 
amental principle of philosophic theology had naturalised itself, 
in the very faith of the Church. This process in which, on 
the one hand, certain results of speculative theology became 
legitimised within the Church as revelations and mysteries, and 
on the other— as a sort of antidote — the freedom of theology 
was limited, is to be described in what follows. 

It has been shown above (Vol. I., p. 190 fl.) that about 
the middle of the second century there existed side by side in 
the Churches chiefly two conceptions of the person of Christ. 
In the Adoptian view Jesus was regarded as the man in whom 
divinity or the spirit of God dwelt, and who was finally exalted 
to godlike honour. In the Pneumatic conception, Jesus was 
looked upon as a heavenly spirit who assumed an earthly body. 
The latter was adopted in their speculations by the Apologists. 
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The fixing of the apostolic tradition, which took place in 
opposition to the Gnostics, as also to the so-called Montanists, 
in the course of the second half of the second century, did not 
yet decide in favour of either view. * The Holy Scriptures 
could be appealed to in support of both. But those had decidedly 
the best of it, in the circumstances of the time, who recognised 
the incarnation of a special divine nature in Christ; and as 
certainly were the others in the right, in view of the Synoptic 
gospels, who saw in Jesus the man chosen to be his Son by 
God, and possessed of the Spirit. The former conception corre- 
sponded to the interpretation of the O. T. theophanies which 
had been accepted by the Alexandrians, and had proved so 
convincing in apologetic arguments ; * it could be supported by 
the testimony of a series of Apostolic writings, whose authority 
was absolute ; ' it protected the O. T. against Gnostic criticism. 
It, further, reduced the highest conception of the value of Christi- 
anity to a brief and convincing formula : ** God became man in 
order that men might become gods;'' and, finally, — which was 
not least— it could be brought, with little trouble, into line with 

* The points, which, as regards Christ, belonged in the second half of the second 
century to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, are given in the clauses of the Roman baptismal 
confession to which iAifd^c is added, in the precise elaboration of the idea of 
creation, in the flc placed alongside Xpta-roQ ^Itia-oCi^ and in the identification of the 
Catholic institution of the Church with the Holy Church. 

* The Christian doctrine of the Son of God could be most easily rendered acceptable 
to cultured heathens by means of the Logos doctrine; see the memorable confession 
of Celsus placed by him in the lips of his "Jew" (II. 31): uq iiyt 6 XoyoQ i^rtv 
vfuv vidq roG BioC, Kxt iifitlQ iirxtvoCfitv., see also the preceding: ao^i^ovreu ol 
Xptff^rtxvot tv r^ Xiytiv riv u/dv rofi &toG that xhro}<6yov, 

* The conviction of the harmony of the Apostles, or, of all Apostolic writings, 
could not but result in the Christology of the Synoptics and the Acts being inter- 
preted in the light of John and Paul, or more accurately, in that of the philosophic 
Christology held to be attested by John and Paul. It has been up to the present 
day the usual fate of the Synoptics, and with them of the sayings of Jesus, to be 
understood, on account of their place in the Canon, in accordance with the caprices 
of the dogmatics prevalent at the time, Pauline and Johannine theology having 
assigned to it the role of mediator. The *^ lower " had to be explained by the 
"higher" (see even Clemens Alex, with his criticism of the "pneumatic", the spiritual, 
Fourth Gospel, as compared with the first three). In older times men transformed 
the sense right off; nowadays they speak of steps which lead to the /tf^her teaching, 
and they dress the old illusion with a new scientific mantle. 
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the cosmological and theological tenets which had been borrowed 
from the religious philosophy of the age to serve as a found- 
ation for a rational Christian theology. The adoption of the 
belief in the divine Logos to explain the genesis and history 
of the world at once decided the means by which also the 
divine dignity and sonship of the Redeemer were alone to be 
defined. * In this procedure the theologians themselves had no 
danger to fear to their monotheism, even if they made the 
Logos more than a product of the creative will of God. Neither 
Justin, Tatian, nor any of the Apologists or Fathers show the 
slightest anxiety on this point. For the infinite substance, rest- 
ing behind the world, — and as such the deity was conceived— 
could display and unfold itself in different subjects. It could 
impart its own inexhaustible being to a variety of bearers, 
without thereby being emptied, or its unity being dissolved 
(fi,ovxpxl^ KXT^ ohovofilxv^ as the technical expression has it). ' 
But, lastly, the theologians had no reason to fear for the "deity ' 
of the Christ in whom the incarnation of that Logos was to be 
viewed. For the conception of the Logos was capable of the 
most manifold contents, and its dexterous treatment could be 
already supported by the most instructive precedents. This con- 
ception could be adapted to every change and accentuation of 
the religious interest, every deepening of speculation, as 

> But the substitution of the Logos for the, otherwise undefined, spiritual being 
{xviCfiac) in Christ presented another very great advantage. It brought to an end, 
though not at once (see Clemens Alex.), the speculations which reckoned the heavenly 
personality of Christ in some way or other in the number of the higher angels 
or conceived it as one y£<?n among many. Throughthedefinitionof this" Spiritual 
Being" as Logos his transcendent and unique dignity was firmly outlined and 
assured. For the Logos was universally accepted as the Prius logically and tempor- 
ally, and the causa not only of the world, but also of all powers, ideas, aeons, 
and angels. He, therefore, did not belong — at least in every respect — to their order. 

' Augustine first wrought to end this questionable monotheism, and endeavoured 
to treat seriously the monotheism of the living God. But his efforts only produced 
an impression in the West, and even there the attempt was weakened from the start 
by a faulty respect for the prevalent Christology, and was forced to entangle itself 
in absurd formulas. In the East the accommodating Substance-Monotheism of 
philosophy remained with its permission of a plurality of divine persons; and this 
doctrine was taught with such naivety and simplicity, that the Cappadocians, ^.^., 
proclaimed the Christian conception of God to be the just mean between tfie 
polytheism of the heathens and the monotheism of the Jews. 
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well as to all the needs of the Cultus, nay, even to new results 
of Biblical exegesis. It revealed itself gradually to be a vari- 
able quantity of the most accommodating kind, capable of being 
at once determined by any new factor received into the theolog- 
ical ferment. It even admitted contents which stood in the most 
abrupt contradiction to the processes of thought out of which 
the conception itself had sprung, t.e,, contents which almost 
completely concealed the cosmological genesis of the conception. 
But it was long before this point was reached. And as long 
as it was not, as long as the Logos was still employed as the 
formula under which was comprehended either the original idea 
of the world, or the rational law of the world, many did not 
entirely cease to mistrust the fitness of the conception to establish 
the divinity of Christ. For those, finally, could not but seek 
to perceive the full deity in the Redeemer, who reckoned on 
a deification of man. Athanasius first made this possible to 
them by his explanation of the Logos, but he at the same time 
began to empty the conception of its original cosmological con- 
tents. And the history of Christology from Athanasius to 
Augustine is the history of the displacing of the Logos con- 
ception by the other, destitute of all cosmical contents, of the 
Son, — the history of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute trinity for the economic and relative. The complete 
divinity of the Son was thereby secured, but in the form of a 
complicated and artificial speculation, which neither could be 
maintained without reservation before the tribunal of the science 
of the day, nor could claim the support of an ancient tradition. 
But the first formulated opposition to the Logos Christology 
did not spring from anxiety for the complete divinity of Christ, 
or even from solicitude for monotheism; it was rather called 
forth by interest in the evangelical, the Synoptic, idea of Christ. 
With this was combined the attack on the use of Platonic 
philosophy in Christian doctrine. The first public and literary 
opponents of the Christian Logos-speculations, therefore, did not 
escape the reproach of depreciating, if not of destroying, the 
dignity of the Redeemer. It was only in the subsequent period, 
in a second phase of the controversy, that these opponents of 
the Logos Christology were able to fling back tlie reproach at 
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its defenders. With the Monarchians the first subject of interest 
was the man Jesus; then came monotheism and the divine 
dignity of Christ. From this point, however, the whole theo- 
logical interpretation of the two first articles of the rule of faith, 
was again gradually involved in controversy. In so far as they 
were understood to refute a crude docetism and the severance 
of Jesus and Christ they were confirmed. But did not the doc- 
trine of a heavenly aeon, rendered incarnate in the Redeemer, 
contain another remnant of the old Gnostic leaven? Did not 
the sending forth of the Logos {7rpG^oXi\ rou Xoyou) to create 
the world recall the emanation of the aeons? Was not ditheism 
set up, if two divine beings were to be worshipped? Not only 
were the uncultured Christian laity driven to such criticisms, — 
for what did they understand by the " economic mode of the 
existence of God"? — but also all those theologians who refused 
to give any place to Platonic philosophy in Christian dogmatics, 
A conflict began which lasted for more than a century, in 
certain branches of it for almost two centuries. Who opened 
it, or first assumed the aggressive, we know not. The contest 
engages our deepest interest in different respects, and can be 
described from different points of view. We cannot regard it, 
indeed, directly as a fight waged by theology against a still 
enthusiastic conception of religion; for the literary opponents 
of the Logos Christology were no longer enthusiasts, but, rather, 
from the very beginning their declared enemies. Nor was it 
directly a war of the theologians against the laity, for it 
was not laymen, but only theologians who had adopted the 
creed of the laity, who opposed their brethren. * We must 

* The Alogi opposed the Montanists and all prophecy; conversely the western 
representatives of the Logos Christology, Irenaeus, Terlullian and Hippolytus vrere 
Chiliasts. But this feature makes no change in the fact that the incorporation of 
the Logos Christology and the fading away of eschatological apocalyptic hopes 
went hand in hand. Theologians were able to combine inconsistent beliefs for a 
time; but for the great mass of the laity in the East the mystery of the person of 
Christ took the place of the Christ who was to have set up his visible Kingdom 
of glory upon earth. See especially the refutation of the Chiliasts by Origen 
(iTfpi ipX' II- I*) and Dionysius Alex. (Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 25). The continued 
embodiment in new visions of those eschatological hopes and apocalyptic fancies 
by the monks and laymen of later times, proved that the latter could not make 
the received mystery of dogma fruitful fur their practical religion. 
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describe it as the strenuous effort of Stoic Platonism to obtain 
supremacy in the theology of the Church; the victory of Plato 
over Zeno and Aristotle in Christian science; the history of 
the displacement of the historical by the pre-existent Christ, of 
the Christ of reality by the Christ of thought, in dogmatics ; 
finally, as the victorious attempt to substitute the mystery of 
the person of Christ for the person Himself, and, by means of 
a theological formula unintelligible to them, to put the laity with 
their Christian faith under guardians — a state desired and indeed 
required by them to an increasing extent. When the Logos 
Christology obtained a complete victory, the traditional view of 
the Supreme deity as one person, and, along with this, every 
thought of the real and complete human personality of the 
Redeemer was in fact condenmed as being intolerable in the 
Church. Its place was taken by "the nature" [of Christ], 
which without "the person'* is simply a cipher. The defeated 
party had right on its side, but had not succeeded in making 
its Christology agree with its conception of the object and 
result of the Christian religion. This was the very reason of 
its defeat. A religion which promised its adherents that their 
nature would be rendered divine, could only be satisfied by a 
redeemer who in his own person had deified human nature. If, 
after the gradual fading away of eschatological hopes, the above 
prospect was held valid, then those were right who worked 
out this view of the Redeemer. 

In accordance with an expression coined by Tertullian, we 
understand by Monarchians the representatives of strict, not 
economic, monotheism in the ancient Church. In other words, 
they were theologians who held firmly by the dignity of Jesus 
as Redeemer, but at the same time would not give up the 
personal, the numerical, unity of God ; and who therefore 
opposed the speculations which had led to the adoption of the 
duality or trinity of the godhead. * In order rightly to under- 

* This definition is, in tiiitli, too narrow; for at least a section, if not all, of 
the so-called Dynamistic Monarchians recognised, besides God, the Spirit as eternal 
Son of God, and accordingly assumed two Hypostases. But they did not see in 
Jesus an incarnation of this Holy Spirit, and they were therefore monarchian in 
their doctrine of Christ. Besides, so far as I know, the name of Monarchians was 
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stand their position in the history of the genesis of the dogma- 
tics of the Church, it is decisive, as will have been already 
clear from the above, that they only came to the front, 
after the anti-gnostic understanding of the baptismal confession 
had been substantially assured in the Church. It results from 
this that they are, generally speaking, to be criticised as men 
who appeared on the soil of Catholicism, and that therefore, 
apart from the points clearly in dispute, we must suppose agree- 
ment between them and their opponents. It is not superfluous 
to recall this expressly. The confusion to which the failure to 
note this presupposition has led and still continually leads may 
be seen, e.g.y in the relative section in Dorner's History of the 
development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, or in 

not applied in the ancient Church to these, but only to the theologians who taught 
that there was in Christ an incarnation of God the Father Himself. It was not 
extended to the earlier Dynamistic Monarchians, because, so far as we know, the 
question whether God consisted of one or more persons did not enter into the 
dispute with them. In a wider sense, the Mooarchians could be taken also to 
include the Arians, and all those theologians, who, while they recognised the personal 
independence of a divine nature in Christ, yet held this nature to have been one 
created by God; in any case, the Arians were undoubtedly connected with Paul of 
Samosata through Lucian. However, it is not advisable to extend the conception 
so widely ; for, firstly, we would thus get too far away from the old classification, and, 
secondly, it is not to be overlooked that, even in the case of the most thorough- 
going Arians, their Christology reacted on their doctrine of God, and their strict 
Monotheism was to some extent modified. Hence, both on historical and logical 
grounds, it is best for our purpose to understand by Monarchians those theologians 
exclusively who perceived in Jesus either a man filled, in a unique way, with the 
Spirit, or an incarnation of God the Father; with the reservation, that the former 
in certain of their groups regarded the Holy Spirit as a divine Hypostasis, and were 
accordingly no longer really Monarchians in the strict sense of the term. For the 
rest, the expression "Monarchians" is in so far inappropriate as their opponents 
would also have certainly maintained the "monarchia"' of God. See Tertulli., Adv. 
Prax. 3 f. ; Epiphan. H. 62. 3 : ov ToAt/dfi/^tfy f/Vifyotz/izf d«, «AA^ /i4ov«p%/ixy xtfpurro/tzc v. 
They would even have cast back at the Monarchians the reproach that they were destroy- 
ing the monarchy. '^'H fiovscpx'^ f^^ &eoO " was in the second century a standing 
title in the polemics of the theologians against polytheists and Gnostics — see the 
passages collected from Justin, Tatian, Irenreus etc. by Coustant in his Ep. Dionysii 
adv. Sabell. (Routh, Reliq. Sacrne III,, p. 385 f.). Tertullian has therefore by no 
means used the term "Monarchians" as if he were thus directly branding his 
opponents as heretical; he rather names them by their favourite catch-word in a 
spirit of irony (Adv. Prax 10; "vanissimi Monarchiani"). The name was therefore 
not really synonymous with a form of heresy in the ancient Church, even if here 
and there it was applied to the opponents of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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Krawutzcky's study on the origin of the Didache. ' The so- 
called Dynamistic Monarchians have had especially to suffer 
from this criticism, their teaching being comfortably disposed 
of as "Ebionitic**. However, imperative as it certainly is, in 
general, to describe the history of Monarchianism without refer- 
ence to the ancient pre-Catholic controversies, and only to bring 
in the history of Montanism with great caution, still many facts 
observed in reference to the earliest bodies of Monarchians that 
come clearly before us, seem to prove that they bore features 
which must be characterised as pre-Catholic, but not un-Catholic. 
This is especially true of their attitude to certain books of the 
New Testament. Undoubtedly we have reason even here to 
complain of the scantiness and uncertainty of our historical 
material. The Church historians have attempted to bury or 
distort the true history of Monarchianism to as great an extent 
as they passed over and obscured that of the so-called Monta- 
nism. At a very early date, if not in the first stages of the 
controversy, they read Ebionitism and Gnosticism into the theses 
of their opponents ; they attempted to discredit their theological 
works as products of a specific secularisation, or as travesties, 
of Christianity, and they sought to portray the Monarchians 
themselves as renegades who had abandoned the rule of faith 
and the Canon. By this kind of polemics they have made it 
difficult for after ages to decide, among other things, whether 
certain peculiarities of Monarchian bodies in dealing with the 
Canon of the N. T. writings spring from a period when there 
was as yet no N. T. Canon in the strict Catholic sense, or 
whether these characteristics are to be regarded as deviations 
from an already settled authority, and therefore innovations. 
Meanwhile, looking to the Catholicity of the whole character 
of Monarchian movements, and, further, to the fact that no 
opposition is recorded as having been made by them to the 
N. T. Canon after its essential contents and authority appear 
to have been established; considering, finally, that the Monta- 
nists, and even the Marcionites and Gnostics, were very early 
charged with attempts on the Catholic Canon, we need no longer 

> See Theol. Quartalschr. 1884, p. 547 flf. Krawutzcky holds the Didache to be 
at once Ebionitic and Theodotiau. 
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doubt that the Monarchian deviations point exclusively to a time 
when no such Canon existed; and that other "heresies", to be 
met with in the older groups, are to be criticised on the under- 
standing that the Church was becoming, but not yet become, 
Catholic. * 

The history of Monarchianism is no clearer than its rise in 
the form of particular theological tendencies. Here also we have 
before us, at the present day, only scanty fragments. We cannot 
always trace completely even the settled distinction between 
Dynamistic — better, Adoptian — and Modalistic Monarchianism ; ' 
between the theory that made the power or Spirit of God dwell 
in the man Jesus, and the view that sees in Him the incarnation 
of the deity Himself. ' 

Certainly the common element, so far as there was one, of 
the Monarchian movements, lay in the form of the conception 
of God, the distinguishing feature, in the idea of revelation. 
But all the phenomena under this head cannot be classified 
with certainty, apart from the fact that the most numerous and 
important ** systems" exist in a very shaky tradition. A really 
reliable division of the Monarchianism that in all its forms 
rejected the idea of a physical fatherhood of God, and only 
saw the Son of God in the historical Jesus, is impossible on 
the strength of the authorities up till now known to us. 
Apart from a fragment or two we only possess accounts by 
opponents. The chronology, again, causes a special difficulty. 
Much labour has been spent upon it since the discovery of the 
Philosophumena ; but most of the details have remained very 
uncertain. The dates of the Alogi, Artemas, Praxeas, Sabel- 
lius, the Antiochian Synods against Paul of Samosata, etc., have 
not yet been firmly settled. The concise remarks on the sub- 
ject in what follows rest on independent labours. Finally, we 

1 It is very remarkable that Irenxus has given us no hint in his great work 
of a Monarchian controversy in the Church. 

' It was pointed out above, (Vol. I., p. 193) and will be argued more fully 
later on, that the different Christologies could pass into one another. 

• Wc have already noticed, Vol. I., p. 195, that we can only speak of a naive 
Modalism in the earlier periods; Modalism first appeared as an exclusive doctrine 
at the close of the second century; see under. 
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are badly informed even as to the geographical range of the 
controversies. We may, however, suppose, with great probability, 
that at one time or other a conflict took place in all centres of 
Christianity in the Empire. But a connected history cannot be given. 

2. The Secession of Dynamistic Monarchianism or 

Adoptianism. 

(a). The so-called Alogi in Asia Minor. ^ 

Epiphanius ' and Philastrius (H. 60) know, from the Syntagma 
of Hippolytus, of a party to which the latter had given the 
nickname of " Alogi ". Hippolytus had recorded that its mem- 
bers rejected the Gospel and the Apocalypse of John, ' attri- 
buting these books to Cerinthus, and had not recogpiised the 
Logos of God to whom the Holy Spirit had borne witness in 
the Gospel. Hippolytus, the most prolific of the opponents of 
the heretics, wrote, besides his Syntagma, a special work against 
these men in defence of the Johannine writings ; * and he per- 

* Merkel, Auf klarung der Streitigkeiten der Aloger, 1 782 ; Heioichen, De Alogis, 
1829; Olshausen, Echtheit der vier Kanonischen EvaDgelien, p. 241 f. ; Schwegler, 
Montanismus, p. 265 ff. etc.; Volkmar, Hippolytus, p. 112 f.;D6llmger, Hippolytus 
u. Kallistus, p. 229 f.; Lipsius, Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, p. 23 f., 233 f.; 
Hamack in d. Ztschr. f. d. histor. Theol. 1874, p. 166 f.; Lipsius, Quellen der 
Sltesten Ket2ergeschichte, p. 93 f., 214 f.; Zahn in d. Ztschr. ftir die histor. Theol., 
1875, p. 72 f.; Caspari, Quellen III., p. 377 f., 398 f., Soyres, Montanism, p. 49 f. ; 
Bonwetsch, Montanismus vv. 11.; Iwanzov-Platonov, Haresien und Schismen der 
drei ersten Jahr. I, p. 233 f.; Zahn, Gesch. d. N. T. KanonsL, p. 220 ff.; Hamack, 
das N. T. urn d. J. 200, p. 38 ff.; Juliclier, Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1889, No. 7; Salmon 
i. Hermathena, 1892, p. i6l ff. 

- Haer. 5 1 ; after him Augustine H. 30, Pnedest H. 30 etc. The statement of 
the Pnedest that a Bishop named Philo refuted the Alogi is worthless. "^Tiethcr 
the choice of the name was due to the Alexandrian Jew is unknown. 

' Nothing is reported as to the Letters. Epiphanius is perhaps right in represent- 
ing that they were also rejected (I.e. ch. 34); but perhaps they were not involved 
in the discussion. 

^ See the list of writings on the statue of Hippolytus: t/Tsp roxi Kotrac i««v[v]ify 
tvayyg^.tov xou « Tox«Ai/4/f «« ; and Ebed Jesu, catal. 7 (Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
III. I, 15): "Apologia pro apocalypsi et evangelio Johannis apostoli et evange- 
listae." Besides this Hippolytus wrote: "Capita adversus Caium," a Roman sym- 
pathiser with the Alogi. Of this writing a few fragments have been preserved 
(Gwynn, Hermathena VI., p. 397 f. ; Hamack, Texte und Unters. VL 3, p. 121 ff.j 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanons, IL, p. 973 ff. 
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haps also attacked them in another work aimed at all Monarchi* 
ans. * The character of the party can still be defined, in its 
main features, from the passages taken by Epiphanius from 
these writings, due regard being given to Irenaeus III. ii, 9. 
The Christological problem seems not to have occupied a fore- 
most place in the discussion, but rather, the elimination of all 
docetic leaven, and the attitude to prophecy. The non-descript, 
the Alogi, were a party of the radical, anti-montanist, opposi- 
tion in Asia Minor, existing within the Church — so radical that 
they refused to recognise the Montanist communities as Christian. 
They wished to have all prophecy kept out of the Church; in 
this sense they were decided contemners of the Spirit (Iren. I.e. ; , 
Epiph. 51, ch. 35). This attitude led them to an historical 
criticism of the two Johannine books, the one of which con- 
tained Christ's announcement of the Paraclete, a passage which 
Montanus had made the most of for his own ends, while the 
other imparted prophetic revelations. They came to the con- 
clusion, on internal grounds, that these books could not be 
genuine, that they were composed "in the name of John** 
(sU cvofix ^luivvGv ch. 3, 18), and that by Cerinthus 
(ch. 3, 4,) ; the books ought not therefore to be received in the 

* It is certain that Epiphanius, besides the relative section of the Syntagma, also 
copied at least a second writing against the ^' Alogi", and it is probable that this 
likewise came from Hippolytus. The date of its composition can still be pretty 
accurately determined from Epiphan. H. 3i,.ch. 33. It was written about A.D. 234 ; 
for Epiphanius' authority closes the period of the Apostles 93 years after the 
Ascension, and remarks that since that date 112 years had elapsed. Lipsius has 
obtained another result, but only by an emendation of the text which is unnecessary 
(see Quellen der altesten Ketzergeschichte, p. 109 f.). Hippolytus treats his un- 
named opponents as contemporaries; but a closer examination shows that he only 
knew them from their writings — of which there were several (see ch. 33), and there- 
fore knew nothing by personal observation of the conditions under which they 
appeared. A certain criterion of the age of these writings, and therefore of the 
party itself, is given by the fact that, at the time when the latter flourished, the 
only Church at Thyatira was, from their own testimony, Montanist, while the 
above-mentioned authority was already able to tell of a rising catholic Church, and 
of other Christian communities in that place. A Christian of Thyaiira, by name 
Papylus, appears in the Martyrium Carpi et Papyli (see Harnack, Texte u. Unters. 
HI. 3, 4). The date when this movement in Asia Minor flourished can be dis- 
covered more definitely, however, by a combination, proved by Zahn to be justified, 
of tlie statements of Hippolytus and Irenxus III. 11. 9. According to tliis, the 
party existed in Asia Minor, A.D. 170 — 180. 
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Church (ch. 3 : ovk i^ix xwtx 0x7iv elvxt iv iKK^^tia-lq^). The 
Gospel was charged with containing what was untrue ; it contra- 
dicted the other Gospels, * and gave a quite different and, in- 
deed, a notoriously false order of events ; it was devoid of any 
sort of arrangement; it omitted important facts and inserted 
new ones which were inconsistent with the Synoptic Gospels; 
and it was docetic. ' Against the Apocalypse it was alleged, 
above all, that its contents were often unintelligible^ nay, ab- 
surd and untrue (ch. 32 — 34). They ridiculed the seven angek 
and seven trumpets, and the four angels by the Euphrates; 
and on Rev. II. 18, they supposed that there was no Christian 
community in Thyatira at the time, and that accordingly the 
Epistle was fictitious. Moreover, the objections to the Gospel 
must also have included the charge (ch. 18) that it favoured 
Docetism, seeing that it passed at once from the incarnation 
of the Logos to the work of the ministry of Christ. In this 
connection they attacked the expression "Logos" for the Son 
of God;' indeed, they scented Gnosticism in it, contrasted 
John I. with the beginning of Mark's Gospel, * and arrived at 
the result, that writings whose contents were partly docetic, 
partly sensuously Jewish and unworthy of God, must have been 
composed by Cerinthus, the gnosticising Judaist. In view of this 
fact it is extremely surprising to notice how mildly the party 
was criticised and treated by Irenaeus as well as by Hippolytus. 
The former distinguishes them sharply from the declared 
heretics. He places them on a line with the Schismatics, who 
gave up communion with the Church on account of the hypo- 

1 Epiph. LT., ch. 4 : ^Jia-Kovo't Urt oh a-vfi^uvtT rk ^i^Afae roC *luetvvov ro7c Jiot- 
TToii axoff-rS^otQ^ ch. i8: rb tuxyyihtov r6 #/; '6voixx ^luivvou 4/tviiTat . . . J^gyova-t 
r6 Kxrx *iu&vv^v tuxyysAtov, i'Tttiif fiij rx xvtx to7q xxoo-to^osq '/^if, xiixUrov 
tlvxt, 

' Epiphanius has preserved for us io part the criiicism of the Alogi on John 
I. II., and on the Johannine chronology (ch. 3, 4, 15, 18, 22, 26, 28, 29). In their 
conception the Gospel of John precluded the human birth and development of Jesus. 

' Epiph. LI. 3, 28: Tov ^oyov roC &10C xxo^x^Kovrxt rbv itk *luivv^v ^HfvX' 

6gVTX. 

* Epiph. LI., ch. 6: kiyovvtv 'I^ou iiurtpov iuxyyi>.tov xtp) XpiO'ToC 0'iifjtx7vo¥ 
Kxt ouix/xoG ii)fu9tv kiyoy tijv yivvtifftv xAAx, <^»fff"/v. *Ey tS *lop$dvfi KXT¥t\U ri 
•Kvtui^x '«t' x'Jrov Kxt 4»«;mj Owto; hxtw 6 i//d; 6 ayxiniTOQ, *i^ '6v nWKnax, 
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crites to be found in it. He approves oftheir decided opposition 
to all pseudo-prophetic nonsense, and he only complains that 
in their zeal against the bad they had also fought against the 
good, and had sought to eject all prophecy. In short, he feels 
that between them and the Montanists, whom likewise he did 
not look on as heretics, ' he held the middle position maintained 
by the Church. And so with Hippolytus. The latter, apart 
from features which he could not but blame, confirms the con- 
formity to the Church, claimed by the party itself (ch. 3), and 
conspicuous in their insistence on the harmony of the Scriptures 
(rjficpavix tuv 13i(3?mv).^ He nowhere sets them on a line with 
Cerinthus, Ebion, etc., and he has undoubtedly treated even 
their Christological views, on which Irenasus had communicated 
no information, more mildly, because he found so much in them 
of an anti-docetic, anti-montanistic nature, with which he could 
agree. But what was their teaching as to Christ ? If Lipsius ' 
were correct in his opinion that the Alogi only saw in Jesus 
a man naturally procreated, that they only pretended to hold 
by the current doctrine, then the attitude to them of Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus would be incomprehensible. But our authority 
gives no support to such a view. It rather shows plainly that 
the Alogi recognised the first three Gospels, and consequently 
t/ie miraculous birth from the Holy Ghost and the virgin. They 
placed, however, the chief emphasis on the human life of Jesus, 
on his birth, baptism, and temptation as told by the Synoptics, 
and for this very reason rejected the formula of the Logos, as 
well as the "birth from above'*, i.e., the eternal generation of 
Christ. The equipment of Christ at his baptism was to them, 
in view of Mark, ch. I., of crucial importance (see p. 16, Note 4) 
and thus they would assume, without themselves making use 
of the phrase "a mere man*' {;pi>.l; &i/6p:c7rsg), an advancement 

' This milder criticism — and neither Montanists nor Alogi stand in Irenaeus' 
catalogue of heretics — naturally did not prevent the view that those "unhappy 
people" had got into an extremely bad position by their opposition to the prophetic 
activity of the Spirit in the Church, and had fallen into the unforgivable sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

s In Epiph. LI., ch. 4: Iohovvi xxi uuTct rx V<rae vifxiv TtjTtvstv. 

> Quellen, p. 102 f., 112. 
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{yrpoKOTni) of the Christ, ordained at his baptism to be Son 
of God. ' 

The earliest opponents known to us of the Logos Christ- 
ology were men whose adherence to the position of the 
Church in Asia Minor was strongly marked. This attitude of 
theirs was exhibited in a decided antagonism both to the Gnosti- 
cism, say, of Cerinthus, and to "Kataphrygian'* prophecy. In 
their hostility to the latter they anticipated the development of 
the Church by about a generation ; while rejecting all prophecy 
and "gifts of the Spirit** (ch. 35), they, in doing so, gave the 
clearest revelation of their Catholic character. Since they did 
not believe in an age of the Paraclete, nor entertain material- 
istic hopes about the future state, they could not reconcile 
themselves to the Johannine writings; and their attachment to 
the conception of Christ in the Synoptics led them to reject 
the Gospel of the Logos. An explicitly Church party could 
not have ventured to promulgate such views, if they had been 
confronted by a Canon already closed, and giving a fixed place 
to these Johannine books. The uncompromising criticism, both 
internal and external — as in the hypothesis of the Cerinthian 
authorship — to which these were subjected, proves that, when 
the party arose, no Catholic Canon existed as yet in Asia Minor, 
and that, accordingly, the movement was almost as ancient as 
that of the Montanists, which it followed very closely. ' On this 

* It is not quite certain whether we may appeal to the words in Epiph. LI., 
ch. 18 (20): vofjLt^ovrgQ ofxo MaepfxQ kxi hCpo XptTrov xirdv xeeXilffdou xect vidv StoC^ 
xect gJveu filv vp6ripov \j//Aoy ttvipuTov^ kxtx TcpoKOVtiv $i itXtj^gveet r^v roC StoS 
vpov^iyopiuv. 

2 As regards the problem of the origin and gradual reception of the Johannine 
writings, and especially of the Gospel, their use by Montanus, and their abrupt rejection 
by the Alogi, are of the greatest significance, especially when we bear in mind the 
Churchly character of the latter. The rise of such an opposition in the very region in 
which the Gospel undoubtedly first came to light; the application to the fourth of a 
standard derived from the Synoptic Gospels; the denial without scruple, of its apostolic 
origin; are facts which it seems to me have, at the present day, not been duly 
appreciated. W^e must not weaken their force by an appeal to the dogmatic character 
of the criticism practised by the Alogi ; the attestation of the Gospel cannot 
have been convincing, if such a criticism was ventured on in the Church. But 
the Alogi distinctly denied to John and ascribed to Cerinthus the Apocalypse as 
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understanding, the party had a legitimate place within the devel- 
oping Catholic Church, and only so can we explain the criti- 
cism which their writings encountered in the period immediately 
succeeding. Meanwhile, the first express opposition with which 
we are acquainted to the Logos Christology was raised within 
the Church, by a party which, yet, must be conceived by us 
to have been in many respects specifically secularised. For the 
radical opposition to Montanism, and the open, and at the same 
time jesting, criticism on the Apocalypse, ' can only be so re- 
garded. Yet the preference of the Logos Christology to others 
is itself indeed, as Celsus teaches, a symptom of secularisation 
and innovation in the creed. The Alogi attacked it on this 
ground when they took it as promoting Gnosticism (Docetism). 
But they also tried to refute the Logos Doctrine and the Logos 
Gospel on historical grounds, by a reference to the Synoptic 
Gospels. The representatives of this movement were^ as far as 
7ve know, the first to undertake within the Church a historical 
criticism, worthy of the name^ of the Christian Scriptures and 
the Church tradition. They first confronted John's Gospel with 
the Synoptics, and found numerous contradictions ; Epiphanius, — 
and probably, before him, Hippolytus, — called them, therefore, 
word-hunters (AfJ/tf^fpoDvTf^ H. 51, ch. 34). They and their oppo- 
nents could retort on each other the charge of introducing 
innovations; but we cannot mistake the fact that the larger 
proportion of innovations is to be looked for on the side of 
the Alogi. How long the latter held their ground; how, when, 
and by whom they were expelled from the Church in Asia 
Minor, we do not know. 



weU as the Gospel. Of Cennthus we know far too little to be justified in sharing 
in the holy horror of the Church Fathers. But even if the above hypothesis is 
false, and it is in fact very probable that it is, yet the very fact that it could be 
set up by Churchmen is instructive enough; for it shows us, what we do not know 
from any other source, that the Johannine writings met with, and had to overcome, 
opposition in their birth-place. 

* The Roman Caius took over this criticism from them, as is shown by Hip- 
polytus' Cap. adv. Caium. But, like Theodotus, to be mentioned presently, he 
rejected the view of the Alogi as regards John's Gospel. 
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(b). The Roman Adoptians.— Theodotus the leather-worker 

and his party: Asclepiodotus, Hermophilus, ApoUonides, 

Theodotus the money-changer, and also the 

Artemonites. ^ 

Towards the end of the episcopate of Eleutherus, or at the 
beginning of that of Victor (± 190) there came from Byzantium 
to Rome the leather-worker Theodotus, who afterwards was 

1 See Kapp, Hist. Arteraonis, 1737; Hagemann, Die romische Kirche in den drei 
ersten Jahrh., 1864; Lipsius, Quellenkritik, p. 235 f. ; Lipsius, Chronologie der 
romischen Bischofe, p. 173 f.; Harnack, in the Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, 
p. 200; Caspari, Quellen III., pp. 318—321, 404 f.; Langen, Geschichte der romi- 
schen Kirche I., p. 192 f.; Caspari, Om Melchizedekiternes eller Theodotianemes 
ellcr Athinganemes Laerdomme og om hvad de herve at sige, naar de skulle bline 
optagne i. den kristelige Kirkc, in the Tidsskr f. d. evang. luth. Kirke. NyRaekke, 
Bd. Vlll., part 3, pp. 307—337. Authorities for the older Theodotus are; (i) the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus according to Epiph. H. 54, Philaster H. 50. and Pseudo- 
Tertull. H. 28; (2) the Philosophumena VII. 35, X. 23, IX. 3, 12, X. 27; (3) the 
fragment of Hippolytus against Noetus, ch. 3. 4) the fragments from the so-called 
Little Labyrinth (in Euseb. H. E. V. 28), which was perhaps by Hippolytus, and 
was written in the fourth decade of the third century, and after the Philosophumena. 
This work was directed against Roman Dynamistic Monarchians under the leader- 
ship of a certain Artemas, who are to be distinguished from the Theodotiaos. 
(For the age and author of the Little Labyrinth, and for its connection with the 
writings against the Alogi and against Noetus; also for the appearance of Artemas, 
which is not to be dated before ± 235: see Caspari, Quellen I.e., and my art. 
"Monarchianismus", p. 186). Eusebius has confined his extracts from tlie Little 
Labyrinth to such as deal with the Theodotians. These extracts and Philos. Lib. X, 
are used by Theodoret (H. F. II. 4. 5) ; it is not probable that the latter had him- 
self examined the Little Labyrinth. A writing of Theodotus seems to have been 
made use of in the Syntagma of Hippolytus. As regards the younger Theodotus, his 
name has been handed down by the Little Labyrinth, the Philosoph. (VII. 36) and 
Pseudo-Tertull. H. 29 (Theodoret H. F. II. 6). The Syntagma tells of a party of 
Melchizedekians, which is traced in the Philosoph. and by the Pseudo-Tertullian to 
the younger Theodotus, but neither the party nor its founder is named. Very 
mysterious in contents and origin is the piece, edited for the first time from Parisian 
MSS. by Caspari (see above): Trtpi MfA^/ac^fx/tfyAy xeei SioiortavGv km 'Afliy- 
yecvGv. The only controversial writing known to us against Artemas (Artemon) is 
the Little Labyrinth. Unfortunately Eusebius has not excerpted the passages aimed 
at him. Artemas is, again, omitted in the Syntagma and in the Philosoph. For this 
reason Epiphanius, Pseudo-Tertull. and Philaster have no articles expressly dealing 
with him. He is, however, mentioned prominently in the edict of the last Synod 
of Antioch held to oppose Paul of Samosata (so also in the Ep. Alexandri in 
Theodoret II. E. I. 3 and in Pamphilus' Apology Pro Orig. in Routh, Reliq. S. IV. 
p. 367); therefore many later writers against the heretics have named him (EpipL. 
H. 65. I, esp. Theodoret H. F. II. 6. etc.). Finally, let it be noticed that the state- 
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characterised as the " founder, leader, and father of the God- 
denying revolt*', i,e,y of Adoptianism. Hippolytus calls him a 
**rag** {cc7ro77rxfT[Ax) of the Alogi, and it is in fact not improb- 
able that he came from the circle of those theologians of Asia 
Minor. Stress is laid on his unusual culture; "he was supreme 
in Greek culture, very learned in science" {ev 'jraiisl^ 'EAAj^wxJ 
axpoc^ 'TTGXvfjt^xdyiq rov xiyov)'^ and he was, therefore, highly re- 
spected in his native city. All we know for certain of his history 
is that he was excommunicated by the Roman Bishop, Victor, 
on account of the Christology which he taught in Rome (Euseb. 
V. 28. 6: ccTTSKvipu^e rijg koivccvIxc;)] his is, therefore y the first 
case of which we are certain^ where a Christian who took his 
stand on the rule of faith was yet treated as a heretic. * As 
regards his teaching, the Philosophumena expressly testify to 
the orthodoxy of Theodotus in his theology and cosmology. ' 
In reference to the Person of Christ he taught: that Jesus 
was a man, who, by a special decree of God, was born of a 
virgin through the operation of the Holy Spirit; but that we 
were not to see in him a heavenly being, who had assumed 
flesh in the virgin. After the piety of his Hfe had been thoroughly 
tested, the Holy Ghost descended upon him in baptism; by 
this means he became Christ and received his equipment 
(SuvxfjLeig) for his special vocation; and he demonstrated the 
righteousness, in virtue of which he excelled all men, and was, 
of necessity, their authority. Yet the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus was not sufficient to justify the contention that he was 
now "God". Some of the followers of Theodotus represented 

meats in the Synodicon Pappi^ and in the Praedestinatus are worthless, and that 
the identification of the younger Theodotus with the Gnostic of the same name, 
extracts from whose works we possess, is inadmissable, not less so than the iden- 
tification with Theodotus, the Montanist, of whom we are informed by Eusebius. 
In this we agree with Zahn (Forschungen III., p. 123) against Neander and Dome r. 
As an authority for the Roman Monarchians, Novatian, De Trinitate, also falls to 
be considered. 

1 It is significant that this took place in Rome. The Syntagma is further able 
to teU that Theodotus had denied Christ during the persecution in his naiive city 
before he came to Rome. See on this point my article on Monarchianism, p. 187. 

• VII. 35: ^^Kuv rk irtpi fih tj?^ roC xavro^ »PX^i vCix^uy* in figpov; rzl^ 
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Jesus as having become God through the resurrection; others 
disputed even this. * This Christology, Theodotus and his party 
sought to prove from Scripture. Philaster says in general terms : 
** they use the chapters of Scripture which tell of Christ as man, 
but they avoid those which speak of him as God, reading and 
by no means understanding** (Utuntur capitulis scripturarum 
quae de Christo veluti de homine edocent, quae autem ut deo 
dicunt ea vero non accipiunt, legentes et nullo modo intelle- 
gentes). Epiphanius has, fortunately, preserved for us fragments 
of the biblical theological investigations of Theodotus, by the help 
of the Syntagma. These show that there was no longer any 
dispute as to the extent of the N. T. Canon; the Gospel of 
John is recognised, and in this respect also Theodotus is Catho- 
lic. The investigations are interesting, however, because they 
are worked out by the same prosaic methods of exegesis, adopted 
in the above discussed works of the Alogi. ' 

1 Philos. VII. 35: Gcdv ii oviiiroTt roCrov yeyovevat $eAova'tv m r^ iue$6it» 
roG irvtvfiotroi^ 'inpot II fitrk rifv ex vtKpSv ivdo'Tetctv, The description in the 
text is substantially taken from the Philos., with whose account the contents of the 
Syntagma are not inconsistent. TTie statement that Theodotus denied the birth by 
the virgin is simply a calumny, first alleged by Epiphanius. The account of the 
Philos. seems unreliable, at most, on a single point, viz., where, interpreting Theo- 
dotus, it calls the Spirit which descended at the baptism "Christ" But possibly 
this too is correct, seeing that Hermas, and, later, the author of the Acta Archelai 
have also identified the Holy Spirit with the Son of God. (Compare also what 
Origcn [T«pi ipx* pref.] has reported as Church tradition on the Holy Spirit.) In 
that case we would only have to substitute the " Son of God " for " Christ ", and to 
suppose that Hippolytus chose the latter term in order to be able to characterise 
the teaching of Theodotus as Gnostic (Cerinthian). On the possibility that the Theo- 
dotians, however, really named the Holy Spirit "Christ", see later on. 

3 Epiphanius mentions the appeal of the Theodotians to Deut. XVm. 15; Jer. 
XVII. 9; Isa. LIU. 2 f.; Mat. XII. 31; Luke L 35; John VIIL 40; Acts II. 22; 
I Tim. II. $. They deduced from Mat. XII. 31, that the Holy Spirit held a higher place 
than the Son of Man. The treatment of the verses in Deut. and Luke is especially 
instructive. In the former Theodotus emphasised, not only the " ^po^if rij v «&c '/^^ " 
and the "Ix rouv iJfA^fiv", but also the "fyfp«7", and concluded referring the 
passage to the Resurrection : 6 Ik QboG kyttpSiMtvo^ XpicrOQ outoq ouk 3fv Gf d^ xWk 
avdpwjTOit i'fn$*i i^ ethr&v ifv, wc ^oci Mwi/^'ifc 'dv9pu:T0Q Jjv — accordingly the resus- 
citated Christ was not God. On Luke I. 35 he argued thus: "The Gospel itself says 
in reference to Mary: 4he Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee'; but it does 
not say: 'the Spirit of the Lord will be in thy body*, or,' will enter into thee.* "— 
Further, if we may trust Epiphanius, Theodotus sought to divide the sentence — 
iib Koti rd ytvvoQfJitvov kx coG iiytov K^tidijrtTat vlh^ BtoC — , from the first half of 
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Theodotus' form of teaching was, even in the life-time of 
its author, held in Rome to be intolerable, and that by men 
disposed to Modalism — e.g,, the Bishop himself, see under — as 
well as by the representatives of the Logos Christology. It is 
certain that he was excommunicated by Victor, accordingly 
before A.D. 199, on the charge of teaching that Christ was 
"mere man" {^ly^oq ivipaToq). We do not know how large his 
following was in the city. We cannot put it at a high figure, 
since in that case the Bishop would not have ventured on ex- 
communication. It must, however, have been large enough to 
allow of the experiment of forming an independent Church. 
This was attempted in the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrine 
(199 — 218) by the most important of the disciples of Theodotus, 
viz., Theodotus the money-changer, and a certain Asclepiodotus. 
It is extremely probable that both of these men were also 
Greeks. A native, Natalius the confessor, was induced, so we 
are told by the Little Labyrinth, to become Bishop of the party, 
at a salary of 150 denarii a montii. The attempt failed. The 
oppressed Bishop soon deserted and returned into the bosom of 
the great Church. It was told that he had been persuaded by 
visions and finally by blows with which ** holy angels " pursued 
him during the night. The above undertaking is interesting in 
itself, since it proves how great had already become the gulf 
between the Church and these Monarchians in Rome, about 
A.D. 210; but still more instructive is the sketch given of the 
leaders of the party by the Little Labyrinth, a sketch that 
agrees excellently with the accounts given of the ^Xa^iiyipovvreq' 
in Asia, and of the exegetic labours of the older Theodotus. * 

the verse, as if the words "^/d ««/" did not exist, so that he obtained the meaning 
that the Sonship of Christ would only begin later, — subsequent to the test. Perhaps, 
however, Theodotus entirely deleted "^/5 ««<", just as he also read "rvfC^/i^docvp/ov" 
for "Tv«CfA« ify/ov" in order to avoid all ambiguity. And since Hippolytus urges 
against him that John I. 14 did not contain "rd 'jrveCfia o-ipj iyMro", Theodotus 
must at least have interpreted the word "Arf-^'oc" in the sense of "^rwCfttf"; and 
an ancient formula really ran: ''^Xpta-rbQ Siv fiiv rb irpOrov wtCfia tyhtro 0'ip$" 
(2 Clem. IX. 5), where later " Arf^'oc " was, indeed, inserted in place of " Tvtl/ft^ '». 
See the Cod. Constantinop. 

» Euseb. (H. E. V. 28): "They falsified the Holy Scriptures without scruple, 
rejected the standards of the ancient faith, and misunderstood Christ. For they 
did not examine what the Scriptures said, but carefully considered what logical 
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The offence charged against the Theodotians was three- 
fold: the grammatical arid formal exegesis of Holy Scripture, the 
trenchant textual criticism, and the thorough-going study of 
Logic, Mathematics, and the empirical sciences. It would seem 
at a first glance as if these men were no longer as a rule inter- 
ested in theology. But the opposite was the case. Their oppo- 
nent had himself to testify that they pursued grammatical exe- 
gesis "in order to prove their godless tenets,** textual criticism 
in order to correct the manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
philosophy " in order by the science of unbelievers to support 
their heretical conception.** He had also to bear witness to the 
fact that these scholars had not tampered with the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, or the extent of the Canon (V. 28. 18).' 
Their whole work, therefore, was in the service of their theology. 
But the method of this work, — and wc can infer it to have 
been also that of the Alogi and the older Theodotus — conflicted 
with the dominant theological method. Instead of Plato and 

figure they could obtain from it that would prove their godless teaching. And 
if any one brought before them a passage from Holy Scripture, they asked whether 
a conjunctive or disjunctive figure could be made of it. They set aside the Holy 
Scriptures of God, and employ themselves, instead, with geometry, being men who 
are earthly, and talk of what is earthly, and know not what comes from above. 
Some of them, therefore, study the geometry of Euclid with the greatest devotion ; 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are admired; Galen is even worshipped by some. But 
what need is there of words to show that men wh^ misuse the sciences of the 
unbelievers to prove their heretical views, and falsify with their own godless cunning 
the plain faith of Scripture, do not even stand on the borders of the faith ? They 
have therefore laid their hands so unscrupulously on the Holy Scriptures under 
the pretext that they had only amended it critically {hupQuxivou). He who will 
can convince himself that this is no calumny. For, if one should collect the 
manuscripts of any one of them and compare them, he would find them differ in 
many passages. At least, the manuscripts of Asclepiodotus do not agree with those 
of Theodotus. But we can have examples of this to excess ; for their scholars have 
noted with ambitious zeal all tliat any one of them has, as tliey say, critically 
amended, /.^., distorted (effaced?). Again, with these the manuscripts of Hermo- 
philus do not agree; and those of Apollonides even differ from each other. For 
if we compare the manuscripts first restored by them (him r) witli the later re-corrected 
copies, variations are found in many places. But some of them have not even 
found it worth the trouble to falsify the Holy Scriptures, but hove simply rejected 
the Law and the Prophets, and have by this lawless and godless doctrine hurled 
themselves, under the pretext of gi*ace, into the deepest abyss of perdition. 

* See under. 
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Zeno, the Adoptians revered the Empiricists ; instead of the alle- 
gorical interpretation of Scripture, the grammatical was alone 
held to be valid; instead of simply accepting or capriciously 
trimming the traditional text, an attempt was made to discover 
the original. How unique and valuable is this information! 
How instructive it is to observe that this method struck the dis- 
ciple of the Apologists and Irenaeus * as strange, nay, even as 
heretical, that while he would have seen nothing to object to 
in the study of Plato, he was seized with horror at the idea of 
Aristotle, Euclid, and Galen, being put in the place of Plato 1 
The difference was, indeed, not merely one of method. In the 
condition of the theology of the Church at that time, it could 
not be supposed that religious conviction was especially strong 
or ardent in men who depreciated the religious philosophy of 
the Greeks. For whence, if not from this source, or from 
Apocalyptics, did men then derive a distinctively pious enthusi- 
asm?' It is also little to be wondered at that the attempt 
made by these scholars to found a Church in Rome, was so 
quickly wrecked. They were fated to remain officers without 
an army; for with grammar, textual criticism, and logic one 
could only throw discredit, in the communities, on the form of 
Christological doctrine which held the highest place and had 
been rendered venerable by long tradition. These scholars, 
therefore, although they regarded themselves as Catholic, stood 
outside the Church. ' Of the works of these, the earliest exeget- 
ical scholars, nothing has come down to us. * They have gone 
» Sec v. 28. 4, $. 

' The triumph of Neo-platonic philosophy and of the Logos Christology in 
Christian theology is, in this sense, to be considered an advance. That philosophy, 
indeed, in the third century, triumphed throughout the empire over its rivals, and 
therefore the exclusive alliance concluded with it by Christian tradition was one 
which, when it took place, coidd be said to have been inevitable. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the theology of Sabellius or of Paul had established itself in the Church 
in the 3rd century, then a gulf would have been created between the Church and 
Hellenism that would have made it impossible for the religion of the Church to 
become that of the empire. Neo-platonic tradition was the final product of antiquity 
it disposed, but as a living force, of the intellectual and moral capital of the past 

' As "genuine" scholars — and this is a very characteristic feature— they took very 
great care that each should have the credit of his own amendments on the text. 

■• The Syntagma knows of thescj Epiph. H. 55. c. i : TrAuTTovftv iccvroli kcci 
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without leaving any appreciable effect on the Church. Contrast 
the significance gained by the schools of Alexandria and Anti- 
och 1 The latter, which rose about 60 years later, took up again 
the work of this Roman school. It, too, came to stand outside 
the great Church ; but it brought about one of the most import- 
ant crises in the dogmatics of the Church, because in its philoso- 
phico-thcological starting-point it was at one with orthodoxy. 

The methodical and exegetical examination of the Holy 
Scriptures confirmed the Theodotians in their conception of 
Christ as the man in whom in an especial manner the Spirit 
of God had operated, and had made them opponents of the 
Logos Christology. The author of the Little I^ibyrinth does 
not state wherein the doctrine of the younger Thcodotus differed 
from that of the older. When he says that some of the Theo- 
dotians rejected the law and the prophets TrpoCpxasi ;^i/?/rotf, we 
may well suppose that they simply emphasised — in a Pauline 
sense, or because of considerations drawn from a historical 
study of religion — the relativity of the authority of the O. T. ; * 
for there is as little known of any rejection of the Catholic 
Canon on the part of the Theodotians, as of a departure from 
the rule of faith. Now Hippolytus has extracted from the exe- 
getical works of the younger Theodotus one passage, the dis- 
cussion of Hebr. V. 6, 10; VI. 2of; VII. 3, 17; and out of 
this he has made an important heresy. Later historians eagerly 
seized on this; they ascribed to the younger Theodotus, as 
distinguished from the older, a cultus of Melchizedek and in- 
vented a sect of Melchizedekians (= Theodotians). The money- 
changer taught, it was said (Epiph. H. 55), that Melchizedek 
was a very great power, and more exalted than Christ, the 
latter being merely related to the former as the copy to the 
original. Melchizedek was the advocate of the heavenly powers 
before God, and the High Priest among men, ^ while Jesus as 

1 Even the great anti-gnostic teachers had come to this view (see Vol. II., p. 304) 
without indeed drawing the consequences which the Theodotians may have detluced 
more certainly. 

' L.c. As7 »f/!*55^T25 MeA;i^/o"«3JK Tpor^ipeiVy ^oca-iv^ Yvec h^ ocvtoV TFpoj'evsx^Y' ^''^^P 
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priest stood a degree lower. The origin of the former was 
completely concealed, because it was heavenly, but Jesus was 
born of Mary. To this Epiphanius adds that the party 
presented its oblations in the name of M. (f/V ovoyLX roxi Mf A;^/- 
er^Six) ; for he was the guide to God, the prince of righteous- 
ness, the true Son of God. It is apparent that the Theodotians 
cannot have taught this simply as it stands. The explanation 
is not far to seek. There was a wide-spread opinion in the 
whole ancient Church, that Melchizedek was a manifestation of 
the true Son of God; and to this view many speculations 
attached themselves, here and there in connection with a subord- 
inationist Christology. * The Theodotians shared this conception. 
Immediately after the sentence given above Epiphanius has 
(55, c. 8): And Christ, they say, was chosen that he might 
call us from many ways to this one knowledge, having been 
anointed by God, and chosen, when he turned us from idols 
and showed us the way. And the Apostle having been sent 
by him revealed to us that Melchizedek is great and remains 
a priest for ever, and behold how great he is ; and because the 
less is blessed by the greater, therefore he says that he as 
being greater blessed Abraham the patriarch ; of whom we are 
initiated that we may obtain from him the blessing. ^ 

Now the Christological conception, formulated in the first half 

> See Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. 25. 161; Hicrakas in Epiph. H. 55, c. $, H. 67, c. 3 ; 
Philast. n. 148. Epiph. has himself to confess (H. 55, c. 7), that even in his time 
the view to be taken of Melchizedek was still a subject of dispute among Catholic 
Christians: ol fiiv ykp avrdv vofti^ova't ^ucti riv vtov roG QeoG iv Ihist av9pciiTov 
rdre r& *A^pakfi xt^tfviveu, Jerome Ep. 73 is important. The Egyptian hermit, 
Marcus, wrote, about A.D. 400, an independent work ttQ rh McAx/0>fd^ic Kotrii 
McA;i^/0'sdcxf/£v, /.^., against those who saw in Melchizedek a manifestation of the 
true Son of God (see Photius, Biblioth. 200; Diet, of Christ. Biog. III. p. 827; 
Herzog's R. E., 2 Aufl. IX. p. 290); cf. the above described fragment, edited for 
the first lime by Caspari; further Theodoret H. F. II. 6, Timotheus Prcsb. in 
Cotelier, Monum. Eccl. Gnecic III. p. 392 etc. 

' Kat Xpia-ro^ fjtiv^ ^xa-/v, i^txiyyi^ 7v» i.fJLXi K»>^iviii Ik 70AA4;v c^&v el^ fx/av 
rxCrtiv T^v 7vi»o"/v, vto 0£o0 xe;ijpifl-/icf voc kxi eK^SKTOQ yivofMivoQ^ ifrstSii iyrea-rpiyptv 
iifxSz UTO f/^aiAwv KXi vTiitt%sv y,fz7v riiv 6i6v. 'E| ou-rtp 6 ardo'TO^OQ difro^raAsiQ 
iTtKaXv^tv y,tuv^ 'tin fxiyat; ia-rtv 6 MiXxto-iitK, km ttpiv^ fisvst bIq rdv ecitSva, 
Kxi, Siups7Tt TifAtKOQ otroQ- Kxi Urt TO 'i^aa-a-ov ex roC fitt^ovoQ tlxoytiroti^ hk 
ToCrOy ^^9(y Koti rbv 'A^pajifJt, rdv Tocrpi^px^iv th^Synivtv wc fitP^nv iiv ov iifitl^ 
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of this paragraph, was certainly not reported from an opponent. 
It is precisely that of the Shepherd, * and accordingly very an- 
cient in the Roman Church. " From this, and by a reference 
to the controversial writing of Hippolytus (Epiph. I.e. ch. 9), 
the ** heretical** cultus of Melchizedek is explained. These Theo- 
dotians maintained, as is also shown by their exegesis on i Cor. 
VIII. 6, ' three points : First, that besides the Father the only 
divine being was the Holy Spirit, who was identical with 
the Son — again simply the position of Hermas; secondly, that 
this Holy Spirit appeared to Abraham in the form of the King 
of Righteousness — and this, as has been shown above, was no 
novel contention; thirdly, that Jesus was a man anointed with 
the power of the Holy Ghost. But, in that case, it was only 
logical, and in itself not uncatholic, to leach that offerings and 
worship were due, as to the true, eternal Son of God, to this 
King of Righteousness who had appeared to Abraham, and 
had blessed him and his real descendants, />., the Christians. 
And if, in comparison with this Son of God, the chosen and 
anointed servant of God, Jesus, appears inferior at first, pre- 
cisely in so far as he is man, yet their position was no more 
unfavourable in this respect than that of Hermas. For Hermas 
also taught that Jesus, being only the adopted Son of God, 
was really not to be compared to the Holy Spirit, the Eternal 
Son ; or, rather, he is related to the latter, to use a Theodotian 
expression, as the copy to the original. Yet there is undoubt- 
edly a great distinction between the Theodotians and Hermas. 
They unmistakably used their speculations as to the eternal 

* Cf. the striking agreement with Sim. V., especially ch. VI. 3 : eevrb^ KX^xpicei^ 
rki UfMoiprioci roG ^acoG 'iittj^iv xlroti rk^ rptfiovQ riff ^^^Q^ 

'. The thcologico-philosophical impress which, as distinguished from Sim. V., 
marks tlie whole passage, is of course unmistakable. Notice what is said as to 
Paul, and the expression "ftuc-Tflf/". 

' The Theodotians seem to have taken Christ in this verse to mean not Jesus, 
but the Holy Spirit, the eternal Son of God, deleting the name Jesus (Epiph. 
H. 55, ch. 9). If that is so then the Philosophumena is right when it relates that 
the Theodotians had also given the name of Christ to tlie pre-cxistent Son of God, 
the Holy Ghost. Yet it is not certain whether we should regard the above 
quoted chapter of Epiphanius at all as reporting the Theodotian interpretation 
of I Cor. VIII. 6. 
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Son of God in order to rise to that Son from the man Jesus 
of history, and to transcend the historical in general as some- 
thing subordinate. * There is not a word of this to be found 
in Hermas. Thus, the Theodotians sought, in a similar way to 
Origen, to rid themselves by speculation of what was merely 
historical, setting, like him, the eternal Son of God above the 
Crucified One. We have evidence of the correctness of this 
opinion in the observation that these speculations on Melchi- 
zedek were continued precisely in the school of Origen. We 
find them, and that with the same tendency to depreciate the 
historical Son of God, in Hieracas and the confederacy of 
Hieracite monks ; ' as also in the monks who held the views of 
Origen in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

We have accordingly found that these theologians retained 
the ancient Roman Christology represented by Hermas; but 
that they edited it theologically and consequently changed its 
intention. If, at that time, the "Pastor'* was still read in the 
Roman Church, while the Theodotian Christology was con- 
demned, then its Christology must have been differently inter- 
preted. In view of the peculiar character of the book, this 
would not be difficult. We may ask, however, whether the teach- 
ing of the Theodotians is really to be characterised as Monarchian, 
seeing that they assigned a special, and as it seems, an inde- 
pendent role to the Holy Spirit apart from God. Meanwhile, 
we can no longer determine how these theologians reconciled 
the separate substance (hypostasis) of the Holy Ghost, with 
the unity of the Person of God. But so much is certain, that 
in their Christology the Spirit was considered by them only as 
a power, and that, on the other hand, their rejection of the 
Logos Christology was not due to any repugnance to the idea 
of a second divine being. This is proved by their teaching as 
to the Holy Spirit and His appearance in the Old Testament. 

* Epiph. H. 55, ch. 8: «/c 'Svo/ia Ji ro^rov ro€ MfA;ij/o-f3i>e m 'frpotip^fiivn 
cu'ptfftQ KM r«c tFpo9<popk(i »va<ptptt^ xxt »1/t6v tlvut tWuyuyix xpiQ rdv etbv Kxi 
it* cUfToVy (Pticfy Zti r^ Of ^ vpof^iptiv, Urt 'dpx^^ i^Tt itKOuocvvtii;, ix"* ahr^ tovtm 
Koeraa'reiUtQ urd roC &toC Iv oupacvu^ 'jrvtvfiecrtxdQ riQ Siv, Koi u/dc BtoO rtrccyfiivo^ 
. . . . c. I : XptTTdQy (pyia-tv, iffTtv 'in vyro^sso'TipoQ roC M«A%/o-£5i/x. 

2 See my art. in Ilerzog K. E., 2 Aufl. VI. p. 100 (Epiph. LV. 5; LXVII. 3). 
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But then the difTerence between them and their opponents does 
not belong to the sphere of the doctrine of God; they are rather 
substantially at one on this subject with a theologian like Hippo- 
lytus. If that is so, however, their opponents were undoubtedly 
superior to them, while they themselves fell short of the traditional 
estimate of Christ. In other words, if there was an eternal 
Son of God, or any one of that nature, and if He appeared 
under the old covenant, then the traditional estimate of Jesus 
could not be maintained, once he was separated from that Son. ^ 
The formula of the man anointed with the Spirit was no 
longer sufficient to establish the transcendent greatness of the 
revelation of God in Christ, and it is only a natural conse- 
quence that the O. T. theophanies should appear in a brighter 
light. We see here why the old Christological conceptions 
passed away so quickly, comparatively speaking, and gave place 
so soon in the Churches to the complete and essential elevation 
of Jesus to the rank of deity, whenever theological reflection 
awoke to life. It was, above all, the distinctive method of viewing 
the Old Testament and its theophanies that led to this. 

In certain respects the attempt of the Theodotians presents 
itself as an innovation. They sought to raise a once accepted, 
but, so to speak, enthusiastic form of faith to the stage of 
theology and to defend it as the only right one ; they expressly 
refused, or, at least, declared to be matter of controversy, the 
use of the title **God** (0wV) as applied to Jesus; they advanc- 
ed beyond Jesus to an eternal, unchangeable Being (beside 
God). In this sense, in consequence of the new interest which 
the representatives of the above doctrine took in the old for- 
mula, it is to be regarded as novel. For we can hardly attri- 
bute to pre-catholic Christians like Hermas, a special interest in 
the essential humanity of Jesus. They certainly believed that 
they gave full expression in their formulas to the highest pos- 
sible estimate of the Redeemer ; they had no other idea. These 
theologians, on the other hand, defended a lower conception 
of Christ against a higher. Thus we may judge them on their 
own ground ; for they let the idea of a heavenly Son of God 

1 Hermas did not do this, in so far as in the language of religion he speaks 
only of a Son of God (Simil. IX.). 
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Stand, and did not carry out the complete revision of the pre- 
vailing doctrine that would have justified them in proving their 
Christological conception to be the one really legitimate and 
satisfactory. They indeed supported it by Scriptural proof, and 
in this certainly surpassed their opponents, but the proof did 
not cover the gaps in their dogmatic procedure. Since they 
took their stand on the regula fidei, it is unjust and at the 
same time unhistorical to call their form of doctrine "Ebionitic**, 
or to dispose of them with the phrase that Christ was to them 
exclusively a mere man (\l^i?.og ivdpccroq). But if we consider the 
circumstances in which they appeared, and the excessive ex- 
pectations that were pretty generally attached to the possession 
of faith — above all, the prospect of the future deification of 
every believer — we cannot avoid the impression, that a doctrine 
could not but be held to be destructive, which did not even 
elevate Christ to divine honours, or, at most, assigned him 
an apotheosis, like that imagined by the heathens for their 
emperors or an Antinous. Apocalyptic enthusiasm passed grad- 
ually into Neo-platonic mysticism. In this transition these scho- 
lars took no share. They rather sought to separate a part of 
the old conceptions, and to defend that with the scientific means 
of their opponents. 

Once more, 20 to 30 years later, the attempt was 
made in Rome by a certain Artemas to rejuvenate the old 
Christology. We are extremely ill informed as to this last phase 
of Roman Adoptianism ; for the extracts taken by Eusebius 
from the Little Labyrinth, the work written against Artemas and 
his party, apply almost exclusively to the Theodotians. We 
learn, however, that the party appealed to the historical justifi- 
cation of their teaching in Rome, maintaining that Bishop 
Zephyrine had first falsified the true doctrine which they de- 
fended. * The relative correctness of this contention is indisput- 
able, especially if we consider that Zephyrine had not dis- 

' Euseb. II. E. v. 28. 3: ^aW yhp toik; fiiv irporepov^ ufratvTui; xai eturoi/i; tovq 
i'Too'ri/iOVQt ^apttXtf^Svau rt Koi itiiiux^^^^ raCrac, a vCv olrot Aeyova-i^ kui nr^^ 
fija'dM rifv ^Aifdc/«v ToC K^puyfiaroQ fiexP* '"'^^ XP^^^^ "^^^ BiKTOpOQ . . . ^70 $^ roO 
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approved of the formula, certainly novel, that '*the Father 
suffered **. The author of the Little Labyrinth reminds them 
Theodotus had been already excommunicated by Victor, 
of this fact they themselves cannot have been ignorant. Wl 
moreover, we observe the evident anxiety of the writer to 
pose Theodotus upon them as their spiritual father, we a 
to the conclusion that the party did not identify themse 
with the Theodotians. What they regarded as the poin 
difference we do not know. It is alone certain that they ; 
refused to call Christ "God**; for the writer feels it ne 
sary,to justify the use of the title from tradition. * Artemas 
still alive in Rome at the close of the 7th decade of the 3rd cent 
but he was completely severed from the great Church, 
without any real influence. No notice is taken of him ever 
the letters of Cyprian. " Since Artemas was characterised as 
" father " of Paul in the controversy with that Bishop (Eui 
H. E. VII. 30. 16), he had afterwards attained a certain c 
brity in tlie East, and had supplanted even Theodotus in 
recollection of the Church. In the subsequent age, the phrc 
**Ebion, Artemas, Paulus (or Photinus)** was stereotyped; 
was afterwards supplemented with the name of Nestorius, ; 
in that form tlie phrase became a constant feature in Byzan 
dogmatics and polemics. 

(c). Traces of Adoptian Christology in the West after Arten: 

Adoptian Christology — Dynamistic Monarchianism — apparei 
passed rapidly and almost entirely away in the West. 
striking formula, settled by the Symbol, ** Christus, home 
deus", and, above all, the conviction that Christ had appea 
in the O. T., brought about the destruction of the party. 1 

» Euseb. II. E. V. 28. 4, $. 

2 We know that he still lived about 270 from the document of the Syno 
Antioch in the case of Paul of Samosata. We read there (Euseb. II. E. VII. 30. 
*'Paul may write lettei-s to Artemas and the followers of A. are said to 
communion with him." We have probably to regard as Artemonites those unna 
persons, mentioned in Novalian De Triuitate, who explained Jesus to be a 1 
man (homo nudus et solitarius). Artemas is also named in Methodius Cor 
VIU. 10, Ed. Jahn, p. 37. 
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here and there — in connection, doubtless, with the reading of Her- 
nias ' — the old faith, or the old formula, that the Holy Spirit is the 
eternal Son of God and at the same time the Christ-Spirit, held its 
ground, and, with it, conceptions which bordered on Adoptianism. 
Thus we read in the writing ** De montibus Sina et Sion " ' composed 
in vulgar Latin and attributed wrongly to Cyprian, ch. IV : " The 
body of the Lord was called Jesus by God the Father; the 
Holy Spirit that descended from heaven was called Christ 
by God the Father, /.^., anointed of the living God, the Spirit 
joined to the body Jesus Christ" (Caro dominica a deo patre 
Jesu vocita est ; spiritus sanctus, qui de caelo descendit, Christus, 
id est unctus dei vivi, a deo vocitus est, spiritus carni mixtus 
Jesus Christus). Compare ch. XIH. : the H. S., Son of God, sees 
Himself double, the Father sees Himself in the Son, the Son 
in the Father, each in each (Sanctus spiritus, dei filius^ gemi- 
natum se videt, pater in filio et filius in patre utrosque se in se 
vident). There were accordingly only two hypostases, and the 
Redeemer is the flesh (caro), to which the pre-existent Holy 
Spirit, the eternal Son of God, the Christ, descended. Whether 
the author understood Christ as "forming a person** or as a 
power cannot be decided; probably, being no theologian, the 
question did not occur to him." We do not hear that the 
doctrine of Photinus, who was himself a Greek, gained any 
considerable approval in the West. But we learn casually that 
even in the beginning of the 5th century a certain Marcus was 
expelled from Rome for holding the heresy of Photinus, and 
that he obtained a following in Dalmatia. Incomparably more 
instructive, however, is the account given by Augustine (Con- 
fess. VII. 19. [25]) of his own and his friend Alypius* Christ- 
ological belief, at a time when both stood quite near the Catho- 

* Even Tertullian used the Christological formula of Hermos when he was not 
engaged in Apologetics or in polemics against the Gnostics. 

' Haitel, Opp. Cypr. III., p. 104 sq. 

» Hilary's work "De trinitate" also shows (esp. X. 18 ff., 50 ff.) what different 
Christologies stiU existed in the West in the middle of the 4th century. There 
were some who maintained: "quod in eo ex virgine creando efficax dei sapientia 
et virtus exstiterit, et in nativitate eius divinse prudentiae et potestatis opus intelle- 
gatur, sitque in eo efBcientia potius quam natura sapientise. 
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lie Church, and had been preparing to enter it. At that time 
Augustine's view of Christ was practically that of Photinus; 
and Alypius denied that Christ had a human soul ; ^^/ 60/A had 
held their Christology to be Catholic^ and only afterwards learned 
better. * Now let us remember that Augustine had enjoyed a 
Catholic education, and had been in constant intercourse with 
Catholics, and we see clearly that among the laity of the West 
very little was known of the Christological formulas, and very 
different doctrines of Christ were in fact current even at the 
close of the 4th century. ' 

(d). The Ejection of the Adoptian Christology in the East,— 
Beryll of Bostra, Paul of Samosata, etc. 

We can see from the writings of Origen that there were also 
many in the East who rejected the Logos Christology. Those 
were undoubtedly most numerous who identified the Father and 
the Son ; but there were not wanting such as, while they made a 
distinction, attributed to the Son a human nature only, ' and 

1 Augustine, I.e. . . . Quia itaque vera scripta sunt (sc. the Holy Scriptures) totum 
hominem in Christo agnoscebam; non corpus tantum hominis, aut cum corpore sine 
mente animam, sed ipsum hominem, non persona veritatis, sed magna quadam naturse 
humana; excellentia et perfectiore participatione sapientiae praeferri coeteris arbitrabar. 
Alypius autem deum came indutum ita putabat credi a Catbolicis, ut praeter deum 
et carnem non esset in Christo anima, mentemque hominis non existimabat in eo 
praedicari . . . Sed postea haereticorum ApolUnaristarum hunc errorem esse cognos- 
cens, catholicse fidei collxtatus et contemperatus est. Ego autem aliquanto posterius 
didicisse me fateor, in eo quod " verbum caro factum est " quomodo catliolica Veritas 
a Photini falsitate dirimatur. 

* In the Fragment, only preserved in Arabic, of a letter of Pope Innocent I. 
to Severianus, Bishop of Gabala (Mai, Spicileg. Rom. III., p. 702) we still read 
the warning: ''Let no one believe that it was only at the time when the divine 
Word on earth came to receive baptism from John that this divine nature originated, 
when, /.^., John heard the voice of the Father from heaven. It was certainly 



not so, etc." 



3 Orig. on John II. 2, Lomm. I., p. 92: Ka/ r'o toAAouc ^t?io6sovQ gJvau tltxo* 
fiivovQ rxpoia'a'OVy euKoi^ovfJiivovi hvo avxyopeCo'Ui diov^y Kxi frxpx toCto frtptxt'^rovrx^ 
4/iv$io-t Kxt aa-e^ea-t h6yfJLXiTiv^ ^roi apvovfxsvovi lii6r^rx vIoC iripaiv xecpk rifv teC 
fc»rp6(ii SfioXoyoCvra^ 0i6v ehxi rbv f^exP* ivSfixroQ frxp* ecuroli vlbv 'jrpoo'atyopiV' 
^ixevovy if apvovfxtvovQ rifv $i6rtfToc rot vtov^ TtQsvrxQ $i avroG rifv litdrvirx Kxiriiv 
ou(rixv KXTX TTipiypx^iiv rvyx^vovrxv iripxv roG ^txtpSq, evrtCOiv /^ueo'Sxt Bvvxrat^ 
see also what follows. Pseudo-Gregor. (ApoUinaris) in Mai (Nov. Coll. VII. i, 
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accordingly taught like the Theodotians. Origen by no means 
treated them, as a rule, as declared heretics, but as misled, or 
"simple**, Christian brethren who required friendly teaching. 
He himself, besides, had also inserted the Adoptian Christology 
into his complicated doctrine of Christ; for he had attached the 
greatest value to the tenet that Jesus should be held a real man 
who had been chosen by God, who in virtue of his free will, 
had steadfastly attested his excellence, and who, at last, had 
become perfectly fused with the Logos in disposition, will, 
and finally also in nature (see Vol. II., p. 369 f.). Origen laid 
such decided emphasis on this that his opponents afterwards 
classed him with Paul of Samosata and Artemas, ' and Pamphi- 
lus required to point out "that Origen said that the Son of 
God was born of the very substance of God, /.^., was Gfzocvtnogy 
which means, of the same substance with the Father, but that 
he was not a creature who became a son by adoption, but a 
true son by nature, generated by the Father Himself** (quod 
Origines filium dei de ipsa dei substantia natum dixerit, id est, 
ofiooitTiov^ quod est, eiusdem cum patre substantias, et non esse 
creaturam per adoptionem sed natura filium verum, ex ipso patre 
generatum).^ So Origen in fact taught, and he was very far 
from seeing more in the Adoptian doctrine than a fragment of 
the complete Christology. He attempted to convince the Adop- 
tians of their error, more correctly, of their questionable one- 
sidedness, ' but he had seldom any other occasion to contend 
with them. 

p. 171) speaks of men who conceived Christ as being 'filled with divinity*, but 
made no specific distinction between Him and the prophets, and worshipped a man 
with divine power after the manner of the heathens. 

> Pamphili Apolog. in Routh, IV., p. 367; Schultz in the Jahrbb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1875, p. 193 f. On Origen and the Monarchians, see Hagenianu, I.e., p. 300 f. 

' See I.C., p, 368. 

» Orig. in Ep. ad Titum, Lomm. V., p. 287 "Sed et eos, qui hominem dicunt 
dominum lesum praecognitum et prxdestinatum, qui ante adventum camalem sub- 
stantialiter et proprie non exstiterit, sed quod homo natus patris solam in se habuerit 
deitatem, ne illos quidem sine periculo est ecclesije numero sociari." This passage, 
undoubtedly, need not necessarily be applied to Dynamistic Monarchians, any more 
than the description about to be quoted of the doctrine of Beryll. There may have 
existed a middle type between Dynamistic and Modalistic Monarchianism^ according 
to which the humanity as well as the deltas patris in Jesus Christ was held to 
be personal* 
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Perhaps we should here include the action against Beryll 
of Bostra. This Arabian Bishop taught Monarchianism. His 
doctrine aroused a violent opposition. The Bishops of the 
province were deeply agitated and instituted many examinations 
and discussions. But they appear not to have come to any 
result. Origen was called in, and, as we are informed by 
Eusebius, who had himself examined the acts of the Synods, 
he succeeded in a disputation in amicably convincing the Bishop 
of his error. * This happened, according to the common view, 
in A.D. 244. We have to depend, for the teaching of Beryll, 
on one sentence in Eusebius, which has received very different 
interpretations. ' Nitzsch says rightly, ' that Eusebius missed 
in Beryll the recognition of the separate divine personality 
(hypostasis) in Christ and of his pre-existence, but not the re- 
cognition of his deity. However, this is not enough to class the 
Bishop with certainty among the Patripassians, since Eusebius' 
own Christological view, by which that of Beryll was here 
gauged, was very vague. Even the circumstance, that at the 
Synod of Bostra (according to Socrates) Christ was expressly 
decreed to have a human soul, is not decisive; for Origen 
might have carried the recognition of this dogma, which was 

» Euseb. H. E. VI. 33. See also Socrates H. E. III. 7. 

3 L.C. : rhv ccoriipa xati xvpiov iifiSv fiii Trpoii^go'r^vect xar* t^/av ouff/aQ tiai- 

liiv^y olfTii fidvtiv Ttjv irotrpiw^v. The word xtptypu^vi is first found in the Excerpta 
Theodoti 19, where xecrk Trspiypx^viv is contrasted in the sense of personality with 
the Kur^ ova-iuv {roC BsoC). The latter was accordingly felt to be Modalistic: Kai 
6 x6yoi catpi syivtro^ ov Kocrk r^v irupovvietv fi6vov HvSpuxof ytvdfitvo^^ ikXk xmi 
*" ^PX^ ^ ^^ ravrSr^Tt kdyoQ Kara ^tptypx^ijv xatt ov xar^ ouc/av ytvifitvoQ^ 6 vHq ; 
cf, ch. 10, where irtpiypa^tv^eu also expresses the personal existence, /.^., what was 
afterwards termed vfrdvrxvt^. This word was not yet so used, so far as I know 
in the 3rd century. In Origen xgpiypx(p^ is likewise the expression for the strictly 
self-contained personality; see Comm. on John I. 42, Lomm. I. 88: iia"jrtp oZv 
$vvdfietQ &toC xXtlovtQ sto'tv^ uv fxiff-Tif Kxrk xtptypat^^v^ uv ha^iptt 6 vmr^p, 
oZroii 6 \6yoi — */ kou Trap^ itf^'tv ovk 'ia^rt Kurk TTiptypa^ijv Ixt3c ^iaSv — vo^i^o'trtu 
6 Xpto'T^Q K.T.X. In our passage and Pseudo-IIippol. c. Beron. 1,4, it means simply 
"configuration". 

• Dogmengesch. I., p. 202. See on Beryll, who has become a favourite of the 
historians of dogma, apart from the extended historical works, Ullmann, de BeryUo, 
1835; Theod. Stud. u. Krit., 1836; Fock Diss, de Christologia B. 1843; Rossel in 
the Berliner Jahrbb., 1844, No. 41 f.j Kober in the Theol. Quartalschr., 1848 I. 
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of the highest importance to him, whatever the doctrine of 
Beryll had been. That the Bishop rather taught Dynamistic 
Monarchianism is supported, first, by the circumstance that 
this form of doctrine had, as we can prove, long persisted in 
Arabia and Syria; and, secondly, by the observation that Origen, 
in the fragment of his commentary on the Ep. of Titus (see 
above), has contrasted with the Patripassian belief * a kind of 
teaching which seems to coincide with that of Beryll. Primitive 
Dynamistic Monarchian conceptions must, however, be im- 
puted also to those Egyptian Millenarians whom Dionysius of 
Alexandria opposed, and whom he considered it necessary to 
instruct "in the glorious and truly divine appearing of our 
Lord" {%Bpi Tijg ev&i^ou kx) iXviiug iv6iov rov aupiov i^fiuv 
iTTiCpxvsixg, ' 

These were all, indeed, isolated and relatively unimportant 
phenomena; but they prove that even about the middle of the 
3rd century the Logos Christology was not universally recog- 
nised in the East, and that the Monarchians were still treated 
indulgently.' Decisive action was first taken and Adoptianism was 
ranked in the East with Ebionitism as a heresy, in the case of 
the incumbent of the most exalted Bishopric in the East, Paul 
of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch from 260, but perhaps a little 
earlier. He opposed the already dominant doctrine of the 
essential natural deity of Christ, and set up once more the old 
view of the human Person of the Redeemer. * That happened 

1 It is contained in the words of Origen given above, p. 35, note 3. 

« Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 5. By the Epiphany we have to understand the future 
appearing; but thorough-going Millenarians in the East, in the country districts, 
hardly recognised the doctrine of the Logos. 

> The uncertainty which still prevailed in the 3rd century in reference to 
Christology is seen whenever we take up works not written by learned theologians. 
Especially the circumstance that, according to the Creed and the Gospel, the Holy 
Ghost took part in the conception of Jesus, constantly prompted the most curious 
phrases regarding the personal divinity of Christ, and the assumptio carnis of the 
Logos, sec, e,g.y Orac. Sibyll. VL V. 6, where Christ is called " Sweet God whom 
the Spirit, in the white plumage of the dove, begot." 

* Feuerlein, De haeresi Pauli Samosat., 1741; Ehrlich, De erroribus P.S., 1745; 
Schwab, Diss, de P.S. vita atque doctrina, 1839; Hefele, Conciliengesch. 2Aufl. I., 
p. 135; Routh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 286 — 367; Frohschammer, Ueber die Verwerfung 
des ifico^fftoi, in the Theol. Quartalschr. 1850, I. 
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at a time when, through Alexandrian theology, the use of the 
categories ?Jyog (word), ovtrlx (being), vTOfrrxtrig (substance), 
ivvTrotrrxTog (subsisting), TrpotruTOv (person), Treptypx^ij oitrixq (con- 
figuration of essence), etc., had almost already become legitim- 
ised, and when in the widest circles the idea had taken root 
that the Person of Jesus Christ must be accorded a bacl^ound 
peculiar to itself, and essentially divine. 

We do not know the circumstances in which Paul felt him- 
self impelled to attack the form of doctrine taught by Alex- 
andrian philosophy. Yet it is noticeable that it was not a 
province of the Roman Empire, but Antioch, then belonging 
to Palmyra, which was the scene of this movement. When we 
observe that Paul held a high political office in the kingdom 
of Zenobia, that close relations are said to have existed 
between him and the Queen, and that his fall implied the 
triumph of the Roman party in Antioch, then we may assume 
that a political conflict lay behind the theological, and that 
Paul's opponents belonged to the Roman party in Syria. It 
was not easy to get at the distinguished Metropolitan and ex- 
perienced theologian, who was indeed portrayed by his enemies 
as an unspiritual ecclesiastical prince, vain preacher, ambitious 
man of the world, and wily Sophist. The provincial Synod, 
over which he presided, did not serve the purpose. But already, 
in the affair of Novatian, which had threatened to split up the 
East, the experiment had been tried A.D. 252 (253) ofholding 
an Oriental general-council, and that with success. It was re- 
peated. A great Synod — we do not know who called it — met 
in Antioch A.D. 264 ; Bishops from various parts of the East 
attended it, and, especially, Firmilian of Caesarea. The aged 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, excused his absence in a letter 
in which he did not take Paul's side. The first Synod came 
to an end without result, because, it is alleged, the accused 
had cunningly concealed his false doctrines. ^ A second was 
also unsuccessful. Firmilian himself gave up the idea of a con- 
demnation "because Paul promised to change his opinions." 
It was only at a third Synod, between 266 and 269, probably 

1 Eusebius speaks (H. E. VTI. 28. 2) of a whole party (0/ oifi^i rdv ZaiAovmim) 
having been able to conceal their heterodoxy at the time. 
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268, at Antioch, Firmilian having died at Tarsus on his way 
thither, that excommunication was pronounced on the Bishop, 
and his successor Domnus was appointed. The number of the 
members of Synod is stated differently at 70, 80, and 180; 
and the argument against Paul was led by Malchion, a sophist 
of Antioch and head of a high school, as also a presbyter of 
the Church. He alone among them all was in a position to 
unmask that "wily and deceitful man." The Acts of the dis- 
cussion together with a detailed epistle, were sent by the Synod 
to Rome, Alexandria, and all Catholic Churches. Paul, protected 
by Zenobia, remained four years longer in his office ; the Church 
in Antioch split up: "there took place schisms among the 
people, revolts among the priests, confusion among the pastors " 
{iyivovTO (Txl^^f^^TX A^cDv, ccKXTXVTxa-lxi Upiuv^ Txpxxh TTotf^ivav). ^ 
In the year A.D. 272 Antioch was at last taken by Aurelian, 
and the Emperor, to whom an appeal was brought, pronounced 
on the spot the famous judgment, that the Church building was 
to be handed to him with whom the Christian Bishops of Italy 
and of Rome corresponded by letter. This decision was of course 
founded on political grounds. ' 

1 Basilius Diac., Acta Concilii Ephes., p. 427, Labb. 

2 The most important authorities for Paul's history and doctrine are the Acts 
of the Synod of Antioch held against him, /.^., the shorthand report of the dis- 
cussion between Paul and Malchioa, and the Synodal epistle. These still existed 
in the 6th century, but we now possess them only in a fragmentary form: in 
Euseb. H. E. VII. 27 — 30 (Jerome de vir. inl. 71); in Justinian's Tract, c. Mono- 
phys.; in the Contestatio ad Clenim CP.; in the Acts of the Ephesian Council; in 
the writing against Nestor, and Eutych. by Leontius of Byzant.; and in the book 
of Petrus Diaconus, " De incamat. ad Fulgentium " : all in Routh I.e. where the places 
in which they are found are also stated. Not certainly genuine is the Synodal 
epistle of six Bishops to Paul, published by Turrianus (Routh, I.e., p. 289 sq.) ; yet 
its authenticity is supported by overwhelming reasons. Decidedly inauthentic is a 
letter of Dionysius of Alex, to Paul (Mansi, I., p. 1039 sq.), also a pretended Nicene 
Creed against him (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 161 f.), and another found in the libel 
against Nestorius (Mansi, IV., p. loio). Mai has published (Vet. Script. Nova 
Coll. VII.5 p. 68 sq.) five fragments of Paul's speeches: 0/ Tp^c Zu^vov x6yot (not 
quite correctly printed in Routh, I.e., p. 328 sq.) which are of the highest value, 
and may be considered genuine, in spite of their standing in the very worst 
company, and of many doubts being roused by them which do not admit of being 
completely silenced. Vincentius mentions writings by Paul (Commonit. 35). In 
the second grade we have the testimony of the great Church Fathers of the 4th 
century, which rested partly on the Acts, partly on oral tradition : see, Athanas c 
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The teaching of Paul was characterised by the Fathers as a 
renewal of that of Artemas, but sometimes also as Neo-Jewish, 
Ebionitic, afterwards as Nestorian Monothelite, etc. It was as 
follows. God was simply to be regarded as one person. Father, 
Son, and Spirit were the One God (ev TrpotruTov), In God a 
Logos (Son) or a Sophia (Spirit) can be distinguished — both 
can again according to Paul become identified — but they 
are qualities. ' God puts forth of Himself the Logos from 
Eternity, nay, He begets him, so that he can be called Son 
and can have being ascribed to him, but he remains an im- 
personal power.' Therefore it was absolutely impossible for 
him to assume a visible form. ' This Logos operated in the 
prophets, to a still higher degree in Moses, then in many 
others, and most of all (/Cfc^AAov x,x) iixCpepivTuc) in the Son of 
David, born of the virgin by the Holy Ghost The Redeemer 
was by the constitution of his nature a man, who arose in time 
by birth; he was accordingly "from beneath", but the Logos 
of God inspired him from above. * The union of the Logos 

Apoll. n. 3, IX. 3; dc Synod. Arim. et Seleuc. 26, 43—45) S^j 93; Orat. c. Arian. 
II., No. 43; Hilarius, De synod. §§ 81, 86, pp. 1196, 1200; Ephracm Junior in 
Photius, Cod. 229; Gregor Nyss, Antirrhet. adv. ApolL, § 9, p. 141 ; Basilius, cp. 
52 (formerly 300); Epiphan. H. 65 and Anaceph.; cf. also the 3 Antiochian for- 
mulas and ihe Form. Macrostich. (Hahn Biblioth. dcr Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 85, 89), 
as also the 19 Canon of the Council of Nicaea, according to which Paul's followers 
were to be re-baptised before reception into the Catholic Church. One or two 
notes also in Cramer's Catena on S. John, pp. 235, 259 sq. Useful detaik are given 
by Innocentius I., ep. 22 ; by Marius Mercator, in the Suppl. Imp. Theodos. et 
Valentinian adv. Nestor, of the Deacon Basilius; by Theodorus of Raithu (see 
Routh, I.e., pp. 327 sq. 357); Fulgentius, etc. In the later opponentsof the heretics 
from Philaster, and in resolutions of Synods from the 5th century, we find nothing 
new. Sozom. H. E. IV. 15 and Theodoret H. F. II. 8 are still of importance. The 
Libellus Synodicus we must leave out of account. 

1 M^ tlveu rdv t/Zdv roC StoO ivvfrda-recrov^ iAA^ f v ctur& rfi 0(^ — f v BtS ItFtv- 
Tif/t«*f iyv^Svrxro^ — fl; 0(d( 6 frarHip Koti 6 vi^Q etvroO Iv etur& &q K6yoQiy Av^prntr^. 

2 A6yo^ frpo<popiK6Q — 6 xph ctiuvuv vi6^ — t^v \6yov iytvviia'tv 6 0fdc Uvtv x»p' 
devov Kat {ivtv rtvdQ ou^tvb^ '6vto^ tA^v toG StoC' Koti oVtuq vTea-rtf 6 A^yo^. 

* Zo^ta ovK Jiv ivvecTOQ iv a-x*if*»Tt fvpfff-Ksa-Qcut ov$i iv Qia Mp6Q' fAtt^tav ykp 
r&v 6pMfiivotv ivriv. 

< 'A6yo^ fih 2rv«fl«v, *I*fo-o0; ^J Xptff-rh Hv^pwro^ ivrtCdtv — Xpta-rb^ &xo Maptac 
xeu hCp6 iff-Ttv — 'dvdpuTo^ ifv 6 *Iif0-oC;, Kott iv ctvr^ ivtTvtva-sv HvtuOtv 6 K6yoz' i 
xarfjp yap Ufia r^ vi^ (scil. rS ^dyta) tU SmSq, 6 $i Uvdpuxo^ K^rttOtv rd *iitov 
TrpdwTOv vxo^aivtt^ xeti oVtmq rk ivo 'xp6vtrKa x^ifpeCvrai — Xptrrh^ ivrtC^gy riJc 
vT^p^ttiQ rijv (ipx^v io-x^lK^i — ^eytt ^Iffo-oGv Xptrrbv kAtuUv. 
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With the man Jesus is to be represented as an indwelling* by 
means of an inspiration acting from without, ' so tliat the Logos 
becomes that in Jesus which in the Christian is called by the 
Apostle "the inner man"; but the union which is thus origin- 
ated is a contact in knowledge and communion {pjvi^etx kxtx 
fiJidyi(nv y.xi fJLsrouvixv) a coming together {(rjviKsvfnq)\ there does 
not arise a being existent in a body [ov^rlx ov<Tiufjiiv>i iv (ruf^^xTi), 
/>., the Logos dwelt in Jesus not "in substance but in quality" 
{oifffiaioog^ xX>^ KXTx TOiOTyjTx). ' Therefore the Logos is to be 
steadily distinguished from Jesus;* he is greater than the 
latter. ' Mary did not bear the Logos, but a man like us in 
his nature, and in his baptism it was not the Logos, but the 
man, who was anointed with the Spirit. • However, Jesus was, 
on the other hand, vouchsafed the divine grace in a special 
degree, ' and his position was unique. ' Moreover, the proof 
he gave of his moral perfection corresponded to his peculiar 
equipment.* The only unity between two persons, accordingly 
between God and Jesus, is that of the disposition and the will. " 

> *Ac f y vdcfi — i^96vTa rdv x6yo¥ xui ivotKvivctvT* iv Itfo-oG iv^puTu 'Svrt i in sup- 
port of this Paul appealed to John XIV. lo: "sapientia habitavit in eo, sicut et 
habitamus et nos in domibus" — 

3 A6yo¥ htfybv f{ obpaveC iv xbr^ — 90^ia^ ifiTvto^rtti Ifin^tv. 

> O^ mttit says Malchion, olvtGv^eu iv r^ {(Am a-mriipt rdv lAOvoytvij. 

* "AAAoc yip imv *lif9-oC^ Xpto-rb^ xctt ^AAo( 6 A6yoQ. 

* 'O x6yoQ fn/^uv liv reC XptrroG- Xpta-r^i ykp itk 90^l»^ t^iyoi^ iyivtro. 

* Hapfa rdv A^ov oux 'irtxtv ol$h ykp $v xpb edotvctv m M«p/«, iAA^ Mpcorov 
filAtv Iffov 'iriKiv — UvSpttroi xP^'f^* ^ ^6yoi ov ;(jf /f tam- 6 N«f «f «7oc XP*f '*'»*, ^ xCptoi 

7 oVk ivrtv 6 in Aafiti XP*^^*^^ i^^drpte^ rifc o-o^/eiQ. 

* 'H 0'0^&e iv 2^Am olx oVtmq oiKtl—Kptfrroiv xctrk xivTflf, irttiii ix irvt^fiaroQ 
dyiov 1UU i% hrayytXtSv xai ix r&v ytypctfifiivuv if fT' aur^ X^P'C* 

* Paul has even spoken of a het^opk rifC xareto'xtvfiQ {rvo'rda'tMQ) reC XptrroG, 
!• From this point we refer to the A6yot Tpdc S«/?7vov of Paul. We give them 

here on account of their unique importance: (i) Tfi cty/ifi xvf6fi»rt XP*^^*h ''rpoa-' 
iryoptC^n XptvrS^^ xitf-^wv xctrk ^vvtv^ QavfiarovpyGv xetrk X^P*^' t^i ykp irpixTot 
rvii yvmfitiQ ifiemUU r^ Bt^, xctt iitiva^ xaiapb^ afictprict^ iivM^tf uvt&, xau ivfipyili&ti 
irov ikiv^eu rijv rGv ScnfiJirotv ivvavrsixv, l| wv /i/«y ahro^ xau rijv aurfiv xpdQ rg 
6f Aif0'fi ivipyttav if%fiv htx^i/Q, Ai/rpwrijc roC yivov^ xai a-m-tjp ixp>H'-irtvtv. — (2) A/ 
hA^pot ^ivtt^ xai rk iid^opct Tp6a-MTa 'iv* xau fiSvov ivMcutQ 'ixovvt rp^xov riiv 
xark $iXfirtv 9-^fiPeca'tv, f| ifc M xairk ivipyttetv ixt tGv eVriSi vvfifit^eM'Uvrtav iA- 
AifA0i« ivet^eUvtrou fiovd^. — (3) "A7/0C xeu i/xauoQ ytytvtif4,iveQ 6 vttrvip^ iySvt xai 
w6vt$ rki ToO Tpo^^opa^ fi/AMv xpariia-uQ iiiupriei^' oIq xaropBtia'aiQ r^ iptr^ a-vvfj^ti 
T^ 0tt^, liietv xau nfy avr^v xp^Q acurhv fioCKnivtv xoti ivipygtan reu^ rOv iyaAUv 
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Such unity springs from love alone; but love can certainly 
produce a complete unity, and only that which is due to love 
— not that attained by "nature**— is of worth. Jesus was like 
God in the unchangeableness of his love and his will, and be- 
came one with God, being not only without sin himself, but 
vanquishing, in conflict and labour, the sins of our ancestor. 
As he himself, however, advanced in the manifestation of 
goodness and continued in it, the Father furnished him with 
power and miracles, in which he made known his steadfast 
conformity to the will of God. So he became the Redeemer 
and Saviour of the human race, and at the same time entered 
into an eternally indissoluble union with God, because his love 
can never cease. Now he has obtained from God, as the re- 
ward of his love, the name which is above every name; God 
has committed to him the judgment, * and invested him with 
divine dignity, so that now we can call him **God [bom] of 
the virgin ". * So also we are entitled to speak of a pre-exist- 
ence of Christ in the prior decree " and prophecy * of God, and 

TpoxoT«7( iff-x^fCMQ' ijv ahaffitrov ^vA^^ac rd '6vof4.u xX^poCrat ro vrfrlp tt&v 'SvefiAf 
9Topyvi(i (^TtfJAoy oihr& x^f^^^^^- — (4) Toe Kpurovfxtvec r^ A^yoi r^c (Pva-tuQ oCk 'ix^t 
'ixectvov rk $i vx^^-tt (ptX/ecQ Kpurovfisva vTipauviTraty fJitA xcti r$ avr^ yv^f^V ^P^' 
roufi€v», Zih fjiiSQ xat rviQ eturifi^ ivipytteti fiefixioufiivXy xau r^c f^^^* tTx^^tfO'tv ov- 
ZiTcors TscwfiivviQ xtv^a-tuQ' xet^^ ^v rta &i^ 9-vva^&tU ^ a-corifp oviixort iixfrai 
fAtpto'fx.bv elQ Toif^ ouuvat; fiiccv avrog xati rvfv xlrifv ix^^ Qi?itta-iy xxi ivipyttxv, it} 
Xivovfiivtiv ryji ^xvtpuvti rSv ayetiuv. — (5) M^ ^etviixo'^i; 'drt fjttxv fitrk roG StoO 
Tfiv df A*f0'/y tJx^v 6 a-wriip' iovtrtp yap m ^vvtt; fjtfecv r&v toAA^v xxi riiv xuriiv 
vxJipX0V9-xy ^xvtpot riiv ova-fxvy oVtuq ii 9-x^^*i t^^ xyxTtiQ (xixv' rSv xoXXSiv xdu 
Tfiv xtfT*iv ipyx^trou 6e?<tta-tv itac fitSci xxt r^g xhrv\(i ^xvtpovfjtivtjv tvxpto'rtio'tM^. 
Similar details are to be found in Theodoras of Mops.; but the genuineness of 
what is given here seems to me to be guaranteed by the fact that there is absolutely 
not a word of an ethical unification of the eternal Son of God (the Logos) with 
Jesus. It is God Himself who is thus united with the latter. 

* Xpfi ^J ytyvuTxttv^ we read in the Catena S. Joh., b'rt 6 fiiv rixVXoq 6 T^xfi. 
oVtm (ptio-tv iieoKiv xhrSi xpia-tv TOtilvy Uri vtdQ xvipuTOv ia-Tiv. 

3 Athanas. : UxCXo^ 6 Zxf4,. €>idv ex rtf^ TrxpUvov cfioXoytl^ Bfov tx IJa^xplr 
d^SevTx. 

* Athanas.: 'Ono^oyu 0fov Ik 'Sx^xp^r h^UvrXy xxi IvTivQtv tviq vTxp^tu^ riiv 
^PX^^ io-x^^oTx^ xxi xpx*iv ^xa-iMtxQ TrxpetXij^dTX^ Ao'yov ii evepybv eg ovpx)foCy xxi 
9-o^ixv ev xvrSt 6fio\oyf7y t« f4.ev 'rpoopia-fiti vpd xtuvuv '6vrXy t^ 5i vTxp^Bt ix 
Nx^xpir xvxiiix^^'^T^^ "vx eJQ s'/ii, 4'^o'tv, 6 It/ txvtx SedQ 6 xxnljp. Therefore it 
is said in the letter of the six Bishops that Christ is God from eternity, ou Tpoyvuo'tty 

«AA* OVO'/x xxi VfTOO'TXTtl. 

* UpoxxTxyythrtxM^, See p. 41, note 8. 
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to say that he became God through divine grace and his con- 
stant manifestation of goodness. * Paul undoubtedly perceived 
in the imparting of the Spirit at the baptism a special stage 
of the indwelling of the Logos in the man Jesus ; indeed Jesus 
seems only to have been Christ from his baptism: "having 
been anointed with the Holy Spirit he was named Christ — the 
anointed son of David is not different from wisdom ** (t^ iy/V 
TTvsifJLxri ;^p/o-tf£}^ Trpojyjyopsviyi XpttrTig — i ex, Axfi)i ;cp/a'tff}^ ovk 
ixxirpioq itrTi rijg trocpixg) The Bishop supported his doctrine 
by copious proofs from Scripture, ' and he also attacked the 
opposite views. He sought to prove that the assumption that 
Jesus was by nature ((pvtret) Son of God, led to having two 
gods, ' to the destruction of Monotheism ; * he fought openly, 
with great energy, against the old expositors, i.e., the Alexandri- 
ans, * and he banished from divine service all Church psalms 
in which the essential divinity of Christ was expressed. * 

The teaching of Paul was certainly a development of 
the old doctrine of Hermas and Theodotus, and the Church 
Fathers had a right to judge it accordingly; but on the other 
hand we must not overlook the fact that Paul not only, as 
regards form, adapted himself more closely to the accepted 
terminology, but that he also gave to the ancient type of doc- 
trine, already heterodox, a philosophical, an Aristotelian, basis, 
and treated it ethically and biblically. He undoubtedly learned 
much from Origen ; but he recognised the worthlessness of the 
double personality construed by Origen, for he has deepened 

^ KirmUv ixoTtU&r^eu rlv xCptov — f| MpwTov ytyoviveu rhv Xpto-r^v Bf^y— 
Va^Ttfoy avr^v Ix TrpoKoriiQ nQtofrotfja-Qm. 

' Vincentius, Commonit 35 — Athanasius (c. Ariam IV. 30) relates that the disci- 
ples of Paul appealed to Acts X. 36 in support of their distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus: tSv x6yov ^TirrttXtv to7q vIoIq ^WpeniX tuetyyt^t^dfitvog tlptivfiv 
ilk *ltiffoO XptvTofi. They said that there was a distinction here like that in the 
O. T. between the word of the Lord and of the prophets. 

3 Epiphan. l.c., c. 3; see also the letter of the six Bishops in Routh, I.e., p. 291. 

•• On the supreme interest taken by Paul in the unity of God see p. 42, note 3, 
Epiph. I.e., ch. I. 

» Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 9. 

• Eoseb. I.e., 5 >o« 
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the exposition given by the latter of the personality of Christ, 
and seen that '* what is attained by nature is void of merit" 
(tx KpxToijfievx T^ Xoycfi Tijg (puasug ouk ?;^£/ eTTXivov). Paul's 
expositions of nature and will in the Persons, of the essence 
and power of love, of the divinity of Christ, only to be per- 
ceived in the work of His ministry, because exclusively con- 
tained in unity of will with God, are almost unparalleled in 
the whole dogmatic literature of the Oriental Churches in the 
first three centuries. For, when such passages do occur in 
Origen, they at once disappear again in metaphysics, and we 
do not know the arguments of the Alogi and the Theodotians. * 
It is, above all, the deliberate rejection of metaphysical specu- 
lation which distinguishes Paul; he substituted for it the study 
of history and the determination of worth on moral g^rounds 
alone, thus reversing Origen's maxim : o (toutvip qv zxt^ fi£TGv<rixv^ 
iXXx y.xr' oi^ixv hr) 6eoq (the Saviour is God not by commu- 
nion, but in essence). As he kept his dogmatic theology free 
from Platonism, his difference with his opponents began in his 
conception of God. The latter described the controversy very 
correctly, when they said that Paul '*had betrayed the mystery 
of the Christian faith,** ' ue.^ the mystic conception of God and 
Christ due to natural philosophy; or' when they complained 
of Paul's denial that the difficulty of maintaining the unity 
of deity, side by side with a plurality of persons, was got 

* The three fragments of "Ebion" given by Mai, I.e., p. 68, and strangely held 
by Hilgenfeld to be genuine (Ketzergeschichte, p. 437 f.), seem to me likewise to 
belong to Paul: at any rate they correspond to his doctrine: *Eic r^^ Tf f I T^o^ifriiy 
£|ifyifo-f«€ (l) Kfltr' i'jrxyytKftav f/syaQ koj (xAfxrd^ xpo^nrvi^ icriv^ '(vm^ fitveni^ 
KM vofioHrm; Tvi^ KottTTOvoQ ha^i^K^ii ytvSfitvoQ' Hvrtt; iecvrbv Upovpyvtva^ v'x-ip xiv- 
TMv fitav i^^vii KXi Qf/ina-tv xeu ivipytictv V%«y 'Jrpo^ rdv 0(^y, ^sAatv i&vTFtp Sfdc 

$t* &v tipydcerro ^scvitiwif/a-tiQ. — (2) S^eVe^ yacp r^ xxrk hiKxtovvymv xeu x6%i» r^ 
xark ^t/iXv$puTiciv a-vvac<pQiti t& @rw, oviiv 'ia-x^v fXifiBpta-iUvov yrpd^ rdv Gt6v, hk 
rd fiiav ecvToC xctt roG &ioC yeviaScet rifv U^mo'tv xat rijv ivspygiav rSv hrt rp 
ffMTiip/ec tSSv avdpuTuv ayec9Siv.^{2) E< yhp iQiXtia-ev xuriv 0fdc vrotvpoa^^veUy xtu 
xarsifiacTO Xiyuv. M^ rb efi6v^ iAAi to 9-dv ytvia-^M flf Aif/t*«, ^ijAov \irt titav *i^X*^ 
litrk roC QsoC rtjv d(A)fo-/v xoci riiv xpS^tv^ txetvo df A)fo-«c k«< Tp^u^^ ihrgp *iio!^t 
r& ©effi. The second and third fragments may be by Thcodorus of Mops., but 
hardly the first. 

2 In Euseb. H. E. VII. 30. 10. 

• Epiph. 1. c, ch. III. : n«0Ao; ov xiytt u6vov Sfbv hk rb rttyfjv gJvett rbv xaripoL 
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over simply by making the Father their source. What is that 
but to admit that Paul started in his idea of God, not from 
the substance^ but from the person? He here represented the 
interests of theism as against the chaotic naturalism of Plato- 
nism. And in appreciating the character of Jesus he refused 
to recognise its uniqueness and divinity in his "nature"; these 
he found only in his disposition and the direction of his will. 
Therefore while Christ as a person was never to him "mere 
man** (;p/Ao^ ivipuTog), yet Christ's natural endowment he would 
not recognise as exceptional. But as Christ had been predestin- 
ated by God in a unique manner, so in conformity to the prom- 
ises the Spirit and the grace of God rested on him exception- 
ally; and thus his work in his vocation and his life, with and 
in God, had been unique. This view left room for a human 
life, and if Paul has, ultimately, used the formula, that Christ 
had become God, his appeal to Philipp. II. 9 shows in what 
sense he understood the words. 

His opponents, indeed, charged him with sophistically and 
deceitfully concealing his true opinion behind phrases with an 
orthodox sound. It is possible, in view of the fact, e.^., that 
he called the impersonal Logos "Son", that there is some 
truth in this; but it is not probable. He was not understood, 
or rather he was misunderstood. Many theologians at the present 
day regard the theology of Hermas as positively Nicene, al- 
though it is hardly a whit more orthodox than that of Paul. If 
such a misunderstanding is possible to the scholars of to-day — 
and Hermas was certainly no dissembler, — why can Firmilian 
not have looked on Paul as orthodox for a time? He taught 
that there was an eternal Son of God, and that he dwelt in 
Jesus; he proclaimed the divinity of Christ, held there were 
two persons (God and Jesus), and with the Alexandrians rejected 
Sabellianism. On this very point, indeed, a sort of concession 
seems to have been made to him at the Synod. We know that 
the Synod expressly censured the term ^^ofioovfriog"^,^ and this 

* This was a weU-known matter at the time of the Arian controversy, and the Semi- 
Ariaos, r.^., appealed expressly to the decision at Ancyra. SeeSozomen H. E. IV. 15 ; 
Athanas., De Synod. 43 sq.; Basilius, £p. 52 ; Hilarius desynodis 81,86; Routh, I.e., 
pp. 360—3655 Hcfele, Conciliengesch. I., 2, p. 140 f. : Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 1 70 f. 
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was done, Athanasius conjectures, to meet an objection of Paul. 
He is said to have argued as follows: — If Christ is not, as he 
taught, essentially human, then he is ifioovviog with the Father. 
But if that be true then the Father is not the ultimate source 
of the deity, but Being (the oif(rlx), and thus we have three 
oifo-ixt ; ' in other words the divinity of the Father is itself de- 
rivative, and the Father is of identical origin with the Son, 

"they become brothers*'. This can have been an objection 
made by Paul. The Aristotelian conception of the oiftrix 
would correspond to his turn of thought, and so would the 
circumstance, that the possibility of a subordinate, natural, 
divinity on the part of the Son is left out of the question. The 
Synod again can very well have rejected ofioGV(rtog in the inter- 
ests of anti-sabellianism. ' Yet it is just as possible that, as 
Hilarius says, the Synod condemned the term because Paul 
himself had declared God and the impersonal Logos (the Son) 
to be Qf/,oov<rto^t />., "of the same substance, of one substance". ' 
However that may be, whenever Paul's view was seen through, 
it was at once felt by the majority to be in the highest degree 
heretical. No one was yet quite clear as to what sort of thing 
this "naturally — divine" element in Christ was. Even Origen 
had taught that he possessed a divinity to which prayer might 
not be offered.* But to deny the divine nature (physis) to the 
Redeemer, was universally held to be an attack on the Rule 
of Faith. ' They correctly perceived the really weak point in 
Paul's Christology, his teaching, namely, that there were actually 
two Sons of God ; * Hermas, however, had already preached 

1 Athanas. I.e. ; avayxii rpc7; oua-fecQ tlvscty fiiecv fih rpoi^youfiivfiv^ rkQ ii Zio 

2 This is also the opiuion of Basilius (I.e.): 'ii^atrxv ykp tKilvot (the Bishops 
assembled against Paul) rijv roC 6fxoova-iov ^uv^v xaipta-r&v 'iwotav oifo-iuQ rt xm 
r&v ofJT^ auTi^Q^ iia-rt KOcretiJtepta-Qela-xv T*jv ova-iocv Traps x^*^ "^^^ Sfioovciov r^v Tpo- 
cfiyopiecv toIq sU ^ iivpi^^. 

' Dorner's view (Ic I. p. 513) is impossible beeause resting on a false inter- 
pretation of the word dfteoutrto^; Paul held the Father and Jesus to be i/^oovo'toi in 
so far as they were persons^ and therefore the Synod eoudemned the term. 

* See De orat. 15, 16. 

» Euseb. H. E. VII. 30 6, 16. 

• See Malchion in Leoniius (Roulh, I.e., p. 312): n«0Aoc ^*l9^iVj f^*i iuo iTta-Tov- 
$at vhvQ- it 3i vtof 6 'I, X^. toC &eov^ vto; Si kxi m a-o^tu, xat &AAo fiiv if vo^m^ 
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this, and Paul was not in earnest about the ''eternal Son". 
Yet this was only a secondary matter. The crucial difference 
had its root in the question as to the divine nature (physis) of 
the Redeemer. 

Now here it is of the highest interest to notice how far, in 
the minds of many Bishops in Palestine and Syria, the specu- 
lative interpretation of the Rule of Faith had taken the place 
of that rule itself. If we compare the letter of Hymenaeus of 
Jerusalem and his five colleagues to Paul with the regula fidei 
— not, say, that of TertuUian and Irenaeus — but the Rule of 
Faith with which Origen has headed his great work : irep) ipx^^* 
then we are astonished at the advance in the times. The 
Bishops explain at the opening of their letter, * that they desired 
to expound, "in writing, the faith which we received from the 
beginning, and possess, having been transmitted and kept in 
the Catholic Church, proclaimed up to our day by the successors 
of the blessed Apostles, who were both eye-witnesses and assistants 
of the Logos, from the law and prophets and the New Testament." 
{lyypx^ov Tjfi/ TiaTiv tjv i^ ipx^^ Txps>M^o[JLsv Kx) ?;^C/Cfcfv TrxpX' 
id£7<rxv Kx) T^poufJLev^v iv r^ >c<x9'oA/>cj} y.x) xyisf, £xxAjf(r/f, (J^ixpi 
rijg ffijfjispov yifJLepxg sk iixiox^^ i'^o ruv fixKxpiuv i7ro7ToXav^ oi 
xx) xvTOTTTxt Kx) xnTVipeTXt ^syovxtFt Tov Xoyou^ rtxTxyyeXXofJLhviv^ 
ix vofiov Kx) Tcpo^yiTuv ax) Tyjg rcxty^q ^ixbyiycvig.) But what they 
pre salted as ** the faith'' and furnished with proof s from Scrip- 
ture, was the speculative theology^ ' In no other writing can 

2Eaao })\ *I. Xf., 1^0 v^ivroDtTou viot. See also Ephraem in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 
229. Farther the Ep. II. Felicis II. papae ad Petrum FulloDem. 

> 5>ee Roulh, I.e., p. 289 sq. 

» The tiVt/c «| &PX^^ T«p«A»f^e7(T« reads (l-c) : ''Or* 6 Bf 3$ iyivvnro^, f7c *(kv»p- 
X^^i* cUpeiroii^ ivxAXoturoQ^ '^v fl^tv otfistQ av^pMXcov^ ov$i l$t7v ^vvetrxr eu rify^^«y 
]f TO fxgyehQ vovtvou if H^^y^vav^M Kaiui ia-rtv eH^/uQ riji iA*f0f /«(, Mpcarivy ^va-tt 
ive^iKTOv 'ivvoiav 3i xeti 6itu9-oCv fiirpfctv irtpt auroC Xa^tiv^ ctya-sTtfTdv^ i^oxaXux- 
rovTO^ roC vhv uvroG . . . toUtov il rhv vtdv ytvvifrdVi fiovoytvti tz/Jy, tlxdvu roG 
iop^ov 0fo0 Tvyx^vovray tputStokov x^if^ Krifftot^ o'o^/ctv kou X6yov km iCvafitv 
&eoC, wpo maivuv '6vru, ou TpoyvMCtty ^AA* ovo'/oi x«/ vToa-rJia-tt Sebv Sf oC utdv^ %v 
Tff vretXeuA xxi vg» itec9iliKi(i eyvuKSrtQ 6fio\oyoCfifv xait KnpCvvoiitv. ^c ^* &y ivrtfi^- 
XWfou TOV vidv roC GtoG 0c6v fiii ghat rpd Kxra^o^iiii xSo'tAOv (^(7y) rfrtvrg^gtv xai 
o/JLoXoyglv^ <^ia««y i^o 6govQ KxrayygXKgo'^at^ ikv 6 vto^ roC QgoC 0fd^ KtfpCa-a-tiTat 
toCtov i\x6rptov roG gxKX'nia-ixa'rtxoG xuvdvo^ i\yoyiJLg^a, km t&o-m ui KxdoXtKai 
itcK^ifffiM o'vii^uvouviv ^fitv. The prehistoric history of the Sou is now expounded, 
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we see the triumph in the sphere of religion of the theology 
of philosophy or of Origen, />., of Hellenism, so clearly, as in 
this letter, in which philosophical dogmatics are put forward 
as the faith itself. But further. At the end of the third century 
even the baptismal confessions were expanded in the East by 
the adoption of propositions borrowed from philosophical theo- 
logy; ' or^ to put it in another way, — baptismal confessions ap- 
parently now first formulated, were introduced in many Oriented 
communities y which also now contained the doctrine of the Logos, 
Since these statements were directed against Sabellianism as 
well as against '^ Ebionitism " ; they will be discussed later on. 

With the deposition and removal of Paul the historian's inte- 
rest in his case is at an end. It was henceforth no longer 
possible to gain a hearing, in the great forum of Church life, 
for a Christology which did not include the personal pre-exist- 
ence of the Redeemer: no one was permitted henceforth to 
content himself with the elucidation of the divinely-human life 
of Jesus in his work. It was necessary to believe in the divine 
nature (physis) of the Redeemer. ' The smaller and remote 
communities were compelled to imitate the attitude of the 
larger. Yet we know from the circular letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria, A.D. 321," that the doctrine of Paul did not by 
any means pass away without leaving a trace. Lucian and his 

and thea it goes on : rdv l\ vihv recpk r^ Tecrpt 'Svret Btbv fih xmki Kvpsov rSv 
yfvuiT&v aiT^vruVi vrb H roC irxTpb^ i^oo'raXivra f{ oupavSv KOt o'etptmUrra Inrv* 
^potfr^Ktvxt. ht&Ktp not rb Ix rifC 'TCxpUvov c^fix x^f^^^ ^^^ ^d wXtipm/ia riiQ 
dtdrtiroQ a-oafiotTtKG^^ t^ $e6rtiri xTpefrru^ iivMrat kou reUo-xotmrou and at the close: 
tt a Xptff-rd^ StoC $uvecfitQ xut StoG a-o^ta irpd Mvmv ivriv oVnt x«i xaid Xpir- 
rd« 'iv KM rd uvrb &v r$ olvix' el km rk fi^Ktvrei toAXmq ixtvo/mQ ixtvotlreu. 
See also Ilahn, Bibl. d. Symbol. 2 Aufl. § 82. 

> The propositions are undoubtedly as a rule phi-ased biblically, and they arc 
biblical; but they are propositions preferred and edited by the learned exegesis of 
the Alexandrian which certainly j was extremely closely allied with philosophical 
speculation. 

s The followers of Paul were no longer looked upon as Christians even at the 
beginning of the fourth century, and therefore they were re-baptised. See the 19 
Canon of Nica;a: Fit pi r&v Uuv^tavto'dvraVy tlra 'rpoc^vydvrtiv t^ Ka$o?^,iKf tKKAifv^tJt^ 
Bpo^ tKre^stTM avafictTrri^eo'dM uutovq f|iT«yroc. 

» Theodoret H. E. I. 4. 
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famous academy, the alma mater of Arianism, were inspired by 
the genius of Paul. ' Lucian — himself perhaps, a native of Samo- 
sata — had, during the incumbency of three Bishops of Antioch, 
remained, like Theodotus and his party in Rome, at the head 
of a school outside of the great Catholic Church. ' In his 
teaching, and in that of Arius, the foundation laid by Paul is 
unmistakable. ' But Lucian has falsified the fundamental thought 
of Paul in yielding to the assumption of a Logos, though a 
very subordinate and created Logos, and in putting this in the 
place of the man Jesus, while his disciples, the Arians, have, 
in the view sketched by them of the person of Christ, been 
unable to retain the features Paul ascribed to it; though they 
also have emphasised the importance of the will in Christ. We 
must conclude, however, that Arianism, as a whole, is nothing 
but a compromise between the Adoptian and the Logos Christ- 
ology, which proves that after the close of the 3rd century, 
no Christology was possible in the Church which failed to re- 
cognise the personal pre-existence of Christ. 

Photinus approximated to Paul of Samosata in the fourth 
century. Above all, however, the great theologians of Antioch 
occupied a position by no means remote from him; for the 
presupposition of the personal Logos Homousios in Christ, 
which they as Church theologians had to accept simply, could 
be combined much better with the thought of Paul, than the 

1 Sec my article "Lucian" in Ilerzog's R.E. 2 Aufl., Bd. VIII., p. 767 ff. 

» See Theodoret I.e. : edfTot ykp Btodi^uKTot iff-ri, ovk iyvooVvrt^ h'rt ii 'i^otyx^i 

TttxoO i^tVKirmv et^oxtipvx^fvro^ tm( ixxXtio'iaQ — ^v StctSe^^fAfvoQ AovxtxvoQ aTocv- 
vAy^ayoti 'iiiMtvt rptdSv Wt9K6'JeMv rfroKutrflii XP^^°^^ — ^^ '''MC ive^tiatti rifv rpCyu 
ippo^tl*6rtQ (scil. Arian and his companions) vCv iifuv rd 'E| ovk '6vtwv ire^^iiff-uv, 
rk itutvMv KtKpviipuvx lAOO'X^^H'CtTct. 

* See esp. Athanas. c. Arian I. 5. "Arius says that there are two wisdoms, one 
which is the true one and at the same time exists in God ; through this the Son arose 
and by participation in it he was simply named Word and Wisdom; for wisdom, he 
says, originated through wisdom according to the will of the wise God. Then he also 
says that there is another Word apart from the Son in God, and through participation 
therein the Son himself has been again named graciously Word and Son." This 
is the doctrine of Paul of Samos., taken over by Arius from Lucian. On the 
distinction see above. 
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Arian assumption of a subordinate god, with attributes half- 
human, half-divine. So also the arguments of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia as to the relation of the Logos and the man Jesus, as 
to nature, will, disposition, etc., are here and there verbally iden- 
tical with those of Paul ; and his opponents, especially Leontius, * 
were not so far wrong in charging Theodore with teaching like 
Paul. ' Paul was in fact condemned a second time in the great 
scholars of Antioch, and— strangely — ^his name was once more 
mentioned, and for the third time, in the Monothelite contro- 
versy. In this case his statements as to the one will {fiix 
6£^}j(rtg sc. of God and Jesus) were shamefully misused, in order 
to show to the opposition that their doctrine had been already 
condemned in the person of the arch-heretic. 

We possess, however, another ancient source of information, 
of the beginning of the 4th century, the Acta Archelai. * This 
shows us that at the extreme eastern boundary of Christendom 
there persisted even among Catholic clerics, if we may use here 
the word Catholic, Christological conceptions which had remained 
unaffected by Alexandrian theology, and must be classed with 
Adoptianism. The author's exposition of Christ consists, so 
far as we can judge, in the doctrine of Paul of Samosata. * 
Here we are shown clearly that the Logos Christology had, at 
the beginning of the 4th century, not yet passed beyond the 
borders of the Christendom comprehended in the Roman 
Empire. 

* See in Routh, I.e., p. 347 sq. 

' See the careful and comprehensive collection of the arguments of Theodore 
in reference to christology, in Swete, Theodori Episcopi Mopsuestfini in epp. B. 
PauU Commentarii, Vol. II. (1882), pp. 289 — 339. 

3 We have to compare also the treatises of Aphraates, written shortly before the 
middle of the 4th century. He adheres to the designation of Christ as Logos 
according to John 1. i; but it is very striking that in our Persian author there is 
not even the slightest allusion in which one could perceive an echo of the Arian 
controversies (Bickell, Ausgewahlte Schriften der syr. Kirchenvater 1874, p. ^S)* See 
tract I, '^On faith", and 17, "Proof that Christ is the Son of God." 

* On the origin of the Acta Archelai see my Texte und Unters. I. 3, 137 ff. 
The principal passages are to be found in ch. 49 and 50. In these the Churchman 
disputes the view of Mani^ that Jesus was a spirit, the eternal Son of God, perfect 
by nature. "Die mihi^ super quern spiritus sanctus sicut columba descendit? Si 
perfeclus erat^ si filius erat, si virtus erat, non poterat spiritus ingredi^ sicut nee 
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3. Expulsion of Modalistic Monarchianism. 

(a). The Modalistic Monarchians in Asia Minor and in the 

West : No^tus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, Aeschines, Praxeas, 

Victorinus (Victor), Zephyrinus, Sabellius, Callistus. ' 

The really dangerous opponent of the Logos Christology 
in the period between A.D. 180 and 300 was not Adoptianism, 
but the doctrine which saw the deity himself incarnate in Christ, 
and conceived Christ to be God in a human body, the Father 

regnum potest ingredi intra regnum. Cuius autem ei caelitus emissa vox testimo- 
Dium detulit dicens: Hie est filius meus dilectus, in quo bene complacui? Die age 
nihil remoreris, quis ille est, qui parat h^c omnia, qui agit universa? Responde 
itane blasphemiam pro ratione impudenterallegas, etinferreconaris?" The following 
Christology is put in the lips of Mani : ^Mihipium videturdicere, quod nihil eguerit 
Alius dei in eo quod adventus eius procuratur ad terras, neque opus habuerit co- 
lumba, neque baptismate, neque matre, neque fratribus/* On the other hand Mani 
says in reference to the Church views: "Si enim hominem eum tantummodo ex 
Maria esse dicis et in baptismate spiritum percepisse, ergo per profectum iilius 
▼idebitur et non per naturam. Si tamen tibi concedam dicere, secundum profectum 
esse filium quasi hominem factum, hominem vere esse opinaris, id est, qui caro et 
sanguis sit?'* In what follows Archelaus says: '^Quomodo potevit vera columba 
verum hominem ingredi atque in eo permanere, caro enim camem ingredi non 
potest? sed magis si lesum hominem verum confiteamur, eum vero, qui dicitur, sicut 
columba, Spiritum Sanctum, salva est nobis ratio in utraque. Spiritus enim 
secundum rectam rationem habitat in homine, et descendit et permanet et compe- 
tenter hoc et factum est et fit semper . . . Descendit spiritus super hominem dignum 
se ... Poterat dominus in cselo positus facere quae voluerat, si spiritum eum esse 
et non hominem dices. Sed non ita est, quoniam exinanivit semetipsum formam 
servi accipiens. Dico autem de eo, qui ex Maria /actus est homo. Quid enim? 
Don poteramus et nos multo facilius et lautius ista narrare? sed absit, ut a veritate 
declinemus iota unum aut unum apicem. Est enim qui de Maria natus est filius, 
qui totum hoc quod magnum est, voluit perferre certamen lesus. Hie est Christus 
dei^ qui descendit super eum, qui de Maria est . , . Statim (post baptismum) in 
desertum a Spiritu ductus est lesus, quem cum diabolus ignoraret, dicebat ei: Si 
filius est dei, Ignorabat autem propter quid genuisset filium dei (scil. Spiritus), qui 
fradicabat regnum calorum, quod erat habitaculum magnum, nee ab uUo alio 
parari potuisset; unde et affixus cruci cum resurrexisset ab inferis, assumptus est 
illuc, uhi Christus filius dei regnabat . . . Sicut enim Paracleti pondus nullus alius 
valuit sustinere nisi soli discipuli et Paulus beatus, ita etiam spiritum^ qui de cselis 
descenderat, per quem vox patema testatur dicens : Hie est filius meus dileetus, 
nullus alius portare pravaluit, nisi qui ex Alaria natus est super omnes sanctos 
lesus^^ It is noteworthy that the author (in ch. 37) ranks Sabellius as a heretic 
with Valentinus, Marcion, and Tatian. 

^ DoUinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, 1853. Volkmar, Hippolyt. und die rom. 
Zeitgenossen, 1855. Hagemann, Die romische Kirche, 1864. Langen, Gesch. d. 
romischen Kirche I., p. 192 ff. Numerous monographs on Hippolytus and the 
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become flesh. Against this view the great Doctors of the 
Church — TertuUian, Origen, Novatian, but above all, Hippol)rtus — 
had principally to fight. Its defenders were called by TertuUian 
'*Monarchiani*', and, not altogether correctly, '* Patripassiani **, 
which afterwards became the usual names in the West (see €,g,y 
Cypr., Ep. 73. 4). In the East they were all designated, after 
the famous head of the school, "Sabelliani" from the second 
half of the third century; yet the name of ** Patripassiani " 
was not quite unknown there also, * Hippolytus tells us in 

origin of the Philosophumena^ as also on the authorities for the history of the 
early heretics, come in here. See also Caspari, Quellen III., vv. //. The authorites 
are for Noetus, the Syntagma of Hippolytus (Epiph., Philaster, Pseudo-TertulL), and 
his great work against Monarchianism, of which the so-called 'OyuKict 'IttoA^tov 
f*C Tify a'iptviv Noifrov Tivrf; (Lagarde, Hippol. qua feruntur, p. 43 sq.) may with 
extreme probability be held to be the conclusion. Both these works have been 
made use of by Epiph. H. 57. [When Epiph. (I.e. ch. i) remarks that "Noetus appeared 
±130 years ago", it is to be inferred that he fixed the date from his authority j the 
anti-monarchian work of Hippolytus. For the latter he must have had a date, which 
he believed he could simply transfer to the period of Noetus, since Noetus is 
described in the book as oh xpi xo^XoC xP^^ov yiv^ixtvoQ. But in that case his 
source was written about A.D. 230 — 240, /.^., almost at the same time as the so- 
called Little Labyrinth. It is also possible, however, that the above date refers to the 
excommunication of Noetus. In that case the work which has recorded this event, 
C2in have been written at the earliest in the fourth decade of the fourth centnry]. 
Most of the later accounts refer to that of Epiph. An independent one is the 
section Philos. IX. 7 sq. (X. 27; on this Theodoret is dependent H. F. III. 3). 
For Epigonus and Cleomenes we have Philos. IX. 7, 10, 11, X. 27; Theodoret 
II. F. III. 3. For iEschines: Pseudo-TerluU. 26; Philos. VHI. 19, X. 26; for 
Praxeas : TertuU. adv. Prax., Pseudo-TertuU. 30. The later Latin writers against 
heretics are at this point all dependent on TertuUian; yet see Optat., de schism. 
I. 9. Lipsius has tried to prove that TertuUian has used "Hippolytus against 
Noetus" in his work adv. Prax. (Quellen-kritik, p. 43; Ketzergeschichte, p. 183 f. ; 
Jahrbuch ftir deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 704); but the attempt is not successful (see 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1874, p. 200 f.). For Victorinus we have Pseudo-TertuU. 3a 
For Zephyrinus and Callistus : Philos. IX. 1 1 sq. Origen has also had Roman 
Monarchians in view in many of the arguments in his commentaries. On Origen^s 
residence in Rome and his relations with Hippolytus, see Euseb. H. E. VL 14; 
}erome, De vir. inl. 61 ; Photius Cod. 121 ; on his condenmation at Rome, see 
Jerome Ep. 33, ch. 4. 

> Orig. in Titum, Lomm. V., p. 287 " . . . sicut et illos, qui superstitiose magis 
quam religiose, uti ne videantur duos deos dicere, neque rursum negare salvatoris 
deitatem, unam eandemque substantiam patris ac filii asseverant, id est, duo quidem 
nomina secundum diversitatem causarum recipientes, unam tamen vTdvrewn sub- 
sistere, id est, unam personam duobus nominibus subiacentem, qui latine Patripas- 
siani appellantur." Athanas., de synod. 7 after the formula Autioch. macrostich. 
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the Philosophutnena, that at that time the Monarchian contro- 
versy agitated the whole Church, * and TertuUian and Origen 
testified, that in their day the "economic** trinity, and the 
technical application of the conception of the Logos to Christ, 
were regarded by the mass of Christians with suspicion. ' 
Modalism, as we now know from the Philosoph., was for almost 
a generation the official theory in Rome. That it was not an 
absolute novelty can be proved;' but it is very probable, on 

* IX. 6 : iiiyivrov rdpaxov Kotrk ^dvra rbv xSo'fioy iv ir&fftv ro7Q via-roi^ ifi- 

« Ad. Prax. 3 : Simplices quique, ne dixerim impnidentes ct idiotae, quae maior 
semper pars credentium est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus diis sseculi ad 
unicum et verum deum transfer^ non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed cum sua 
otKOvoiiia esse credendum, expavescunt ad otKOvofifetv . . . Itaque duos et tres iam 
iactitant a nobis praedicari, se vero unius dei cultores prsesumunt , . . monarchiam 
inquiunt tcnemus." Orig., in Joh. 11 3. Lomm. I. p. 95: "Ertpot ii ol fiiiiiviliS' 
rfc> '< t**l ^In^-oCv Xptvriv km roCrev ivretvpotvivovt rbv ytvifitvov vApna \6yov rd 
w&v vofi/vavrti tlvai roC A6yov^ Xpivr^v Kork o'^pxa fi6vov yiy)im9K0V9i roioCrov ii 
ivri rd tA^^o; tBv xnfivrtvKtveu vofit^bfiivuv. Origen has elsewhere distinguished 
four grades in religion: (i) those who worship idols, (2) those who worship angelic 
powers, (3) tAose to whom Christ is the entire God^ (4) those whose thoughts rise 
to the unchangeable deity. Clement (Strom. VI. 10) had already related that there 
were Christians who, in their dread of heresy, demanded that everything should 
be abandoned as superfluous and alien, which did not tend directly to blessedness. 

• See above (Vol. I., p. 195) where reference is made, on the one hand, 
to the Modalism reflected in Gnostic and Enkratitic circles (Gosp. of the Egypt., 
and Acta Lenc, Simonians in Iren. I. 231); on the other, to the Church formulas 
phrased, or capable of being interpreted, modalistically (see II. Ep. of Clement, 
Ign. ad Ephes., Mclito [Syr. Fragments]; and in addition, passages which speak 
of God having suffered, died, etc.). It is instructive to notice that the development 
in Marcionite Churches and Montanist communities moved parallel to that in the 
great Church. Marcion himself, being no dogmatist, did not take any interest in the 
question of the relation of Christ to the higher God. Therefore it is not right to 
reckon him among the Modalists, as Neander has done (Gnost. Syxtemc, p. 294, 
Kirchengesch. I. 2, p. 796). But it is certain that later Marcionites in the West 
taught Patripassianism (Ambros. de fide V. 13. 162, T. IL, p. 579; Ambrosiaster 
ad I. Cor. II. 2, T. II., App. p. 117). Marcionites and Sabellians were therefore 
at a later date not seldom classed together. Among the Montanists at Rome there 
were, about A.D. 200, a Modalistic party and one that taught like Hippolytus; at 
the head of the former stood ^Eschines, at the head of the latter Proculus. Of 
the followers of iEschines, Hippolytus says (Philos. X. 26) that their doctrine 
was that of Noetus: aJbr^"* tlvat vfbv xai xaripact iperrbv xai &6peLrov\ ytvvifT^v xat 
iyiwnrovt tfwrrdv neti i^^varov. It is rather an idle question whether Montanus 
himself and the prophetic women taught Modalism. They certainly used formulas 
which had a Modalistic sound; but they had also others which could ^^\."et^^\^^\i^ 
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the other hand, that a Modalistic doctrine, which sought to 
exclude every other, only existed from the end of the second 
century. It was in opposition to Gnosticism that the first effort 
was made to fix theologically the formulas ofa naive Modalism, 
and that these were used to confront the Logos Christology in 
order (i) to avert Ditheism, (2) to maintain the complete divin- 
ity of Christ, and (3) to prevent the attacks of Gnosticism. An 
attempt was also made, however, to prove Modalism by exe- 
gesis. That is equivalent to saying that this form of doctrine, 
which was embraced by the great majority of Christians, * was 
supported by scientific authorities, from the end of the second 
century. But it can be shown without difliculty, how hurtful 
any contact with theology could not fail to be to the naive 
conception of the incarnation of the deity in Christ, and we may say 
that it was all over with it — though of course the death-struggle 
lasted long — when it found itself compelled to attack others or 
to defend itself. When it required to clothe itself in a cloak 
manufactured by a scientific theology, and to reflect on the 
idea of God, it belied its own nature, and lost its raison cTetre. 
What it still retained was completely distorted by its opponents. 
Hippolytus has in the Philosophumena represented the doctrine 
of Noetus to have been borrowed from Heraclitus. That 

nterpreted and could not but be interpreted "economically". In the Test, of the 
XII. Patriarchs many passages that, in the Jewish original, spoke of Jehovah's ap- 
pearance among his people must now have received a Christian impress from their 
Christian editor. It is remarkable that, living in the third ceatury, he did not 
scruple to do this, see Simeon 6: Urt 6 Kupio^ 6 StoQ fiiyetQ roC 'Itf-poif A, ^auv^fif- 
voc £T< yiJQ luc eivdpuTOQ Koit vmI^cov iv ayrSi rdv ^Aieifi ... Urt 6 Bt6^ vSfia A«/3«y 
Kxi 0-vvt9'6tuv av3p«To/c 'ia-ua-tv aivipuirov^ ; Levi 5, Juih 22, Issachar. 7 : ^;t9yr(c 
lig^* iecvT&v rhv Stov roC ovpeivoCy a-vfjLTopevoiJLtvov to7q MpuxoiQi Zebul. gi^i^^itrU 
Sidv gv ffx^il^oeTi ivJpwTov ; Dan. 5; Naphth. 8: i^^fja-tTat StdQ KorottcSy iv aApm- 
ipoti fT/ TifC yifc : Asher 7 : 'iu^ ov 6 V\l/tTroi Wivxi^yiTxt riiv yJfv, text xurdQ (Al«y 
tfC HvdpuTOi fitrk avdpuTMv ia-dtuv km ir/vuv ; Benjamin lo. Very different Christ- 
ologies, however, can be exemplified from the Testaments. It is not certain what 
sort of party Philaster (H. 51) meant (Lipsius Ketzergesch., p. 99 f.). In the third 
century Modalism assumed various forms, among which the conception of a 
formal transformation of God into man, and a real transition of the one into the 
other, is noteworthy. An exclusive Modalistic doctrine first existed in the Church 
after the fight with Gnosticism. 

1 Tertull. I.e. and ch. I.: "simplicitas doctrinae", ch. 9, Epiphan. H. 6a. 2 
ii^thivranrot if ixipMOt. Philos. IX. 7, 1 1 : Ze^vplvoQ thcortiQ kcU ityp^iAfiaro^ 1.C 
ch. 6 : iiiaWi^, 
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is, of course, an exaggeration. But once we grasp the whole 
problem "philosophically and scientifically" — and it was so 
understood even by some scientific defenders of Monarchianism — 
then it undoubtedly resembles strikingly the controversy regard- 
ing the idea of God between the genuine Stoics and the Pla- 
tonists. As the latter set the transcendent, apathetic God of 
Plato above the xSyo^-ieog of Heraclitus and the Stoics, so 
Origen, ^.^., has charged the Monarchians especially with stop- 
ping short at the God manifest, and at work, in the world, 
instead of advancing to the ** ultimate" God, and thus 
apprehending the deity "economically". Nor can it surprise 
us that Modalistic Monarchianism, after some of its represent- 
atives had actually summoned science, />., the Stoa, to their 
assistance, moved in the direction of a pantheistic conception of 
God. But this does not seem to have happened at the outset, 
or to the extent assumed by the opponents of the school. Not 
to speak of its uncultured adherents, the earliest literary defend- 
ers of Modalism were markedly monotheistic, and had a real 
interest in Biblical Christianity. It marks the character of the 
opposition, however, that they at once scented the God of 
Heraclitus and Zeno— a proof of how deeply they themselves 
were involved in Neo-platonic theology. * As it was in Asia 

1 That the scientific defenders of Modalism adopted the Stoic method — just as 
the Theodotians had the Aristotelian (see above) — is evident, and Hippolytus was 
therefore so far correct in connecting Noetus with Heraclitus, t\e.j with the father 
of the Stoa. To Hagemann belongs the merit (Rom. Kirche, pp. 354 — 371) of having 
demonstrated the traces of Stoic Logic and Metaphysics in the few and imperfectly 
transmitted tenets of the Modalists. (See here Hatch, The influence etc., p. 19 f. on 
the vviixAvx't^ sind the substantial unity of ^^ivx^ and vSiia). We can still re- 
cognise, especially from Novatian's refutation, the syllogistic method of the Modalists, 
which rested on nominalist^ i.e.^ Stoic, logic. See, ^.^., the proposition: Si unus 
dens Christus, Christus autem deus, pater est Christus, quia unus deus; si non 
pater sit Christus, dum et deus filius Christus, duo dii contra scriptnras introducti 
videantur.** But those utterances in which contradictory attributes, such as visible^ 
invisible etc., are ascribed to God, could be excellently supported by the Stoic system 
of categories. That system distinguished 'dtec {ola-iot^ vTOKe/fAtvov) from a-vfi^i^tiK^rec^ 
or more accurately (i) vToxf//itev« (substrata, subjects of judgment); (2) xoii 
(qualitatives) ; (3) xciQ Uxovra (definite modifications) and (4) TrpbQ rt t«c 'ixovrcc 
(^lative modifications). Nos. 2 — 4 form the qualities of the idea as a a-vytuxv* 
c/aSvov; but 2 and 3 belong to the conceptual sphere of the subject itself, while 4 
embraces the variable relation of the subject to other subjects. The designatioxis 
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Minor that Adoptianism first entered into conflict with the 
Logos Christology, so the Church of Asia Minor seems to 
have been the scene of the first Modalistic controversy, while in 
both cases natives of that country transferred the dispute to Rome. 

Father and Son, visible and invisible etc., must be conceived as such relative 
accidental, attributes. The same subject can in one relation be Father, in another 
Son, or, according to circumstances, be visible or invisible. One sees that this 
logical method could be utilised excellently to prove the simple unreasoned proix>- 
sitions of the old Modal ism. There are many traces to show that the system was 
applied in the schools of Epigonus and Cleomenes, and it is with schools we have 
here to deal. Thus, e.g.,, we have the accusation which, time and again, Origen 
made against the Monarchians, that they only assnme one vxexttntvov^ and combine 
Father and Son indiscriminately as modes in which it is manifested. (Hagemann 
refers to Orig. on Matt. XVI. 14: oi ffvyx'ovTtQ xarph^ ksu vioC *ivvotee¥\ and on 
John X. 21 : vvyx'^l^^vot tv r^ Tnpt ^ecrpdQ Koi vIoG r6frqi — but vuyxittv is the 
Stoic term). The proposition is also Stoic that while the one vxoKtifdJ¥ov is capable 
of being divided {h»tpt7v)y it is only subjectively, in our conceptions of it (rf 
fT/vo/f /t*^**?!)) so that merely iv6fiecra not differences jcarf* vHo'Tewtv, result. Further, 
the conception of the Logos as a mere sound is verbally that of the Stoics, who 
defined the ^vjf {x6yeQ) as ijf^ xixXiiyfiivoQ If rb '/itov alo-^irrbv ixo^Q. TertuUian 
adv. Prax. 7; "quid est enim, dices^ sermo nisi vox et sonus oris et sicut ^aiw- 
matici tradunt, aer offensus, intelligibilis auditu, cetenim vacuum nescio quid et 
inane et incorporale ? " Hippolyt., Philos. X. 33: ecdc Arfyov ixoytwA^ oh k6yo¥ 
iii ^«v^y. Novatian, de trinit 31 : "sermo filius natus est, qui non in sono per- 
cussi aeris aut tono coactae de visceribus vocis accipitur." The application of 
Nominalist Logic and Stoic Methaphysics to theology was discredited in the 
controversy with the Modalists under the names of "godless science", or "the 
science of the unbelievers", just as much as Aristotelian philosophy had been in 
the fight with the Adoptians. Therefore, even as early as about A.D. 250, one of 
the most rancorous charges levelled at N«vatian by his enemies was that he was 
a follower of another, />., of the Stoic, philosophy (Cornelius ap. Euseb. H. E. VI. 
43. 16; Cypr. Ep. 55. 24,60.3). Novatian incurred this reproach because he opposed 
the Monarchians with their own, i>., the syllogistic, method, and because he had 
maintained, as was alleged, imitating the Stoics, "omnia peccata paria esse.'* 
Now if the philosophy of Adoptian scholars was Aristotelian, and that of 
Modalistic scholars was Stoic, so the philosophy of Tatian, TertuUian, Hippo- 
lytus, and Origen, in reference to the One and Many, and the real evolutions 
{litpt9'fi6^ of the one to the many is unmistakably Platonic. Hagemann (I.e. pp. 
182 — 206) has shown the extent to which the expositions of Plotinus (orPorphyiy) 
coincide in contents and form, method and expression — see especially the conception 
of Hypostasis (substance) in Plotinus — with those of the Christian theologians mentioned 
among whom we have to include Valentinus. (See also Hipler in the ostr. Vierteljahrsschr. 
f. Kath. Theol. 1869, p. 161 ff., quoted after Losche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, p. 259). 
When the Logos Christology triumphed completely in the Church at the end of 
the third century, Neoplatonism also triumphed over Aristotelianism and Stoicism in 
ecclesiastical science, and it was only in the West that theologians, like Amobios, 
were tolerated who in their pursuit of Christian knowledge rejected Platonism. 
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It is possible that Noetus was not excommunicated till about 
A.D. 230, and, even if we cannot now discover his date 
more accurately, it seems to be certain that he first excited 
attention as a Monarchian, and probably in the last twenty 
years of the second century. This was perhaps in Smyrna, ' 
his native place, perhaps in Ephesus. * He was excommuni- 
cated in Asia Minor, only after the whole controversy had, 
comparatively speaking, come to a close in Rome. ' This ex- 
plains why Hippolytus has mentioned him last in his great work 
against the Monarchians, while in the Philosoph. he describes 
him as the originator {IX. 6 : ccpz^7ov) of the heresy. * A 
disciple of his, Epigonus, came to Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, or shortly before (-f 200), and is said to have there dif- 
fused the teaching of his master, and to have formed a separate 
party of Patripassians, At first Cleomenes, the disciple of Epi- 
gonus, was regarded as the head of the sect, and then, from 
c. A.D. 215, Sabellius. Against these there appeared, in the 
Roman Church, especially the presbyter Hippolytus, who sought 
to prove that the doctrine promulgated by them was a revolu- 
tionary error. But the sympathies of the vast majority of the 
Roman Christians, so far as they could take any part in the 
dispute, were on the side of the Monarchians, and even among 
the clergy only a minority supported Hippolytus. The "unedu- 
cated" Bishop Zephyrine, advised by the prudent Callistus, was 
himself disposed, like Victor, his predecessor (see under), to the 
Modalistic views; but his main effort seems to have been to 
calm the contending parties, and at any cost to avoid a new 

» Hippol. c. Noet I., Philos. IX. 7. 
« Epiph. I.C., ch. I. 

• According to Hippol. c. Noet. I., he was not condemned after the first trial, 
but only at the close of a second, — a proof of the uncertainty that still prevailed. 
It is impossible now to discover what ground there was for the statement that 
Noetus gave himself out to be Moses, and his brother to be Aaron. 

* The fact that Noetus was able to live for years in Asia Minor undisturbed, 
has evidently led Theodoret into the mistake that he was a later Monarchian who 
only appeared after Epigonus and Cleomenes. For the rest, Hippolytus used the 
name of Noetus in his attack on him, simply as a symbol under which to oppose 
later Monarchians (see Ztschr. f. d. hist* Theol. 1874, p. 201); this is at once clear 
from ch. 2. 
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schism in the Roman Church, already sadly split up. After his 
death the same policy was continued by Callistus (217 — 222), 
now raised to the Bishopric. But as the schools now attacked 
each other more violently, and an agreement was past hoping 
for, the Bishop determined to excommunicate both Sabellius and 
Hippolytus, the two heads of the contending factions.^ The 
Christological formula, which Callistus himself composed, was 
meant to satisfy the less passionate adherents of both parties, 
and this it did, so far as we may conjecture. The small party 
of Hippolytus "the true Catholic Church", held its ground in 
Rome for only about fifteen years, that of Sabellius probably 
longer. The formula of Callistus was the bridge, on which the 
Roman Christians, who were originally favourable to Monarchi- 
anism, passed over to the recognition of the Logos Christology, 
following the trend of the times, and the science of the Church. 
This doctrine must have already been the dominant theory in 
Rome when Novatian wrote his work De Trinitate, and from 
that date it was never ousted thence. It had been established in 
the Capital by a politician, who, for his own part, and so far 

1 Philos. IX. 12 : Ol/r«c 6 KiAA/o-roc ti^Tii r^v roH Zt^vpf»ov rf Afi/rifv vofii^ttv 
rtrvx^Mveu oZ t^yip&ro^ rbv Zai^iXXtov ^TfWfv c&c fcif (PpovoGvra ip9uQy it^otJcmQifik 
xeci vofi^eiv oVru ivveca-^eti iTorptifOta-dau rijv frpoi; rki; exJcAifo-Arc Ketmyoptotv, taQ fiij 
iXXorptMQ ^pov&v, Hippolytus, whose treatment of Sabellius is respectful, compared 
with his attitude to Callistus, says nothing of his own excommunication ; it is there- 
fore possible that he and his small faction had already separated from CaUistus, 
and for their part had put him under the ban. This cannot have happened under 
Zephyrine, as is shown directly by Philos. IX. 11, and all we can infer fromch. 7 
is that the party of Hippolytus had ceased to recognise even Zephyrine as Bishop ; 
so correctly Dollinger, I.e., p. lOi f., 223 f; a different view in Lipsius, Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 150. The situation was doubtless this: Epigonus and Clcomenes had 
founded a real school {hiac^KxXslcv) in the Roman Church, perhaps in opposition 
to that of the Theodotians, and this school was protected by the Roman bishops, 
(s. Philos. IX. 7 : Ze^vp7voQ [tw Kip^et •x-poa-^tpoiJLivu iretS6iztvoi] trvvtxotipti ro7; 
xpevieVa-i r& KXeofx,iv€i fioi9tirtv€9'&xi . . . Toutuv Kxrk hac$ox^v iiifittvt rd iiiaffxa' 
AfiO» KpaiTVv6fievov Koii efrav^cv $tk rd a-vvxtpio-^att uvrot^ rh S«^(/p7vov km tov 
KiAA/ff-Tcv). Hippolytus attacked the orthodoxy and Church character of the school, 
which possessed the sympathy of the Roman community, and he succeeded, after 
Sabellius had become its head, in getting Callistus to expel the new leader from 
the Church. But he himself was likewise excommunicated on account of his Christ- 
ology, his "rigourism" and his passionate agitations. At the moment the com- 
munity of Callistus was no longer to him a Catholic Church, but a iiiuvKatXito* 
(see Philos. IX. 12, p 458, i; p. 462, 42). 
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as he took any interest at all in dogmatics, had been more 
inclined to the Modalistic theory. ' 

The scantiness of our sources for the history of Monarchi- 
anism in Rome, — not to speak of other cities— in spite of the 
discovery of the Philosophumena, is shown most clearly by the 
circumstance that Tertullian has not mentioned the names of 
Noetus, Epigonus, Cleomenes, or Callistus; on the other hand, 
he has introduced a Roman Monarchian, Praxeas, whose name 
is not mentioned by Hippolytus in any of his numerous contro- 
versial writings. This fact has seemed so remarkable that very 
hazardous hypotheses have been set up to explain it. It has 
been thought that ** Praxeas'* is a nickname (= tradesman), and 
that by it we ought really to understand Noetus, ' Epigonus, ' 
or Callistus. * The correct view is to be found in DoUinger * 
and Lipsius. • Praxeas' had come to Rome before Epigonus, 
at a date anterior to the earliest of Hippolytus* personal re- 
collections, accordingly about contemporaneously with Theodo- 
tus, or a little earlier, while Victor was Bishop; according to 
Lipsius, and this is probable, even during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus. ' He probably resided only a short time in Rome, 

1 The attempt has been made in the above to separate the historical kernel from 
the biassed description of Hippolytus in the Philos. His account is reproduced 
most correctly by Caspari (Quellen III., p. 325 if.). Hippolytus has not disguised 
the fact that the Bishops had the great mass of the Roman community on their 
side (IX. 1 1), but he has everywhere scented hypocrisy, intrigues and subserviency, 
where it is evident to the present day that the Bishops desired to protect the Church 
from the rabies iheologorum. In so doing, they only did what their office demanded, 
and acted in the spirit of their predecessors, in whose days the acceptance of the 
brief and broad Church confession was alone decisive, while beyond that freedom 
ruled. It is also evident that Plippolytus considered Zephyrine and the rest a set 
of ignorant beings {}diotes\ because they would not accede to the new science 
and the "^ economic" conception of God. 

3 According to Pseudo-Tertull. 30, where in fact the name of Praxeas is sub- 
stituted for Nocftus. 

3 De Rossi, Bullet 1866, p. 170. 

^ So, eg.^ Hagemann, I.e., p. 234 f., and similarly at an earlier date, Semler. 

^ L.C., p. 198. 

• Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1868, H. 4. 

7 The name has undoubtedly not been shown elsewhere up till now. 

s ChronoL d. rom. Bischofe, p. 173 f. 
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where he met with no opposition; and he founded no school 
in the city. When, twenty years afterwards, the controversy was 
at its height in Rome and Carthage, and Tertullian found him- 
self compelled to enter the lists against Patripassianism, the 
name of Praxeas was almost forgotten. Tertullian, however, 
laid hold of him because Praxeas had been the first to raise a 
discussion in Carthage also, and because he had an antipathy 
to Praxeas who was a decided anti-montanist. In his attack, 
Tertullian has, however, reviewed the historical circumstances of 
about the year A.D. 210, when his work Adv. Prax. was 
written; nay, he manifestly alludes to the Roman Monarchians, 
ue,, to Zephyrinus and those protected by him. This observ- 
ation contains what truth there is in the hypothesis that Praxeas 
is only a name for another well-known Roman Monarchian. 

Praxeas was a confessor of Asia Minor, and the first to bring 
the dispute as to the Logos Christology to Rome. ' At the 
same time he brought from his birth-place a resolute zeal against 
the new prophecy. We are here, again, reminded of the faction 
of Alogi of Asia Minor who combined with the rejection of the 
Logos Christology an aversion from Montanism; cf. also the 
Roman presbyter Caius. Not only did his efforts meet with no 
opposition in Rome, but Praxeas induced the Bishop, by giving 
him information as to the new prophets and their communities 
in Asia, to recall the litterce pacis^ which he had already sent 
them, and to aid in expelling the Paraclete. * If this Bishop was 
Eleutherus, and that is probable from Euseb. H. E. V. 4, then 
we have four Roman Bishops in succession who declared them- 
selves in favour of the Modalistic Christology, viz., Eleutherus, 
Victor, Zephyrine, and Callistus; for we learn from Pseudo- 
Tertullian that Victor took the part of Praxeas. * But it is also 

» Adv. Prax. : Iste primus ex Asia hoc genus pervcrsitatis intulit Romam, homo 
ct alias inquietus, insuper dc iactatione martyrii inflatus ob solum et simplex el 
breve carceris taedium. 

' L.C.: Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romse procuravit, prophetiam expulit el 
haeresim intulit, paracletum fugavit et patrem crucitixit. 

> Pseudo-TertuU. : Praxeas quidem haeresim introduxit quam Victorious corrobo- 
rare curavit. This Victorinus is rightly held by most scholars to be Bishop Victor • 
(i) there is the name (on Victor = Victorinus, see Langen I.e., p. 196; Caspari, 
Quellen III., p. 333, n. 102); (2) the date; (3) the expression "curavii" which 
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possible that Victor was the Bishop whom TertulHan (Adv. 
Prax.) was thinking of, and in that case Eleutherus has no 
place here. It is at all events certain that when Dynamistic 
Monarchianism was proscribed by Victor, it was expelled not 
by a defender of the Logos Christology, but in the interests 
of a Modalistic Christology. The labours of Praxeas did not 
yet bring about a controversy in Rome with the Logos Doctrine ; 
he was merely the forerunner of Epigonus and Cleomenes there. 
From Rome he betook himself to Carthage, * and strove against 
the assumption of any distinction between God and Christ. But 
he was resisted by Tertullian, who, at that time, still belonged 
to the Catholic Church, and he was silenced, and even com- 
pelled to make a written recantation. With this ended the 
first phase of the dispute. ' The name of Praxeas does not again 
occur. But it was only several years afterwards that the con- 
troversy became really acute in Rome and Carthage, and 
caused Tertullian to write his polemical work. ' Of the final 
stages of Monarchianism in Carthage and Africa we know 
nothing certain. Yet see under. 

It is not possible, from the state of our sources, to give a 
complete and homogeneous description of the doctrine of the 
older Modalistic Monarchianism. But the sources are not alone 
to blame for this. As soon as the thought that God Himself 

points to a high position, and is exactly paralleled by the vvvxiptv^eu used by 
Hippolytus in referring to Zephyrine and Callistus (see p. 58, note i); lastly, 
the £act that Victor^s successors, as we know definitely, held Monarchian views. 
The excommunication of Theodotus by Victor proves nothing, of course, to the 
contrary; for the Monarchianism of this man was of quite a different type from 
that of Praxeas. 

* This is definitely to be inferred from the words of Tertullian (I.e.): "Fructi- 
caverant avenae Praxeanae hie quoque superseminatae dormientibus multis in sim- 
plicitate doctrinae"; see Caspari, I.e.; Hauclc, Tertullian, p. 368 ; Lan^en, I.e., p. 199; 
OQ the other side Hesselberg, Tertullian*s Lehre, p. 24, and Hagemann, l.c. 

' Tertullian, I.e.: Avenae Praxeanae traductae dehinc per quem deus voluit (scil. 
per roe), etiam evulsae videbantur. Denique eaveratpristinum doctor deemendat tone 
sua, et manet chirographum apud psychicos, apud quos tuuc gesta res est; exinde 
silentium. 

' TertuU., Lc. Avenae vero illae ubique tunc semen excusserant. Ita altquamdiu 
per hypocrisin subdola vivacitate latitavit, et nunc denuo erupit. Sed et denuo 
eradicabitur. si voluerit dominus. 
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was incarnate in Christ had to be construed theologically, very 
various attempts could not fail to result. These could lead, 
and so far did lead, on the one hand, to hazardous conceptions 
involving transformation, and, on the other, almost to the border 
of Adoptianism; for, as soon as the indwelling of the deity of the 
Father [deitas patris) in Jesus was not grasped in the strict sense 
as an incarnation, as soon as the element that in Jesus consti- 
tuted his personality was not exclusively perceived in the deity 
of the Father, these Christians were treading the ground of the 
Artemonite heresy. Hippolytus also charged Callistus with 
wavering between Sabellius and Theodotus, * and in his work 
against Noetus he alludes (ch. III.) to a certain affinity between 
the latter and the leather-worker. Inthe writings of Origen, more- 
over, several passages occur, regarding which it will always 
be uncertain whether they refer to Modalists or Adoptians. Nor 
can this astonish us, for Monarchians of all shades had a com- 
mon interest in opposition to the Logos ChristologyLifi^y re- 
presented the conception of the Person of Christ founded on the 
history of salvation^ as against one based on the histo ry of h is 
nature. 

Among the different expositions of the doctrine of the older 
Modalists that of Hippolytus in his work against Noetus shows 
us it in its simplest form. The Monarchians there described 
are introduced to us as those who taught that Christ is the 
Father himself, and that the Father was born, suffered and 
died. ' If Christ is God, then he is certainly the Father, or he 
would not be God. If Christ, accordingly, truly suffered, then 
the God, who is God alone, suffered. ' But they were not only 
influenced by a decided interest in Monotheism, * a cause which 
they held to have been injured by their opponents, * whom 

» Philos. IX. 12, X. 27. Epiph. li. 57. 2. 

2 C. I : i^4'*f '''^''' X/j/ff'TCv avrh slvxt rov frxrepoi ksu aurh rov Trxrtpa ytytvviia-iiu 
Kxi ^iTovSevoct Kxi acTOTedvifKevoit. 

^ C. 2: El oZv Xpta-rov 6fJLO?^oyS &i6v, oclfTOi ixpx cct/v 6 feecrvtpy ii y% 'iTTtvi 
@i6(;. 'irxOev H Xpta-TOQ, eevTd^ uv 0fo'c, <xpx oZv 'ixxUv fraTtip^ vacrfip yap eturd^ ipr 

** ^acTKOua-tv crvvia-rxv tvx Siov (c. 2). 

* Hippolytus defends himself, c. 11. 14: ov $uo Qsovq Af>«, s. Philos. IX. II, 
fin. 12: hfnioa-U 6 KahhuTO^ ijiuv cjsihXet tlrsir h'Oeot i7Tg. From c. Noet. 11 it 
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they called ditheists {ilSsot), but they fought in behalf of the 
complete deity of Jesus, which, in their opinion, could only be 
upheld by their doctrine. * In support of the latter they appealed, 
like the Theodotians, chiefly to the Holy Scriptures, and, indeedi 
to the Catholic Canon ; thus they quoted Exod. III. 6, XX. 2f. ; 
Isa. XLIV. 6, XLV. 5, 14 f.; Baruch. III. 36; John. X. 30, 
XIV. 8f. ; Rom. IX. 5. Even John's Gospel is recognised; but 
this is qualified by the most important piece of information 
which Hippolytus has given about their exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. They did not regard that book as justifying the intro- 
duction of a Logos, and the bestowal on him of the title Son 
of God. The prologue of the Gospel, as well as, in general, 
so many passages in the book, was to be understood allegoric- 
ally. ' The use of the category of the Logos was accordingly 
emphatically rejected in their theology. We do not learn any 
more about the Noetians here. But in the Philosoph. Hippo- 
lytus has discussed their conception of God, and has presented 
it as follows:' "They say that one and the same God was 
creator and Father of all things; that he in his goodness 
appeared to the righteous of olden times, although he is in- 
visible; in other words, when he is not seen, he is invisible, 
but when he permits himself to be seen, he is visible; he is 
incomprehensible, when he wills not to be apprehended, com- 
prehensible when he permits himself to be apprehended. So in 
the same way he is invincible and to be overcome, unbegotten 
and begotten, immortal and mortal.*' Hippolytus continues: 

appears that the MonarchiaDS opposed the doctrine of the Logos, because it led to 
the Gnostic doctrine of ^Eons. Hippolytus had to reply: rtQ ixo^xtviTxt TAifdt/v 
Bfirv xapot^oLX^oiihnv Kork KoctpouQ. He sought to show (ch. 14 sq.) that the fiva-- 
Tnficv otKGvoiJLta^ of the Trinity taught by him was something different from the 
doctrine of the i£ons. 

» Hippol. (c. Noct. I.) makes his opponent say, r) ol-t kxkov frotS io^^^ccv rcv 
Xfirr6v, see also ch. II. sq : Xpia-r^i ?v Sidi kou 'irxvx^^ ^'' »JM5; otlrh^ £rv Tamfp, 
/yjK KOU o-Sa-cu tf/^^9 ^vvfi^^y ^AAo ov ivvifitdoc Xtytiv., see again ch. IX. where Hip- 
polytus says to his opponents that the Son must be revered in the way defmed by 
God in Holy Scriptures. 

3 S. c. 1$ : aAA' «ff7 fxot t/;- H/v:v ^/ff/C Arfyov Aiyuy vHv. 'Iuxwvjq i^h yup 
Aiyti A^ycv, iAA' aAA«c xXh^yopil. 

» L. IX. 10. See also Theodoret. 
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"Noetus says, *So far, therefore, as the Father was not made, 
he is appropriately called Father ; but in so far as he passively 
submitted to be born, he is by birth the Son, not of another, 
but of himself.'" In this way he meant to establish the Mon- 
arckiuy and to say that he who was called Father and Son, 
was one and the same, not one proceeding from the other, but 
he himself from himself; he is distinguished in name as Father 
and Son, according to the change of dispensations ; but it is 
one and the same who appeared in former times, and submit- 
ted to be born of the virgin, and walked as man among men. 
He confessed himself, on account of his birth, to be the Son to 
those who saw him, but he did not conceal the truth that he was 
the Father from those who were able to apprehend it. * Cleo- 
menes and his party maintain that ''he who was nailed to the 
cross, who committed his spirit to himself, who died and did 
not die, who raised himself on the third day and rested in 
the grave, who was pierced with the lance and fastened with 
nails, was the God and Father of all.** The distinction between 
Father and Son was accordingly nominal; yet it was to this 
extent more than nominal, that the one God, in being born 
man, appeared as Son; it was real, so far, from the point of 
view of the history of salvation. In support of the identity of 
the "manifested" and the invisible, these Monarchians referred 
to the O. T. theophanies, with as good a right as, nay, with 
a better than, the defenders of the Logos Christology. Now as 
regards the idea of God, it has been said that "the element of 
finitude was here potentially placed in God himself," and that 
these Monarchians were influenced by Stoicism, etc. While the 
former statement is probably unwarranted, the Stoic influence, 
on the contrary, is not to be denied. ' But the foundation to 
which we have to refer them consists of two ancient liturgical 

* We perceive very clearly here that we have before us not an unstudied, but 
a thought-out, and theological Modalism. As it was evident, in the speculations 
about Melchisedec of the Theodotians, that they, like Origen, desired to rise from 
the crucified Jesus to the eternal, godlike Son, so these Modalists held the concep- 
tion, that the Father himself was to be perceived in Jesus, to be one which was 
only meant for those who could grasp it. 

5 See above (p. 55, note i). In addition Philos. X. 27: To«^rc» rdv xttrifa 
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formulas, used by Ignatius, the author of the II. Ep. of Clement, 
and Melito, ' whom we include, although he wrote a work *' Con- 
cerning the creation and genesis of Christ" {Tsp) KTifrsug xx) 
yevhaaq XpifTTOv). Further, even Ignatius, although he held 
Christ to have been pre-existent, knew only of one birth of the 
Son, namely, that of God from the virgin. ' We have here to 
recognise the conception, according to which, God, in virtue of 
his own resolve to become finite, capable of suffering etc., can 
and did decide to be man, without giving up his divinity. It 
is the old, religious, and artless Modalism, which has here been 
raised, with means furnished by the Stoa, to a theological doc- 
trine, and has become exclusive. But in the use of the formula 
"the Father has suffered,** we have undoubtedly an element of 
novelty; for it cannot be indicated in the post-apostolic age. 
It is very questionable, however, whether it was ever roundly 
uttered by the theological defenders of Modalism. They prob- 
ably merely said that ''the Son, who suffered, is the same with 
the Father.** 

We do not learn what conception these Monarchians formed 
of the human (rip^ (flesh) of Jesus, or what significance they 
attached to it. Even the Monarchian formulas, opposed by 
TertuUian in "Adv. Prax", and attributed to Callistus by 
Hippolytus, are already more complicated. We easily perceive 
that they were coined in a controversy in which the theological 
difficulties inherent in the Modalistic doctrine had become notori- 
ous. Tertullian's Monarchians still cling strongly to the perfect 
identity of the Father and Son;' they refuse to admit the Logos 
into their Christology; for the "word" is no substance, but 

1 See Igoat. ad Ephes. MI. 2: eJ; iirp6^ ivrt^f 9ecpiuH6i ri nai ^vtvfiairtKSCt 

xas tK StoCf xpArcif vahrrdQ km rSri iva^Q, 'I^o^oCq Xptvr6^ ; ami hce for Cltincrit 
VoL I., p. 186 ff. 

3 It is interesting to notice that in the Ahys^iinian Church of to-<1ay th<^re U a 
theological school which teaches a threefold birth of ^'hrist, from the fath^'r in 
eternity, from the virgin- and from the Jloly Chost at the JSaptUm ; y^. ll*sri*ff^. K. K., 
2 Aufl., Bd. L, p. 70. 

' C. I : '^ Ipsom dicit patrem descendisve in virginem. ipsurri ex ea natum. i|/>um 
passttm ipsam denique esse lesum Chriaam/* c. 2: •^[xM ternpu^ pater fiatu>» «rt 
pater passus, ipse dcus, dominiu omnipoteitt, leuis Chriau* pr^c/iicatur " \^^vi ^Vv> v.. \ v 
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merely a "sound";* they are equally interested with the Noet- 
ians in monotheism, - though not so evidently in the full divin- 
ity of Christ; like them they dread the return of Gnosticism;' 
they hold the same view as to the invisibility and visibility of 
God;* they appeal to the Holy Scriptures, sometimes to the 
same passages as the opponents of Hippolytus ; * but they find 
themselves compelled to adapt their teaching to those proof- 
texts in which the Son is contrasted, as a distinctive subject, 
with the Father. This they did, not only by saying that 
God made himself Son by assuming a body, * or that the Son 
proceeded from himself — for with God nothing is impossible;^ 
but they distinctly declared that the flesh changed the Father 
into the Son; or even that in the person of the Redeemer the 

* C. 7 : " Quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox et sonus oris, ct sicut gramma- 
tici tradunt, aer offensus, intellegibilis auditu, ceterum vanum nescio quid." 

3 C. 2 : ^' Uuicum deum non alias putat credendum, quern si ipsum eundemque 
ct patrem ct filium et spiritum s. dicat." c. 3 : " Duos et tres iam iactitant a nobis 
pnedicari, se vero unius dei cultores praesumunt . . . monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus." 
c. 13: "inquis, duo dii praedicuntur." c. 19: "igitur si propterea eundem et patrem 
et filium credendum putaverunt, ut unum deum vindicent etc." c. 23 : " ut sic duos 
divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis etc." 

' C. 8: ''Hoc si qui putaverit me frpo^oxiiv aliquam introducere," says Tertullian 
"qnod facit Valentinus, etc." 

< See c. 14. 15: ''Hie ex diverso volet aliquis etiam filium invisibilem conten- 
dere, ut sermonem, ut spiritum . . . Nam et illud adiiciunt ad argumentationem, quod 
si filius tunc (Exod. 33) ad Moysen loquebatur, ipse faciem suam nemini visibilem 
pronuutiaret, quia scil. ipse invisibilis pater fuerit in filii nomine. Ac per hoc si 
eundem volunt accipi et visibilem et invisibilem, quomodo eundem patrem et filium . . . 
Ergo visibilis et invisibilis idem, et quia utrumque, ideo et ipse pater invisibilis, qua 
et filius, visibilis . . . Argumentantur, recte utrumque dictum, visibilem quidem 
in came, invisibilem vero ante carnem, ut idem sit pater invisibilis ante camem, 
qui et filius visibilis in came." 

» Thus to Exod. XXXIII. (ch. 14), Rev. I. 18 (ch. 17), Isa. XXIV. 24 (ch. 19), 
esp. John X. 30; XIV. 9, 10 (ch. 20), Isa. XLV. 5 (ch. 20). They admit that in 
the Scriptures somelimes two, sometimes one, are spoken of; but they argued 
(ch. 18): ''Ergo quia duos et unum invenimus, ideo ambo unus atque idem et 
filius et pater." 

Ch. 10 : " Ipse se sibi filium fecit." 

7 Ch. II : "Porro qui eundem patrem dicis et filium, eundem et protulisse ex 
semetipso facis." 

^ To this verse the Monarchians, according to ch. 10, appealed, and they quoted 
as a parallel the birth from the virgin. 
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body (the man, Jesus) was the Son, but that the Spirit (God, 
Christ) was the Father.* For this they appealed to Luke I. 35. 
They conceived the Holy Spirit to be identical with the power 
of the Almighty, ue.j with the Father himself, and they em- 
phasised the fact that that which was bom^ accordingly the flesh, 
not the Spirit, was to be called Son of God. ' The Spirit (God) 
was not capable of suffering, but since he entered into the flesh, 
he sympathised in the suffering. The Son suffered, ' but the 
Father "sympathised"* — this being a Stoic expression. There- 
fore Tertullian says (ch. 23), ** Granting that we would thus say, 
as you assert, that there were two separate (gods), it was more 
tolerable to affirm two separate (gods) than one dissembling 
(turn-coat) god" [Ut sic divisos diceremus, quomodo iactitatis, 
tolerabilius erat, duos divisos quam unum deum versipellem 
praedicare]. 

It is very evident that whenever the distinction between caro 
(Alius) and spiritus (pater), between the flesh or Son and the 
Spirit or Father, is taken seriously, the doctrine approximates 
to the Artemonite idea. It is in fact changing its coat (versi- 
pellis). But it is obvious that even in this form it could not 
satisfy the defenders of the Logos Christology, for the personal 
identity between the Father and the Spirit or Christ is still re- 
tained. On the whole, every attempt made by Modalism to 
meet the demands of the Logos doctrine could not fail logically 
to lead to Dynamistic Monarchianism. We know definitely that 
the formulas of Zephyrine and Callistus arose out of attempts 

* Ch. 27: "^que in una person.! utrutnque distinguunt, patrem et filium, dis- 
centes filium camem esse, id est hominem, id est lesum, patrem autem spiri- 
tum, id est deum, id est Christum." On this Tertullian remarks : " et qui unum 
eundemque contendunt patrem et filium, iam incipiunt dividere illos }>otius quam 
unare; talem monarchiam apud Valentinum fortasse didicerunt, duos facere lesum 
et Christum." Tertullian, accordingly, tries to retort on his opponents the charge 
of dissolving the Monarchia; see even ch. 4. The attack on the assumption of a 
transformation of the divine into the human docs not, for the rest, affect these 
Mooarcbians (ch. 27 ff.). 

2 See ch. 26, 27: "propterea quod nascetur sanctum, vocabitur filius dei ; caro 
itaque nata est, caro itaque erit fdius dei." 

3 Ch. 29: ^'mortuus est non ex divina, sed ex humana substantia." 
< L. c: '•'Compassus est pater filio." 
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at a compromise, * though the charge of having two gods was 
raised against Hippolytus and his party. Zephyrine's thesis 
(IX. ii), "I know one God, Christ Jesus, and besides him no 
other born and suffering," which he announced with the limiting 
clause, **the Father did not die, but the Son,**' agrees with the 
doctrines of "Praxeas**, but, as is clear from the Philos., is also 
to be understood as a formula of compromise. Callistus went 
still further. He found it advisable after the excommunication 
of Sabellius and Hippolytus, to receive the category of the Logos 
into the Christological formula meant to harmonise all parties, 
an act for which he was especially abused by Hippolytus, while 
Sabellius also accused him of apostasy. ' According to Zephy- 
rine : God is in himself an indivisible Pneuma, which fills 
all things, or, in other words, the Logos; as Logos he is 
nominally two, Father and Son. The Pneuma, become flesh in 
the virgin, is thus in essence not different from, but identical 
with, the Father (John XIV. ii). He who became manifest,/.^., 
the man, is the Son, but the Spirit, which entered into the Son, 
is the Father. "For the Father, who is in the Son, deified the 
flesh, after he had assumed it, and united it with himself, and 
established a unity of such a nature that now Father and Son 
are called one God, and that henceforth it is impossible that 
this single person can be divided into two; rather the thesis 
holds true that the Father suffered in sympathy with the Son** — 
not the Father suffered. * 

J Philos. IX. 7, p. 440. 35 sq.; 11, p. 450. 72 sq. 

9 *£yM olix Vvdc Qtbv Xfta-rov 'Iifo-oCv xait TAifv avroC 'inpcv ovievac ycwifrdy xoi 

3 L.c. IX. 12, p. 458, 78 : «AAi Koct hcc rb i/t5 roC S«|9eAA/o« cvx*Si Kornyo^ 
ptla-Qcct uQ Tctpa^d)tTcc tijv TpwTjfv t/o-t/v. It is apparently the very formula *^ Com- 
passus est pater filio" that appeared unacceptable to the strict Monarchians. 

* Philos. IX. 12, p. 458, 80: KiAAio-TOC A»V*/ rbv /,6yov aurhv that v!6v^ enrh 
Hat xaripx dvSfxccTt fjtiv xaXovfJtivov^ ^v il Bv rb TvtCfJta otiioUptrov. ohx Hkko §7vm 
TTUTtpet, irAAo ii viov, iv ii ttect rh avrh vx^px^tv, Kxi rk T^vra ysfittv roG 6tiov 
TrvgvfxscTOQ rcc re ievM xait k&tm' km tlvxt to h r^ Tecp&ivu a-etpxuQh TveCptet ovx 
'irspov Tocpx rbv frecripa, «AAi iv Koil rh uvr6. Kat roCro ilveu rb MtpnfUvSTt. John. 
14. II. T3 iih yatp /3A»Trf/ixfvcv, (ifPtp ia-rh Mpeovoi, roCro sh»i rov vf6v, rd ii n 
T& VIM x^P*l^^^ TveCptec roOro ilvM rov xeerepx' ov ykp^ 4>M«'/v, ipS ivohov^^etripx 
%ou viov^ iAA* 'ivx. 'O ykp iv uhrta ysv^/AivOQ TTxriip irpoa-MtpSpttvOQ ry,v v&ptut iUo- 
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Hippolytus discovered in this formula a mixture of Sabellian 
and Theodotian ideas, and he was right. * The approximation 
to the Christology founded on the doctrine of substances 
(hypostases), and the departure from the older Monarchianism, 
are, in fact, only brought about by Callistus having also made 
use of a Theodotian idea. ' He still kept aloof from the Plato- 
nic conception of God; nay, it sounds like a reminiscence of 
Stoicism, when, in order to obtain a rational basis for the in- 
carnation, he refers to the Pneuma (Spirit) which fills the uni- 
verse, the upper and under world. But the fact that his formu- 
las, in spite of this, could render valuable service in Rome in 
harmonising different views, was not only due to their admission 
of the Logos conception. It was rather a result of the thought 
expressed in them, that God in becoming incarnate had deified 
the flesh, and that the Son, in so far as he represented the 
essentially deified trJip^, was to be conceived as a second person, 
and yet as one really united with God. ' At this point the 
ultimate Catholic interest in the Christology comes correctly to 
light, and this is an interest not clearly perceptible elsewhere 
in Monarchian theories. It was thus that men were gradually 
tranquillised in Rome, and only the few extremists of the Left 
and Right parties offered any resistance. Moreover, the formula 
was extraordinarily adapted, by its very vagueness, to set up among 
the believing people the religious Mystery, under whose pro- 
tection the Logos Christology gradually made good its entrance. 

The latter was elaborated in opposition to Modalism by Ter- 

^otfia'tv ivMa-atQ iavrR, km iTo/ffO'tv Vv, uq Kx^elcr^eu Traripa koci vlhv %vx Be6v. kou 
toCto iv dv vpio'uxov fiii ii/vxa'&M tlvau dt/o, xai oVtuq rdv Trotripa o'vixTrsTrevUvxt 
T^ v!^' ou ykp df Af / xiynv tIv xarSpa TSTovUvxt xat ^v sJvxt TpScruTrcv . . . 
Here something is wantiug in the text. 

* Catholic theologians . endeavour to give a Nicene interpretation to the theses 
of Callistus, and to make Hippolytus a ditheist; see Hagemann, I.e.; Kuhn, Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1885, II.; Lehir, Etudes bibliques, II., p. 383; de Rossi and various 
others. 

* This is also Zahn^s view, Marcell., p. 214. The doctrine of Callistus is for 
the rest so obscure, — and for this our informant does not seem to be alone to 
blame — that, when we pass from it to the Logos Christology, we actually breathe 
freely, and we can understand how the latter simpler and compact doctrine finally 

.triumphed over the laboured and tortuous theses of Callistus. 

* See the Christology of Origen. 
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tullian, Hippolytus, and Novatian in the West. ' While Adop- 
tianism apparently played a very small part in the development 
of the Logos Christology in the Church, the Christological theses 
of TertuUian and the rest were completely dependent on the 
opposition to the Modalists. ' This reveals itself especially in 
the strict subordination of the Son to the Father. It was only 
by such a subordination that it was possible to repel the charge, 
made by opponents, of teaching that there were two Gods. 
The philosophical conception of God implied in the Logos 
theory was now set up definitely as the doctrine of the Church, 
and was construed to mean that the unity of God was simply 
to be understood as a " unicum imperium *', which God could 
cause to be administered by his chosen officials. Further, the 
attempt was made to prove that Monotheism was satisfactorily 
guarded by the Father remaining the sole First Cause. " But 
while the reproach was thus repelled of making Father and Son 
"brothers**, an approach was made to the Gnostic doctrine of 
^ons, and TertuUian himself felt, and was unable to avert, the 
danger of falling into the channel of the Gnostics. ^ His argu- 
ments in his writing /iclv. Praxeas are not free from half con- 
cessions and uncertainties, while the whole tenor of the work 
contrasts strikingly with that of the anti-gnostic tractates. Ter- 
tuUian finds himself time and again compelled in his work to 
pass from the offensive to the defensive, and the admissions 
that he makes show his uncertainty. Thus he concedes that 
we may not speak of two Lords or two Gods, that in certain 
circumstances the Son also can be called Almighty, or even 
Father, that the Son will in the end restore all things to the 
Father, and, as it would seem, will merge in the Father; finally, 
and especially, that the Son is not only not aliud a patre 
(different in substance from the Father), but even in some way 

» See Vol. II., p. 256. 

2 This can be clearly perceived by comparing the Christology of TertuUian and 
Hippolytus with that of Irenieus. 

3 See TertuUian adv. Prax. 3; Ilippol. c. Noet. ii. 

< Adv. Prax. 8, 13. It is the same with Hippolytus; both have in their attacks 
on the Modalists taken Valentine, comparatively speaking, under their proteclioD. 
This is once more a sign that the doctrine of the Church was modified Gnosticism. 
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not alitis a patre ' (different in person etc). Yet Tertullian and 
his comrades were by no means at a disadvantage in compari* 
son with the Monarchians. They could appeal (i) to the Rule 
of Faith in which the personal distinction between the Father 
and Son was recognised ; ' (2) to the Holy Scriptures from 
which it was, in fact, easy to reduce the arguments of the 
Monarchians ad absurdutn;^ (3) to the distinction between 
Christians and Jews which consisted, of course, in the belief of 
the former in the Son ; * and lastly, and this was the most im- 
portant point, they could cite the Johannine writings, especially 
in support of the doctrine of the Logos. It was of the highest 
importance in the controversy that Christ could be shown to 
have been called the Logos in John's Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. ' In view of the way in which the Scriptures were then 
used in the Church, these passages were fatal to Monarchianism. 
The attempts to interpret them symbolically • could not but 
fail in the end, as completely as those, e.g., of CalHstus and 
Paul of Samasota, to combine the use of the expression ** Logos** 
with a rejection of the apologetic conception of it based on 
Philo. Meanwhile Tertullian and Hippolytus did not, to all 
appearance, yet succeed in getting their form of doctrine approved 
in the Churches. The God of mystery of whom they taught 
was viewed as an unknown God, and their Christology did not 
correspond to the wants of men. The Logos was, indeed, to 
be held one in essence with God ; but yet he was, by his being 
made the organ of the creation of the world, an inferior 

> Ch. 18, in other passages otherwise. 

• Tertull. adv. Prax. 2. Hippol. c. Noet. I. 

' The Mooarchian dispute was conducted on both sides by the aid of proofs 
drawn from exegesis. Tertullian, besides, in Adv, Prax.^ appealed in support of the 
"economic" trinity to utterances of the Paraclete. 

■• See ad. Prax. 21: "Ceterum ludaioe fidei ista res, sic unum deum credere, ut 
Blium adnumerare ei nolis, et post filium spiritum. Quid enim erit inter nos et 
illos nisi differentia ista? Quod opus evangelii, si non exinde pater et filius et 
spiritus, tres crediti, unum deum sistunt?" 

• ntvTBvvMfiiit^ says Hippolyt. c. Noet. 17 — Kotrk tjjv Txp^^oo-tv rSv ivog^rd^uv 
Zrt BtdQ ^yoQ ix' ovpaevSv Kxrii^Stv, — see already Tatian, Orat. 5 following Joh. I. i : 
0fdc {y h atfX^'i ^M'-* ^^ ^PX^'* ^^yov ivvxfxtv Toeptt^ili^atfjttv. 

• Sec above, p. 63. 
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divine being, or rather at once inferior and not inferior. This 
conception, however, conflicted with tradition as embodied in 
worship, which taught men to see God Himself in Christ, quite 
as much as the attempt was opposed by doctrinal tradition, to 
derive the use of the name " Son of God ** for Christ, not from 
His miraculous birth, but from a decree dating before the world. * 
For the rest, the older enemies of Monarchianism still maintained 
common ground with their opponents, in so far as God's evolving 
of Himself in several substances (Hypostases) was throughout 
affected by the history of the world (cosmos), and in this sense by 
the history of revelation. The difference between them and at least 
the later Monarchians was here only one of degree. The latter 
began at the incarnation (or at the theophanies of the O. T.), 
and from it dated a nominal plurality, the former made the 
** economic*' self-unfolding of God originate immediately before 
the creation of the world. Here we have the cosmological inter- 
est coming once more to the front in the Church Fathers and 
displacing the historical, while it ostensibly raised the latter to 
a higher plane. 

Wherever the doctrine of the Logos planted itself in the 
third century the question, whether the divine being who appeared 
on earth was identical with the Deity, was answered in 
the negative. ' In opposition to this Gnostic view, which was 
first to be corrected in the fourth century, the Monarchians 
maintained a very ancient and valuable position in clinging to 
the identity of the eternal Deity, with the Deity revealed on 
earth. But does not the dilemma that arises show that the 
speculation on both sides was as untenable as unevangelical ? 
Either we preserve the identity, and in that case defend the 
thesis, at once absurd and inconsistent with the Gospel, that 
Christ was the Father himself; or with the Gospel we retain 
the distinction between Father and Son, but then announce a 
subordinate God after the fashion of a Gnostic polytheism. 
Certainly, as regards religion, a very great advance was arrived 
at, when Athanasius, by his exclusive formula of Ai^og ofi^- 

1 In the Symbolum the ^'ytw^Uvrx Ik Trvtviixro^ xytou^'' is to be understood as 
explaining rov vibv rov &toC. 

2 See A(/v, Prax, i6. 
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cva-tog (consubstantial Logos), negatived both Modalism and sub- 
ordinationist Gnosticism, but the Hellenic foundation of the 
whole speculation was preserved, and for the rational observer 
a second rock of offence was merely piled upon a first. How- 
ever, under the conditions of scientific speculation at the time, the 
formula was the saving clause by which men were once for 
all turned from Adoptianism, whose doctrine of a deification of 
Jesus could not fail, undoubtedly, to awaken the most question- 
able recollections. 

(b) The last stages of Modalism in the West, and the 

State of Theology. 

Our information is very defective concerning the destinies of 
Monarchianism in Rome and the West, after the close of the 
first thirty years of the third century; nor are we any better 
off in respect to the gradual acceptance of the Logos Christ- 
ology. The excommunication of Sabellius by Callistus in Rome 
resulted at once in the Monarchians ceasing to find any follow- 
ers in the West, and in the complete withdrawal soon after- 
wards of strict and aggressive Modalism. * Callistus himself has, 
besides, not left to posterity an altogether clean reputation as 
regards his Christology, although he had covered himself in the 
main point by his compromise formula. ' Hippolytus' sect had 
ceased to exist about A.D. 250; nay, it is not altogether 
improbable that he himself made his peace with the great Church 
shortly before his death. ' We can infer from Novatian's im- 
portant work " De trinitate *', that the following tenets were recog- 

• Od these grounds the doctrine of Sabellius will be described under, in the 
history of Eastern Modalism. 

' In forged Acts of Synod of the 6th century we read (Mansi, Concil. II., 
p. 621): "qui se Callistus ita docuit Sabellianum, ut arbitrio suo sumat unam per- 
sonam esse trinitatis." The words which follow later, " in sua extollentia separabat 
trinitatem" have without reason seemed particularly difficult to DoUinger (I.e., p. 247) 
and Langen (I.e., p. 215). Sabellianism was often blamed with dismembering 
the Monas (see Zahn, Marcell. p. 211.) 

* See DoUinger, I.e., Hippolytus was under Maximinus banished along with the 
Roman Bishop Pontian to Sardinia. See the Catal. Liber, sub "Pontianus" (Lip- 
sius, Chronologic, pp. 194, 275). 
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nised in Rome about 250: * (i) Christ did not first become God. 
(2) The Father did not suffer. (3) Christ pre-existed and is true 
God and man. ^ But it was not only in Rome that these tenets 
were established, but also in many provinces. If the Roman 
Bishop Dionysius could write in a work of his own against the 
Sabellians, that /' Sabellius blasphemed*. jsa)dng*..lhaLlIig..Sa2Uvas 
himself Fat her**.' then we must conclude that this doctrine 
was then held inadmissible in the West. Cyprian again has 
expressed himself as follows (Ep. 73. 4): ** Patripassiani, Valen- 
tiniani, Appelletiani, Ophitae, Marcionitae et ceterae haereticorum 
pestes** ( — the other plagues of heretics), and we must decide 
that the strict Modalistic form of doctrine was then almost 
universally condemned in the West. Of the difficulties met with 
in the ejection of the heresy, or the means employed, we have 
no information. Nothing was changed in the traditional Creed — 
— a noteworthy and momentous difference from the oriental 
Churches 1 But we know of one case in which an important 
alteration was proposed. The Creed of the Church of Aquileia 
began, in the fourth century, with the words " I believe in God 
the Father omnipotent, invisible, and impassible '* (Credo in deo 
patre omnipotente, invisibili et impassibili\ and Rufinus, who 

1 This writing shows, on the one hand, that Adoptians and Medalists still exif^ted 
and were dangerous in Rome, and on the other, that they were not found within 
the Roman Church. On the significance of the writing see Vol. II., p. 313 f. 

' The Roman doctrine of Christ was then as follows: He has always been 
with the Father (sermo dei), but he first proceeded before the world from the 
substance of the Father (ex patre) for the purpose of creating the world. He was 
bom into the flesh, and thus as filius dei and devs adopted a homo ; thus he is also 
filiHS hominis, ''Filius dei" and "filius hominis" are thus to be distinguished as 
two substances (substantia divina — homo), but he is one person; for he has com- 
pletely combined, united, and fused the two substances in himself. At the end 
of things, when he shall have subjected all to himself, he will subject himself 
again to the Father, and will return to and be merged in him. Of the Holy Spirit 
it is also true, that he is a person (Paraclete), and that he proceeds from the substance 
of the Father; but he receives from the Son his power and sphere of work, he 
is therefore less than the Son, as the latter is less than the Father. But all three 
persons are combined as indwellers in the same substance, and united by love and 
harmony. Thus there is only one God, from whom the two other persons proceed. 

' S«^eAA/oc |9AdM-^»f/i4f7, urjrl't rh vtov fTvxt ^eyuv rhv t^ts pat. See Routh, 
Reliq. S. III., p. 373. 
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has preserved it for us, tells ^ that the addition was made, at 
any rate as early as the third century, in order to exclude the 
Patripassians. 

But the exclusion of the strict Modalists involved neither their 
immediate end, nor the wholesale adoption of the teaching of 
Tertullian and Hippolytus, of the philosophical doctrine of the 
Logos. As regards the latter, the recognition of the name of 
Logos for Christ, side by side with other titles, did not at once 
involve the reception of the Logos doctrine, and the very fact, 
that no change was made in the Creed, shows how reluctant 
men were to give more than a necessary minimum of space to 
philosophical speculations. They were content with the formula, 
extracted from the Creed, "Jesus Christus, dcus ethomo", and 
with the combination of the Biblical predicates applied to Christ, 
predicates which also governed their conception of the Logos. 
In this respect the second Book of the Testimonies of Cyprian 
is of great importance. In the first six chapters the divinity of 
Christ is discussed, in terms of Holy Scripture, under the follow- 
ing headings, (i) Christum primogenitum esse et ipsum esse 
sapientiam dei, per quem omnia facta sunt; (2) quod sapientia 
dei Christus ; (3) quod Christus idem sit et sermo dei ; (4) quod 
Christus idem manus et brachium dei; (5) quod idem angelus 
et deus; (6) quod deus Christus. Then follows, after some 
sections on the appearing of Christ: (10) quod et homo et deus 
Christus. The later Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine was the 
property of the Western Church from the third century, not in 
the form of a philosophically technical speculation, but in that 
of a categorical Creed-like expression of faith — see Novatian's 
" De trinitate", in which the doctrine of the Logos falls into the 
background. Accordingly the statement of Socrates (H. E. III. 7) 

1 Expos. Symbol! Apost. ch. 19. The changes which can be shown to have 
been made on the first article of the Creed elsewhere in the West — see especially 
the African additions — belong probably at the earliest to the fourth century. Should 
they be older, however, they are all, it would seem, to be understood anti- 
gnostically; in other words, they contain nothing but explanations and comfirmatory 
additions. It is in itself incredible and incapable of proof that the Roman and 
after it the Western Churches should, at the beginning of the third century, have 
deleted, as Zahn holds, a Vv« which originally stood in the first article of the 
Creed, in order to confute the Monarchians. 
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is not incredible, that the Western Churchman Hosius had al- 
ready declared the distinction between ovtrla and vTroTrxfiig (sub- 
stantia and persona) before the Council of Nicaea. * The West 
welcomed in the fourth century all statements which contained 
the complete divinity of Christ, without troubling itself much 
about arguments and proofs, and the controversy between the 
two Dionysii in the middle of the third century (see under), 
proves that a declared interest was kept up in the complete 
divinity of Christ, as an inheritance from the Monarchian period 
in Rome. ° Nay, a latent Monarchian element really continued 
to exist in the Western Church; this we can still study in the 
poems of Commodian. ' Commodian, again, was not yet acquainted 
with speculations regarding the ** complete*' humanity of Jesus; 
he is satisfied with the flesh of Christ being represented as a 
sheath, (V. 224, "And suffers, as he willed, in our likeness**;* 
on the other hand, V. 280, **now the flesh was God, in 
which the virtue of God acted,**)' But these are only symptoms 

i See Vol. IV. 

* We, unfortunately, do not know on what grounds the R6man Bishop approved 
of the excommunication of Origen, or whether Origen's doctrine of subordination 
was regarded in Rome as heretical. 

' Here follow in the original illustrations which we relegate to this footnote. 
Compare Instruct. II. i (Heading) : " De populo absconso sancto omnipotentis Christi 
dei vivi;" II. i, p. 28. 22, ed. Ludwig) : ^'' omnipotens Christus descendit ad suos 
electos ; " II. 23, p. 43, 11 sq. : "Unde deus clamat: Stulte, hac nocte vocaris." 
II. 39. I, p. 52. Carmen apolog. 91 sq. : ''' Est deus omnipotens, unus, a semetipso 
creatus, quern infra reperies magnum et humilem ipsum. Is erat in verbo positus, 
sibi solo notatus, Qui pater et filius dicitur et spiritus sanctus;" 276: "Hie pater 
in filio venit, deus unus ubique." (See also the following verses according to the 
edition of Dombart) : 285: "hie erat Omnipotens;" "334* " (ligno) deus pependit 
dominus ; " 353 : " deum talia passum, Ut enuntietur crucihxus conditor orbis ; " 
359 sq. : "Idcirco nee voluit se manifestare, quid esset, Sed hlium dixit semissum 
fuisse a patre;" 398: "Praedictus est deus camaliter nasci pro nobis ; " 45$: "quis 
deus est ille, quern nos crucifiximus 5 " 610: "ipsa spes tota, deo credere, qui ligno 
pependit; " 612 : " Quod filius dixit^ cum sit deus fristinus ipse;'"'* 625 : "hie erat 
venturus, commixtus sanguine nostro, ut videretur homo, sed deus in came latebat . . . 
dominus ipse veniet." 630, 764 : " Unus est in coelo deus dei, terrae marisque, Quern 
Moyses docuit ligno pependisse pro nobis ; " etc. etc. Commodian is usually 
assigned to the second half of the third century, but doubts have recently been 
expressed as to this date. Jacobi, Commodian u. d. alt Kirchlich. Trinitatslehre, 
in der deutschen Ztschr. f. Christi. Wissensch., 1853, p, 203 ff. 

* Et patitur, quomodo voluit sub imagine nostra. 
^ lam caro deus erat, in qua dei virtus agebat 
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Christian standpoint which was fundamentally different from 

of oriental theologians, and which Commodian was by no 
ns the only one to occupy. He, Lactantius, and Amobius ^ 
very different from each other. Commodian was a practical 
rchman; Arnobius was an empiricist and in some form also 
eptic and decided opponent of Platonism ; ^ while Lactantius 

a disciple of Cicero and well acquainted besides with the 
lulations of Greek Christian theology. But they are all three 
sly connected in the contrast they present to the Greek 
•logians of the school of Origen; there is nothing mystical 
it them^ they are not Neoplatonists. Lactantius has, indeed, 
>unded the doctrine of Christ, the incarnate Logos, as well 
my Greek; as a professional teacher it was all known and 
liar to him ; ' but as he nowhere encounters any problems 
[lis Christology, as he discusses doctrines with very few 
•logical or philosophical formulas, almost in a light tone, as 
hey were mere matters of course, we see that he had no 
rest of his own in them. He was rather interested in exactly 

same questions as Amobius and Commodian, who again 
ved no anxiety to go beyond the simplest Christological for- 
ais— that Christ was God, that he had, however, also assumed 
1, or united himself with a man, since otherwise we could 

have borne the deity: "And God was man, that he 
ht possess us in the future" (Et fuit homo deus, ut nos in 
ro haberet). * ' The Christianity and theology which these 

See Francke's fine discussion, Die Psychologic und Erkeotnisslehre des Amo- 

(Lcipzig, 1878). 

We recall the Theodotians of Rome. 

See Instit. IV. 6 — 30. The doctrine of the Logos is naturally worked out in 

bordinationist sense. Besides this, many other things occur which must have 

ed very questionable to the Latin Feathers 60 years afterwards : " Utinam," says 

ne, ^'tam nostra confirmare potuisset quam facile aliena destruxiu" 

Commod., Carmen apolog. 761. 

Sec the Christological expositions, in part extremely questionable, of Amo- 
L 39, 42, 53, 60, 62, and elsewhere. A. demands that complete divinity should 
predicated of Christ on account of the divine teaching of Christ (II. 60). In 
jwn theology many other antique features crop up ; he even defends the view 
the supreme God need not be conceived as creator of this world and of men 
the remarkable chap. 46 of the second book, which recalls Marcion and Celsus). 
r Church doctrines Amobius cannot understand, and he admits them to be 
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Latins energetically supported against polytheism, were summed 
up in Monotheism, a powerfully elaborated morality, the hope 
of the Resurrection which was secured by the work of the God 
Christ who had crushed the demons, and in unadulterated Chili- 
asm. * Monotheism — in the sense of Cicero's ** De natura deo- 
rum ** — Moralism, and Chiliasm : these are the clearly perceived 
and firmly held points, and not only for Apologetic purposes, 
but also, as is proved especially by the second book of Commo- 
dian's •* Instructiones '*, in independent and positive expositions. 
These Instructions are, along with the Carmen Apohg., of the 
highest importance for our estimate of Western Christianity in 
the period A.D. 250 — 315. We discover here, 100 years after 
the Gnostic fight, a Christianity that was affected, neither by 
the theology of the anti-gnostic Church Fathers, nor specially 
by that of the Alexandrians, one which the dog^matic contentions 
and conquests of the years 150 — 250 have passed over, hardly 
leaving a trace. Almost all that is required to explain it by the 
historian who starts with the period of Justin is to be found in 
the slightly altered conditions of the Roman world of culture, 
and in the development of the Church system as a practical 
power, a political and social quantity. ' Even in the use of 
Scripture this Christianity of the West reveals its conservatism. 
The Books of the O. T. and the Apocalypse are those still 
most in vogue. ' Commodian does not stand alone, nor are the 
features to be observed in his **Instructiones*' accidental. And 



puzzles whose solution is known to God alone (see e^.^ B. II. 74). Even in the 
doctrine of the soul, which to him is mortal and only has its life prolonged by 
receiving the doctrine brought by Christ, there is a curious mixture of antique 
empiricism and Christianity. If we measure him by the theology of the fourth century, 
Arnobius is heterodox on almost every page. 

' See the Cannen apolog. with its detailed discussioiLS of the final Drama, Anti- 
christ (Nero) etc.; Lactant \S, 12, VII. 21 sq. ; Victorinus, Comm. on Revelation. 

* We can notice throughout in Commodian the influence of the institution of 
penance, that measuring-tape of the extent to which Church and World arc 
entwined. 

• The oldest commentary preserved, in part, to us is that of Victorinus of Pcttm 
on the Apocalypse. 
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we are not limited to the Apologists Arnobius and Lactantius 
for purposes of comparison. We learn much the same thing 
as to African Christianity from the works of Cyprian, or, even 
from the theological attitude of the Bishop himself, as we infer 
from Commodian's poems. And, on the other hand, Latin 
Church Fathers of the fourth century, e.g.y Zeno and Hilary, 
show in their writings that we must not look for the theo- 
logical interests of the West in the same quarter as those of 
the East. In fact the West did not, strictly speaking, possess 
a specifically Church ^* theology " at all. * It was only from the 
second half of the fourth century that the West was invaded 
by the Platonic theology which Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
Novatian had cultivated, to all appearance without any thorough 
success. Some of its results were accepted, but the theology 
itself was not. Nor, in some ways, was it later on, when the 
Western structure of Monotheism, energetic practical morality, 
and conservative Chiliasm fell a prey to destruction. The mys- 
tical tendencies, or the perceptions that led to them, were them- 
selves awanting. Yet there is no mistake, on the other hand, 
as we are taught by the Institutiones of Lactantius as well as 
the Tractates of Cyprian, that the rejection of Modalism and 
the recognition of Christ as the Logos forced upon the West 
the necessity of rising from faith to a philosophical and, in fact, 
a distinctively Neoplatonic dogmatic. It was simply a question 
of time when this departure should take place. The recognition 
of the Logos could not fail ultimately to produce everywhere 
a ferment which transformed the Rule of Faith into the com- 
pendium of a scientific religion. It is hardly possible to con- 
jecture how long and where Monarchians maintained their ground 
as independent sects in the West. It is yet most probable that 
there were Patripassians in Rome in the fourth century. The 
Western Fathers and opponents of heretics from the middle of 
the fourth century speak not infrequently of Monarchians — 
Sabellians ; but they, as a rule, have simply copied Greek sources, 

' The work of Arnobius is, in this respect, very instructive. Tliis theologian 
did not incline as a theologian to Neoplatonism, at a time when, in the East, the 
use of any other philosophy in Christian dogmatics was if so facto forbidden as 
heretical. 
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from which they have transferred the confusion that prevailed 
among the Greek representatives of Sabellianism, and to a 
still greater extent, we must admit, among the historians who 
were hostile to it. ^ 

I Epiphanius (11. 62. i) tells us that there were Sabellians in Rome in his time. 
Since he was acquainted with no other province or community in the West we may 
perhaps believe him. This information seems to be confirmed by a discovery made 
in A.D. 1742 by Marangoni. ''He found at the Marancia gate on the road leading 
to S. Paolo a stair closed in his time which, as the discoverer believed, led to a 
cubiculum of S. Callisto, and in which were painted Constantine^s monogram in 
very large letters, and, secondly, Christ sitting on a globe, between Peter and Paul. 
On the cover, in a mosaic of green stones, stood the inscription " Qui et filius 
diceris et pater inveniris" (Kraus, Rom. sott. 2 Aufl., p. 550). De Rossi, Kraus, 
and Schultze (Katakomben, p. 34) suppose that we have here the discovery of a 
burial place of Modalistic Monarchians, and that, as the monogram proves, of the 
fourth ceutury. The sepulchre has again disappeared, and we have to depend 
entirely on Marangoni's account, which contains no facsimile. It is not probable 
that a Sabellian burial-place lay in immediate proximity to Domitilla's catacomb in 
the fourth century, or that the grave-yard of any sect was preserved. If we can 
come to any decision at all, in view of the uncertainty of the whole information, 
it seems more credible that the inscription belongs to the third century, and that 
the monogram was added to deprive it of its heretical character. 

Whether Ambrosius and Ambrosiaster refer in the following quotations to 
Roman or say Western Monarchians living in their time is at least questionable. 
(Ambrosius, de fide V. 13. 162, Ed. Bened. II. p. 579 ^' Sabelliani et Marcionit^ 
dicunt, quod hsec futura sit Christi ad deum patrem subjectio, ut in patrem filius 
refundatur"; Ambrosiaster in Ep. ad Cor. II. 2, Ed. Bened. App. II., p. 117, 
'^quia ipsum patrem sibi filium appellatum dicebant, ex quibus Marcion traxit 
errorem "). 

Optatus (I. 9) relates that in the African provinces not only the errors, but 
even the names, of Praxeas and Sabellius had passed away ; in I. 10, IV. 5, V. i 
he discusses the Patripassians briefly, but without giving anything new. Nor can 
we infer from Hilary (dc trinitate VII. 39; ad Constant. II. 9) that there were 
still Monarchians in his time in the West. Augustine says (Ep. 118 c. II. [12] 
ed. Bened. II., p. 498) dissensiones quoestionesque Sabellianorum silentur." Second- 
hand information regarding them is to be found in Augustine, Tract, in Joh. 
(passim) and Hacr. 41. (The remarks here on the relation of Sabellius to Noetus 
are interesting. Augustine cannot see why orientals count Sabellianism a separate 
heresy from Monarchianism). 

Again we have similar notices in Aug. Prcedest. H. 41 — in II. 70 Priscillians 
and Sabellians are classed together; as already in Leo I — , in Isidor, H. 43, 
Gennadius, Eccl. Dogm. I. 4 ('^ Pentapolilaoa hoeresis") Pseudo-hieron. H. 26 
('"•Unionita" etc., etc. In the Consult. Zacch. et AppoUon. 1. II. 11 sq. (Gallandi 
T. IX., p. 231 sq) — a book written about 430— a distinction is made between the 
Patripassians and Sabellians. The former are correctly described, the latter 
confounded with the Macedonians. Vigilius Dial. adv. Arian. (Bibl. Lugd. T. VIII.). 
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(c) The Modalistic Monarchians in the East: Sabellianism 
and the History of Philosophical Christology and 

Theology after Origen. ^ 

After the close of the third century the name p f **§abel« 
lians *' b ecame the common title of Modalistic Mon^c hjansln th e 
East. In the West also the term was used here and there, in the same 
way, in the fourth and fifth centuries. In consequence of this the 
tr^i tipnal^ nrrnnnt- nf th^ Hnrfri'n^s tauyht bv Sabelfius ayfpft 
immediate disciples is very confused. Zahn has the credit of 
havmg shown that the propositions, especially, which were first 
published by Marcellus of Ancyra, were characterised by oppo- 
nents as Sabellian because Monarchian, and in later times they 
have been imputed to the older theologian. But not only does 
the work of Marcellus pass under the name of Sabellius up to 
the prgsentjdayj^ Monarchianism undoubtedly assumed very dij- 
fereht" forms in the East in the . period between HippolyUis 
anH ^^^ig^paQiuQ, It was stccpcd in philosophical speculation. 
Doctrines based on kenosts and transformation were developed. 

* S. Schleiermacher in the Theol. Zeitschr. 1822, part 3; Lange in theZeitschr. 
f. d. histor. Theol. 1832, II. 2. S. 17 — 46; Zahn, Marcell. 1867. Quellen : Orig., 
iFifii apX' !• 2; in Joh. I. 23, II. 2. 3, X. 21; in ep. ad Titum fragm. II; in 
Ml XVI. 8, XVII. 14; c. Cels. VIII. 12, etc. For Sabellius, Philosoph. IX. is, in 
spite of its meagreness, of fundamental importance. Hippolytus introduces him in 
a way that shows plainly he was sufRciently well known at the time in the Roman 
Church not to need any more precise characterisation (see Caspari, Quellen III., 
p. 327). Epiphanius (H. 62) has borrowed from good sources. If we still possessed 
them, the letters of Dionysius of Alex, would have been our most important original 
authorities on S. and his Libyan party. But we have only fragments, partly in 
Athanasius (de sententia Dionysii), partly in later writers— the collection in Roulh 
is not complete, Reliq. S. III., pp. 371 — 403. All that Athanasius imparts, though 
fragmentary, is indispensable (espec. in the writings De synod.; de decret. synod, 
Nic, and c. Arian. IV. This discourse has from its careless use led to a mis- 
representation of Sabellian teaching; yet see Rett berg, Marcell. Proef. ; Kuhn, Kath. 
]>ogmatik 11. S. 344; Zahn, Marcell. S. 198 f.). A few important notices in Nova- 
lian, de trinit. 12 sq. ; Method., Conviv. VIII. 10; Arius in ep. ad. Alex. Alexan- 
driae (Epiph., H. 69. 7) ; Alexander of Alex, (in Theodoret , H. E. I. 3) ; Eusebius, 
c. Marcell. and Prxpar. evang. ; Ba.silius, ep. 207, 210, 214, 235 ; Gregory of Nyssa, 
A^oc Kark 'Ape/ow Kui S«/3ffAA/ow (Mai. V. P. Nova Coll. VIII. 2, p. i sq.)— tobe 
used cautiously — ; Pseudo-Gregor (Appollinaris) in Mai, I.e. VII. i., p. 170 sq. ; 
Theodoret. H. F. II. 9; Anonymus, t^oc touc Zat^t^Xt^cvrctQ (Athanas. Opp. ed. 
Montfaucon II., p. 37 sq.); Joh. Damascenus; Nicephorus Call., H. E. VI. 25. For 
Monarchianism we have a few passages in Gregorius Thaumaturg. The theologians 
after Origen and before Arius will be cited under. 

\ ^ 
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And the whole was provided by the historians with the same 
label. At the same time these writers went on drawing in- 
ferences, until they have described forms of doctrine which, 
in this connection, in all probability never existed at all. Accord- 
ingly, even after the most careful examination and sifting of the 
information handed down, it is now unfortunately impossible to 
write a history of Monarchianism from SabelHus to Marcellus ; for 
the accounts are not only confused, but fragmentary and curt. 
It is quite as impossible to give a connected history of the 
Logos Christology from Origen to Arius and Athanasius, although 
the tradition is in this case somewhat fuller. But the orthodox 
of the fourth and fifth centuries found little to please them in the 
Logos doctrine of those earlier disciples of Origen, and conse- 
quently they transmitted a very insignificant part of their writings 
to posterity. This much is certain, however, that in the East 
the fight against Monarchianism in the second half of the third 
centur}*^ was a violent one, and that even the development of 
the Logos Christology (of Origen) was directly and lastingly 
influenced by this opposition. * The circumstance, that " Sabel- 

> Emendations both to support and to refute Sahellianism were proposed in the 
valued works of the past; the N. T., as well as other writings belonging to primitive 
Christian literature, being tampered with. Compare Lightfoot's excursus on I. Clem. II., 
where Cod. A reads rou &toC while C and S have roC Xptvrot^ the latter an 
emendation opposed to Monarchianism or Monophysilism (St. Clement of Rome, 
Appendix, p. 400 sq.). The old formulas rd eu'iix^ rk Tet^tifjtctTa roG SioV and 
others came into disrepute after the third century. Athanasius himself disapproved 
of them (c. Apoll. 11. 13. 14, I., p. 758), and in the Monophysite controversy they 
were thoroughly distrusted. Thus in Ignatius (ad. Eph. I.) Iv oufJLetri BtoC and 
(ad. Rom. VI.) roV tx^ov^ tov &€oG (jlou were corrected. On the other hand 
(II. Clem. IX.) the title of tvs£//(*« for Christ was changed into A^yoc In the N. T. 
there are not a few passages where the various readings show a Monarchian or 
anti-Monarch ian, a monophysite or dyophysite leaning. The most important have 
l>een discussed by Ezra Abbot in several essays in the " Bibliotheca Sacra " and the 
" Unitarian Review ". But we can trace certain various readings due to a Christolog- 
ical bias as far back as the second century : thus especially the famous 6 /jLcvoytviiQ 
vio^ for /ticyoyfvifc &i6i John I. 18; on this see Ilort., Two Dissertations I., on 
MONOrENHS 0EOS in Scripture and Tradition, 1878; Abbot in tlie Unitarian 
Review, June 1875. Since the majority of the important various readings in the 
N. T. belong to the second and third century, a connected examination of them 
would be very important from the standjmint of the history of dogma. For dogmatic 
changes in the western texts, the remarkable passage in Ambrosiaster on Rom. V. 14 
falls especially to be noticed. 
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[ianistn " was almost the only name by ^vhich Monarchianism 
M^as known in the East, points, for the rest, to schisms having 
ffsulted only from, or, at any rate, after the appearance and 
abours of Sabellius in the East, therefore at the earliest since 
ibout 230 — 240. So long as Origen lived in Alexandria no 
schism took place in Egypt over the Christological question. ' 
SabelliuSy perhaps by birth a Lybian from Pentapolis, ' seems 
ifter his excommunication to have remained at the head of a 
;mall community in Rome. He was still there, to all appearance, 
vhen Hippolytus wrote the Philosophumena. Nor do we know 
>f his ever having left the city, — we are nowhere told that he 
lid. Yet he must have, at least, set an important movement 
it work abroad from Rome as his centre, and have especially 
bstered relations with the East. When, in Pentapolis, about 
\.D. 260, and several years after the death of Origen, the 
Vfonarchian doctrine took hold of the Churches there (Dionys., I.e.) 
—Churches which, it is significant, were to some extent Latin 
n their culture — Sabellius can hardly have been alive, yet it was 
mder his name that the heresy was promoted. " But it would 
jeem as if this prominence was given to him for the first time 
ibout A.D. 260. Origen at least had not, so far as I know, men- 
lioned the name of Sabellius in his discussions of Monarchianism. 
These date from as early as A.D. 215. At the time, Origen was 
n Rome, Zephyrine being still Bishop. From the relations which he 
hen entered into with Hippolytus, it has been rightly concluded 
:hat he did not hold aloof from the contentions in Rome, and 
:ook the side of Hippolytus. This attitude of Origen's may not 
lave been without influence on his condemnation afterwards in 
R.ome by Pontian, 231 or 232. Origen*s writings, moreover, 
:ontain many sharp censures on Bishops who, in order to glorify 
jod, made the distinction between Father and Son merely 

^ See Dionys. Alex, in Euseb. VII. 6. Dionysius speaks as if the appearance 
tf Sabellian doctrine in his- lime in the Pentapolis were something new and 
inheard of. 

' This information, however, first appears in Basil, then in Philasler, Theodoret, 
nd Nicephorus ; possibly, therefore, it is due to the fact that Sabellius' teaching 
let with great success in Libya and Pentapolis. 

> Athanas. de sententia Dionysii 5. 
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nominal. And this again seems to have been said not without 
reference to the state of matters in Rome. The theology of 
Origen made him an especially energetic opponent of the Modal- 
istic form of doctrine; for although the new principles set up 
by him — that the Logos, looking to the content of his nature, 
possessed the complete deity, and that he from eternity was 
created from the being of the Father — approached apparently 
a Monarchian mode of thought, yet they in fact repelled it more 
energetically then TertuUian and Hippolytus could possibly have 
done. He who followed the philosophical theology of Origen 
was proof against all Monarchianism. But it is important to 
notice that in all places where Origen comes to speak about 
Monarchians, he merely seems to know their doctrines in an 
extremely simple form, and without any speculative embroid- 
ery. They are always people who ** deny that Father and Son are 
two Hypostases *' (they say : ev oii fj(,ovov oio-/f , dX^Ji kx) vtto- 
}C€if^,ivu)), who "fuse together** Father and Son ((ryy;^if/v), who 
admit distinctions in God only in "conception** and "name", 
and not in "number**, etc. Origen considers them therefore to 
be untheological creatures, mere "believers**. Accordingly, he 
did not know the doctrine of Sabellius, and living in Syria and 
Palestine had even had no opportunity of learning it. 

That doctrine was undoubtedly closely allied, as Epiphanius 
has rightly seen (H. 62. i), to the teaching of Noetus; it was 
distinguished from the latter, however, both by a more careful 
theological elaboration, and by the place given to the Holy 
Ghost. * The opinion of Nitzsch and others, that we must dis- 
tinguish between two stages in the theology of Sabellius, is un- 
necessary, whenever we eliminate the unreliable sources. The 
central proposition of Sabellius ran that Father, So n, and Holy 
Spirit were the same. Three names accordingly wer e attached to 
one and the same being. It was his interest in mo notheism th at 
influenced Sabellius. "What shall we say,** urge his followers 

* This appears also from our oldest witness, the letter of Dionysius, Eusebius 
n. E. VII. 6: Tgpt roG vCv Ktvtidivroi iv r^ nroXifi»t^t i^q ntvreeJrS^.tUQidyfjun'e^^ 
'6vroi; ao-€^oC(; koi ^hxa-^^iiav toAA^v 'i^;|^oyroc ^^P^ '^o^ TetvroKpetropoQ StoV xetr^Q 
Kut roO Kvptov iifiSv *l}iiroC XpurroG^ «T/0-r/«v rt ToAAifv 'ixovroQ tFtpt roV fievoyt^ 
voVq vott^di; ecvroC nact frpurordKov frxvy^t; KTiviVi^ roC evavdpuTtjo-xvro^ ^6yov, ivaur^ 
QifO'tccv ii roC iyiov ^viv/zxroQ, 
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in Epiphanius _(ch. 2), "h ave we oqe Go d or tlirpp Qnrtsj" (r/ 
Sv eiTccfJLev, hx Bsh l%0jC4fv, ^ r/jf?^ 0£oy^ ;); and Epiphanius (ch. 3) 
replies: **we do not propound polytheism" [ou TroXvieixv shviyov- 
fj^eSa). Whether Sabellius himself used the comparison between 
the thriiefQld nature of man and the sun Temains a question 
(one nature, three energies : to CpuTio'TtKov light giving, to ixiTov 
heat giving, to trx^f^^ the form). * The one being was also 
called by Sabellius vtoTrxTapy ^ an expression which was certaiply 
chosen to remove . any .misunderstanding, to make_it impossible 
to sup pose that tw o beings were in question.^ This vloTXTup \ 
(son-father) was in Sabellius the ultimate designation for God 
Himself, ' an?" "no t,"^ sa y, merely for certain manifestations of a 
yLoyx(; firnlt)" rest ing in the backgrpuxuL, Siil)eJ[liuSjLji9weyer, 
taught — according to Epiphanius and Athanasius — that God was 
not at the^ame time Father and Son ; but that he had, rather, 
put forth his activity in three successive "energies'*; first, in 
the Prosbpon (^ form of manifestation, figure ; not = Hypostasis) 
of The Faflier as Creator and Lawgiver ; secondly, in Jhe 
Prosopon o f the Son as Redeemer, beginning with the incarna- 
tion and ending at the ascension ; finally, and up till the present 
hour, "in 'the Prosopon of the Spirit as giver and sustainer of 
life. ' We do not know whether Sabellius was able strictly to 
carry out the idea of the strict succession of the Prosopa, so 
that the one should form the boundary of the other. It is 

> Epiph., 1. c: ^oyiiaertXtt yhp oZtoq xeit ol iT* xhrot Zet^tXXtaevot rdv eivrhv 
§lveu Teertpee, rbv alrdv v!6v, rov athrhv tlvxt otytov frvgC/iet' «5c tJvau iv fuSi vToar^ti 

o-Sfi-a «c ttfrtlv rbv xuripa^ ^^x^v ih uq tlfrtiv rdv ui6v, rd xvtCfiet ih uq ivQpciixov^ 
oVrciQ Kou rd aiyiov wtOfia iv rfj ^sdr^rt. "^H &(; ikv ^ iv m^/m *6vTt (xhv iv fxtA 
vToo'T^tt, rptlQ JJ '^xo^'Tt Tie ivtpystxi k.t.X. Method. Conviv. VIII. I0(ed.jahu, 
p. 37): Za^tKKtoii xiytt rdv fravroxp^ropx xtTrovQgvm. 

> Athanas., de synod. 16; Hilar., de trin. IV. 12. 

> Epiph. H. 62, c. I : UtfjL^&gvra rdv t//dv Kxtp^ xori^ iio-xgp iiKTlva Kxi ipyx- 
O'dfAtvov rk x&vra iv rifi xdv^ita rk rvn otKovofitxi riiQ tvayyt^iKviQ kxi a-ur^pixQ 
tSv aviptfXMVy ivxXti^^ivTx ^h xZ&fQ f/c ohpxv6v^ uq uxh iiXiou xtfM^d€7irxv AktIvx, 
KM xdXiv ttQ rdv ifXtov avx^px/xodrav^ Tb 61 Uyiov xvtCfix xtfjLxto-^xs ttq rbv kSviaov^ 
x»t tuAt^^Q KOU ««d* 'iKxa-rx tit; 'iKxvrov r&v Kxrx%tovfiivuv x.r.A. C. 3 Epiphanius 
says: Ohx ^ ^^h ixvrov iyiwijiriv^ ov^h 6 xxriip fj^trx^i^X^TXt xxd roC **xarilip** 
To€ tlveu **vi6Q** x.r.A. . . . xxrijip xtl xartip, Kxt ovk $v xa/pdc Hrt oIk $y xxriip 
^eenfp. 
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possible, indeed it is not improbable, that he could not fail to 
recognise in nature a continuous energy of God as Father. ' It 
is self-evident that the Sabellians would approve of the Catholic 
Canon; that they did, is confirmed by Epiphanius. They are 
said to have appealed especially to passages like Deut. VI. 4, 
Exod. XX. 3, Isa. XLIV. 6 and John X. 38. * But Epiphanius 
remarks besides that the Sabellians derived their whole heresy 
and its strength from certain Apocrypha, especially the so-called 
Gospel of the Egyptians.' This note is instructive; for it not 
only recalls to our recollection a lost literature of the second 
century, especially the Gospel of the Egyptians, * but it also 
shows that the use of an uncanonical Gospel had long continued 
among Catholics in the Pentapolis, or at any rate in Egypt.* 
Finally, it confirms the view that the Christology of Sabellius 
cannot have been essentially different from the older, the so- 
called Patripassian doctrine. It is distinguished from the latter 
neither by the assumption of a transcendental Monas resting 
behind the Prosopa, nor by the introduction of the category of 
the Logos — which was made use of by Callistus, but not by 
Sabellius ; nor by a speculative theory, borrowed from the Stoa, 
of the Deity, selfcontained, and again unfolding itself; nor, 
finally, by a doctrine of the Trinity constructed in any fashion 
or by the expression ukTrxrapy which, as used by Sabellius, simply 
affirmed the single personality of God. As to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, a triad was distinctly out of the question in Sabel- 
lius. The only noteworthy and real differences are found in 
these three points; first, in the attempt to demonstrate the suc- 
cession of the Prosopa; secondly, as observed above, in the 

» See Zahn, Marcell., p. 213. 

' Epiph., 1. c, c. 2. 

3 L. c. : Tijv $i TrSTuv uur&v rA^vif y Kxi r^v rife TA^yifC avrSy ivvetfuv lixovo'tv 
hi 'A9roxpt/^ft;y rivSv^ fjtx^to'ra iTo roV Kx^ovfiivov Aiyufrriou tveryytXfov, ^ rtvtQ 
rd 'SvofJtec tviQivro roVro. *£y xvr^ yxp ToX^k roi»Crx &q iv xapa^^g'TM fAva-rti- 
fitu$6Sq Ik Tpoirwfrov rov aur^poQ ptva^iptrou, wC ai/roV i^XoCvroi; to7q fAs^trreuQ rov 
avrbv slvxt frxripXy rov xurbv gJvxt vi6v, rov xvtov tJvxt Hytov levttfix. 

* la the 2nd Ep. of Clement where it is frequently used, though this is disputed 
by some, Modalistic formulas occur. 

* Clemens Alex, knew it; see Hilgenfeld, Nov. Testam. extra can. recept., 2 ed., 
fasc. 4, p. 42 sq. 
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reference to the Holy Spirit; thirdly, in formally placing the 
Father on a parallel line with the two other Prosopa. The 
attempt mentioned above may be regarded as a return to the 
strict form of Modalism, which it was possible to hold was im- 
pugned by formulas like the compassus est pater filio (the Father 
suffered in sympathy with the Son). In the reference to the 
Holy Spirit, Sabellius simply followed the new theology, which 
was beginning to take the Spirit more thoroughly into account. 
Most important is the third point mentioned. For in ranging 
the Prosopon and energy of the Father in a series with the 
two others, not only was cosmology introduced into the Modal- 
istic doctrine as a parallel to soteriology, but the preeminence 
of the Father over the other Prosopa was departed from in 
principle, and thus, in a curious fashion, the way was prepared 
for the Athanasian, and still more for the Western and August- 
inian Christology. Here, undoubtedly, we have the decisive 
advance marked by Sabellianism within Monarchianism. It led 
up to the exclusive ifjt^oGua'iog (consubstantial) ; for it is probable 
that Sabellians employed this expression.* They could apply it 
with perfect right. F urther, while up to this_ time „no.. evident 
bond had connecte d cosmology and soteriolpgy within Modalistic 
theology, Sabellius now made the histories of the worlds and 
salvation mto a history of the God who revealed himself in 
t hem. In other words, this Monarchianism became commensurate H 
in form with that theology which employed the conception of 
the Logos, and this fact may have constituted by no means the least 
part of the attractiveness which Sabellianism proved itself to 
possess in no small degree up to the beginning of the fourth 
century and even later. ' However, it is not to be concealed ; 
that the teaching of Sabellius relative to the Prosopon of the \ 
Father is particularly obscure. The sentence attributed to him 
by Athanasius, ' **as there are diversities of spiritual gifts, but 

1 See above, p. 45. 

' There were still Sabellians in Neo-Coesarea in the time of Basilius; Epiphanius 
knows of them only in Mesof>otamia (H. 62 c. i). The author of the Acta Arche- 
lai (c. 37) also became acquainted with them there; he treats them like Valentinians, 
Marcionites, and followers of Tatian as heretics. 

' Orat c. Arian IV. 25 : iio'^tp ^teupia-tt^ x^fi^^H'^'"'^^ '^^^* """^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^vtCfigj 
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the same spirit, so also the Father is the same, but unfolds 
himself in Son and Spirit" — seems at the first glance to con- 
tradict the details gfiven above. Yet the different gifts are 
certainly the Spirit himself, which so unfolds himself in them 
that, he does not remain an element behind them, but is complete- 
ly merged in them. In the same way the Father unfolds him- 
self in the Prosopa. The witnesses to the succession of the 
Prosopa in Sabellius are too strong to allow us to infer from this 
passage that the Father still remained Father after the unfolding 
(jrXxTVfrfMog) in the Son. But this passage shows that philosoph- 
ical speculations could readily attach themselves to the simple 
theory of Sabellius. Marcellus rejected his doctrine which he 
knew accurately. What he missed in it was the recognition of 
the Logos ; therefore the idea of God had also not been correctly 
apprehended by him. * But the form given to Monarchianism 
by Marcellus ' won few friends for that type of doctrine. Alex- 
andrian theologians, or Western scholars who came to their 
assistance, had already perfected the combination of Origen's 
doctrine of the Logos with the Monarchian 'Ofjf,oo6<rtog ; in other 
words, they had turned the category used by Origen against 
the }^oyog KTlvfix conception (the Logos-created) of Origen him- 
self. The saving formula, "the Logos of the same substance, 
not made " (Xoyoq of^oov7ic^ ov TTGnjieig), was already uttered, and, 
suspiciously like Monarchianism as it sounded at first, became 
for that very reason the means of making Monarchianism super- 
fluous in the Church, and of putting an end to it. * 

But that only happened after great fights. One of these 
we know, the controversy of the two Dionysii, a prelude to 
the Arian conflict. * In the Pentapolis the Sabellian doctrine 
had, soon after the death of Origen, won a great following even 

* Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 76 sq. 

- See on this Volume IV. 

' Sabellius seems to have been held a heretic all over the West about A.D. 300; 
see the Acta Archelai, Methodius etc. 

* Hagemann, I.e., p. 411 ff . ; Dittrich, Dion. d. Gr. 1867; Forster, in the Ztschr. 
f. d. hist. Theol., 1871, p. 42 ff. ; Routh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 373—403. The mam 
^source is Athanasius de sentent, Dionysii, a defence of the Bishop, due to the appeal 

of the Arians to him; see also Basilius de spiritu, p. 29; Athan. de synod. 43 — 45. 
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among the Bishops, "so that the Son of God was no longer 
preached/' Dionysius of Alexandria, therefore, composed various 
letters in which he tried to recall those who had been misled, 
and to refute Sabellianism. ^ In one of these, directed to Euphra- 
nor and Ammonius, he gave an extreme exposition of Origen's 
doctrine of the subordination of the Son. This letter seemed 
very questionable to some Christians — probably in Alexandria, 
perhaps in Pentapolis. They lodged a complaint, soon after 
A.D. 260, against the Alexandrian Bishop with Dionysius in 
Rome. * The latter assembled a synod at Rome, which dis* 
approved of the expressions used by the Alexandrian, and him- 
self despatched to Alexandria a didactic letter against the Sabel- 
lians and their opponents, who inclined to subordinationism. In 
this letter the Bishop so far spared his colleague as not to 
mention his name ; but he sent him a letter privately, calling for 
explanations. The Alexandrian Bishop sought to justify himself 
in a long document in four books (lA^y^c^ x^) ccToXoylx), maintained 
that his accusers had wickedly torn sentences from their context, 
and gave explanations which seem to have satisfied the Roman 
Bishop, and which Athanasius at any rate admitted to be thor- 
oughly orthodox. But the letter of the Roman Bishop appears 
to have had no immediate influence on the further development in 
Alexandria (see under) ; the universal collapse of the Empire in 
the following decades permitted the Alexandrian theologians 

1 Euseb., H. £. VII. 26. i : '£t< rotvrxi^ roC Aiovvo-Zov ^ipovrxt K»t *(kxxou 
^Xt/ov^ itrto'roX.xf, Sivjnp of Karh Hec^tWiou frpoQ *'Afi(JLUvx rifC ftetroi Bcpcv/xifv ix- 
xAif9'/«c ttfivKOiFCj^ KOti M xphq TtXiff^opov Kxi M frpo^ Eif^pavopet, xat t^A/v *'AfifA«y« 
xai EVtropov. Zwrdrrtt ii Ttpt rvi^ echrviz ufro&iO'tcoi; K»t Hxxee riwxpei avyypdpt- 
IJiarUy & r^ Kurh 'PufJtfjv 6iiuv6iita Ltovva-ita frpoo'^uvtl. Dionysius had already 
called the attention of Sixtus II., the predecessor of the Roman Dionysius, to the 
revolt in the Pentapolis. 

* Hagemann maintains that they first turned to the Alexandrian Bishop himself, 
and that he wrote an explanatory letter, which, however, did not satisfy them ; 
but this cannot be proved (Athanasius de sentent. Dion. 13 is against it). The 
standpoint of the accusers appears from their appeal to the Koman Bishop, from 
the fact that he made their cause his own, and from the testimony of Athanasius. 
who describes them as orthodox Churchmen (de sentent. Dion. 13) — they were 
orthodox in the Roman sense. It is entirely wrong, with Dorner (Entwickelungs- 
gesch. I., p. 748 f.) and Baur (Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 313), to identify 
die accusers with those heretics, who, according to Dionysius' letter, taught there 
were three Godsj for the heretics meant were rather the Alexandrian theolo^^xw'^. 
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to continue their speculations, without needing to fear further 
immediate reproofs from Roman Bishops. 

Two facts give a special interest to the controversy of the 
Dionysii. First, in spite of the acceptance of the sacred Triad, 
the Romas adliered simgkyj wkli o ui any speculative harmon- 
ising, to the unity of the Deity, and decided that Origen's 
doctrine of subordination was Tritheism. Secondly, no scruple 
was felt at Alexandria in carrying out the subordination of the 
Son to the Father until it involved separation, though it was 
well known that such a view was supported, not by the tradition 
of the Church, but by philosophy alone. The accusers of the 
Alexandrian Dionysius charged him with separating Father and 
Son ; * denying the eternal existence of the Son ; ' naming the 
Father without the Son and vice versa;* omitting to use the 
world ofioov<rto^ ; * and finally, with regarding the Son as a crea- 
ture, related to the Father as the vine to the gardener, or the 
boat to the shipbuilder. * In these censures, which were not 
inaccurate, it is obvious that Dionysius, continuing the Neo- 
platonic speculations of his teacher, conceived the Xoycg as 
partio and derivatio of the [loviq^ thus, in order to meet Sabel- 
lianism, actually dividing him from the deity. Dionysius sought 
to excuse himself in his Ixayxoq (Refutation), and emphasised 
exclusively the other side of Origen's doctrine, at the same time 

^ De sententia lo. 16. 

^ De sententia 14 : oIk »tt $v 6 8(dc T^rifp, ovk at) $y 6 v/o'c, iAA' 8 (iky Bfoc 

ov ykp it^t6Q srrtv^ iAA* Va-rtpov txtyiyovtv, 

' De sententia 16: xxrspa Ksyuv ^lOvCvto^ ovk dvof^^ti rbv vi^v, x«< t^Aiv t/Zcv 
XiyMv OVK bvofi^et TO)f xaripec^ iAAit itouptt km fiXKpCvtt Kxi fiipi^tt rdv vfbv ird 
roC TaTp6q. 

* L. c. 18 : xpoa-^gpovTiv tyKXmi* kot^ ifioC ^eCSoQ Bv t^Q ov ^.iyovroQ rdv X^^-- 
rbv dfioovo'tov tJvxt rta Gi^. 

* L. c. 18: tAijv iyu yivtird rtva — says Dion. Alex. — x«< ToiifT^ rtva ^rs^ 
vot7o-6cu, r&v yikv roiovruv mq axpftoripav f| tTiipoptiiQ ttTOv xetpetisfyfutra, irti 
fAfJTe rb ^vrbv 'if^ifv (rd avrd tlvm) r£3 ytt»py&, fi^rt r^ vavirmy^ rd 0-x4^$' — 
*'Eva tGv ytvtir&v tlvat — say the opponents of Dion. — rdv t//dv x«l fiif 6iA,o9V9'tov r^ 
xxrpt. The passage in the letter to Euphranor ran (c 4): Tohifia not yfyifrdv thcu 
rdv t//3y rofj StoG, f*^Tt ii ^vrtt *(Ztov^ iiXXh %ivov Kxr* ovvien eArby stvau roS 
TxrpdQt iia"xtp ia-rtv 6 ytttpybQ xpbi Tfjv lifiTt?<Gv KOtt 8 vavintyb^ TpbQ rb a-tUt^e^ 
Ma) ykp &Q iFohifiet &v ovk ^v irph yivufrat. 
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admitting that in his incriminated writing he had incidentally 
employed somewhat unsuitable similes. Now he said that the 
Father had always been Father, and that Christ had always 
existed as the Logos and wisdom and power of God; that the 
Son had his being from the Father, and that he was related 
to the Father as the rays are to the light. * He explained that 
while he had not used the word ofi^couviGg^ because it did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, figures were to be found in his earlier 
writings which corresponded to it; thus the figure of parents 
and children, of seed or root and plant, and of source and 
stream. * The Father was the source of all good, the Son the 
outflow ; the Father the mind (vovg), the Son the word (>.6yog) — 
reminding us very forcibly of Neoplatonism — or the emanating 
mind {'jcvg TrpoTnjixv), while the i/ovg itself remains " and is what 
it was'* {kx) hriv ohq viv). "But being sent he flew forth and 
is borne everywhere, and thus each is in each, the one being 
of the other, and they are one, being two'* ('O Ve i^fVrjf 
'Trpo'jrsfA^ditq kx) ^ipsrxt Trxvrxxoxi kxI oiirag i^TTiv SKxrspog iv 
ixxrip'^ sTspog uv ixTipou^ kx) £v ehiy^ cvTsg Svs). " But he now 
went further: any separation between Father and Son was to 
be repudiated. "I say Father, and before I add the Son, I 
have already included and designated him in the Father." The 
same holds true of the Holy Spirit. Their very names always 
bind all three together inseparably. "How then do I who use 
these names think that these are divided and entirely separated 
from each other? (t«^ qZ'j 5 TGuroig xp^f^^^^^ '^^'^ iyif^xjt fiefj^ep^ 
hiai TXVTX Kx) x^upitrdxi TxvT€>.ug xXXviKuv ohfAxt ;). * In these 
words the retreat was sounded; for what the Roman Bishop 
rejected, but Alexandrian theology never ventured wholly to 

1 L. c. 15. 

2 L. c. 18. 

' L. c. 23. The expositions of voCq and ^6yoi which were found both in the 
2 and 4 books of Dionysius quite remind us of Porphyry: K»t lio-nv 6 fih oJov 
xerriif 6 voGq roG x6'yovt &v f^' ixvrov^ 6 H Ka$tiTtp uldQ 6 AdyoQ roC voV. xph 

ipr'* otttroG. oVrtt^ 6 xariip 6 fiiytg'TO^ nou KCt&6^ov voCq vpSrov rdv vfov ^6yev ipf^iivScr 
%dl iiyyt^ov ietvroC '^X^t. 

^ L. c. 17. 
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discard, was the "dividing" (/zspH^strSxi).^ The reservation lies 
in the word "entirely" (TrxvTeXug). Dionysius added in con- 
clusion: "Thus we unfold the unit into the triad without 
dividing it, and we sum up the triad again into the unit with- 
out diminishing it," (ciira [iev viiJLslq etg ts rJjv rptxix rviv f^ovxix 
7rXxTvvo(JL6v xiixiperov^ kx) rifv Tpixix ttxXiv xfisluTOV slg rijv fjLO- 
vxix (Tvyyte^xKxiovfjt^eix). In this he has accommodated himself 
to a mode of looking at things which he could only allege to 
be his own under a mental reservation, as in the case of the 
qualification "entirely" (7rxvTe>,ag). For the terms TrXxrvvstv and 
<Tvy}C6(pxKxiov7ixt were not those current in the school of Origen, 
and admit of a different interpretation. Finally, Dionysius denied 
the charge of the "sycophants" that he made the Father the 
Creator of Christ. ' 

The letter of Dionysius of Rome falls midway between these 
two manifestoes, which are so different, of the Alexandrian Bishop. 
We have to regret very deeply that Athanasius has only pre- 
served one, though a comprehensive, fragment of this document. ' 
It is extremely characteristic of the Roman Bishop, to begin 
with, that it seeks to settle the sound doctrine by representing 
it as the just mean between the false unitarian or Sabellian, 
and the false trinitarian or Alexandrian doctrine. * The second 

1 We see from the passages quoted by Basilius that Dionysius adhered to the 
expression "rpflc d'Kovr&vti^^'' but discarded the ^' (itpto-tJiivxQ ttvxt.^'* while his 
accusers must have attacked the former expression also: £i r^ rpst^ §Jym xh^ 
v^oM'r^a'iiQ /Mtfjttpio-fjLtvacQ tlvcct }iiyovvi, rptlQ tto't^ kkv fiij ^gXeao'tv tj r^v 9t/av rpi- 
dix x»vrgXSii ivt^iraia-av. This accordingly is to be translated: ^^if they maintaia 
that a separation is necessarily involved in the expression ' three Hypostases^' yet 
there are three — whether they admit it or no — or they must completely destroy the 
divine triad." 

2 Lc. 20, 21. It is. very noteworthy, that Dionysius has not even brought him- 
self to use the expression Sfioova-to^ in his 'i^tyx^^' ^^ he ^^^ Athanasius would 
have given it in his extracts. For the rest, the attempt of Athanasius to explain 
away the doubtful utterances of Dionysius, by referring them to the human nature 
of Christ, is a makeshift born of perplexity. 

3 De decret. synod. Nic. 26 (see besides de sentent. Dion. 13). 

* The attack on the latter has alone been preserved by Athanasius along with 
the concluding argument; it is thus introduced: *'Ot/ II ol xotfif4,a ovii xri^iia 6 
rou Qiov A^yoc, ^AA' 't$tov rifc "^ov Txrph^ ouciui ytvvfifjta eehx/ptr^v c«^fv, 1^ 
liypx^ev m /ti^y^Aif a-vvoSoi, liov kxi 6 rifQ 'Pwpujq ifrfa-KOTro^ Atovvo'tOQ ypd^u¥ turrk 
T&v Tx roG YLx^t?^hiov ^povovvTMv,, 0-;i^frA/«^f/ hxt^ rSSv txOtx ro^fiMvrmv hiytn 
xau ^tfo-tv oVrug, 
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characteristic of the letter is that it regards the Alexandrian 
doctrine as teaching that there are three Gods, and draws a parallel 
between it and the Three principles of the Marcionites. This 
proves that the Roman Bishop did not trouble himself with the 
speculation of the Alexandrians^ and simply confined himself to 
the result — as he conceived it — of three separate Hypostases. * 
Finally — and this is the third characteristic feature — the letter 
shows that Dionysius had nothing positive to say, further 
than that it was necessary to adhere to the ancient Creed, 
definitely interpreting it to mean that the three, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, were equally one. Absolutely no attempt is made 
to explain or to prove this paradox. ' But here undoubtedly 

' 'E{ifC y &y tiKdrai ^iiyoifit km frpo^ rovQ ZtoupotvTXi kxi KKTetrifivzvTXt; Kxi 
avaufioVvT»Q rd o-tfiv^retrcv tcipvyfia r^(; tKK^tio'feiQ roC 0goO, rifv f^ovecpxtecv — thus 
begins the fragment communicated by Athanasius, — tiQ rpui Svv^fxtiQ rtvec^ koH 
fif/Atpta-fJLgvxQ vfTOO'TUO'ttQ KM QtdrijreiQ rpilq' Tt'Jrvo'fiM ykp tlvx(rtvx(;rS/v^eep* vfitv 
xaertixoCvTMv K»t hiao-K^vrMv rov &t7ov Xdyov, ravrfiQ v^ttytirxQ rvn (ppov^aswi;' oV 
xxTx it^fitrpov^ wc Vtoc ttTtlVf ivTiMivTM T^ Zx^tK>iiov yvMfiifi' 6 pth ykp 
^^aw^flfii7, aurdv rdv vthv that hgywv r6v Tart pee, km 'ifJLfraKiv oi^i rpelg 6toiiQ 
Tp6fF0¥ Ttvk KtipuTTOVo'tv, ttQ Tpg7Q vTToo'r^a'gtQ !;ivxQ ffAAifA«v, xecvrdToM't Xf- 
X^tpio'id.gvait hMpoCvrtc rifv ayixv fiov^iac. iiv&Tl^M ykp av^yKti r^ GtQ r&v \ihMv 
r8v df7ov A^yov, tfi^iKox^P^^v i'k r& 0g& km Mixtr&a-^M iu rd aiytov TveCfiet^ ifdif 
KM r^v hfav rpt^^x tl<i 'dvXy ioaTrtp ttQ Kopv^ijv rtvee (rdv 0tdv tGv HAmv rdv txv 
roKp^ropat Xtyu) a-vyKt(^eiXMoiiv^MTt km vuv^ytiT^M x&a-ot ivtiyKti. MapKiuvoi; ykp roC 
fiscTMd^povoQ iihetyiia tU ^pfTc ipx^^ '''^i fiovecpxteiQ rofjiijiv km hac/pto'tv {hopi^tij^ 
yrafitvfJLX 3v itxfioXtKdVy ouxt ^^ t£v 'Svtcoq (JtecdfirSv roC Xpto'roC . . . oSrot ykp rpt" 
£ia fjLh Ktipvrrofiiviiv t/Td rifc St/etQ ypei^^i vx^&q tTrtQretvrMt rpt7i it 6tovQ olirt 
xa^Mkv olirt Katviiv ita^Ki^v Ktip^rrovo-av According to Dionysius, then, some 
Alexandrian teachers taught "t^^tov r/vi" — this is the only limitation — a form of 
Tritheism. The whole effort of the Bishop was to prevent this. We recognise here 
the old Roman interest in the unity of God, as represented by Victor, Zephyrine, 
and Callistus, but Dionysius may also have remembered, that his predecessors, 
Pontian and Fabian, assented to the condemnation of Origen. Should we not 
connect the angry reproach, levelled at the Alexandrian teachers, that they were 
Tritheists, with the charge made by Callistus against Hippolytus, that he was a 
Ditheist; and may we not perhaps conclude that Origen himself was also accused 
of Tritheism in Rome? 

* The positive conclusion runs: Oi/V' ovv Karxfitpi^ttv x?^ tiqrpt7i 6t6rtiTaQT>iv 
^avfieto'Tnv Kxi 6tt»v ficvstix^ olirt Tcoivio'tt KU^vttv rb a^tufia km rd v7rip^aA.Aov 
fttytdoQ rot Kvptov iAA^ TtTta-rtuKfvxt ttq &tdv fraripa ^xvroKp^ropec Kaitl^Xptr^ 
rdv 'Iif0-oi/y rdv vih »vroC kui tti rd aytov TvtOf4»t ^vSa-^M 3i ru &t^ r&v {(Awv 
t3v ^6yo\r iyilt ykp, ^^o-L km 6 Teiriip '^^ tTfitv. K»i iyiii iv r^ ^arpi Kxt 6 xxrvip tv 
i/AO^ — these are the old Monarchian proof-texts — oVrtt ykp &v Kxt »J 6tix rptxQ 
fuu rd Uytov K^pvyfix r^Q fiovxpx^»Q itxa-w^otro. We see that Dionysius &ira5^Vj 
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lies the strength of the Roman Bishop's position. When we 
compare his letter with that of Leo I. to Flavian and Agatho's 
to the Emperor, we are astonished at the close affinity of these 
Roman manifestoes. In form they are absolutely identical. The 
three Popes did not trouble themselves about proofs or argu- 
ments, but fixed their attention solely on the consequences, or 
what seemed to them consequences, of disputed doctrines. 
Starting with these deductions they refuted doctrines of the 
right and left, and simply fixed a middle theory, which existed 
merely in words, for it was self-contradictory. This they grounded 
formally on their ancient Creed without even attempting to argue 
out the connection: one God — Father, Son and Spirit; one 
Person— perfect God and perfect man; one Person — two wills. 
Their contentment with establishing a middle line, which possessed 
the attribute of that known in mathematics, is, however, a proof 
that they had not a positive, but merely a negative, religious 
interest in these speculations. Otherwise they would not have 
been satisfied with a definition it was impossible to grasp; for 
no religion lives in conceptions which cannot be represented 
and realised. Their religious interest centred in the God Jesus, 
who had assumed the substantia kumana. 

The letter of the Roman Bishop produced only a passing 
impression in Alexandria. Its adoption would have meant the 
repudiation of science. A few years afterwards the great Synod 
of Antioch expressly rejected the term ofji^ooviicq (consubstantial) 

places the "holy preaching of the Monarchy" and ihe "Divine Triad" side by 
side: "stat pro ratione voluntas.*' Between this conclusion and the commencement 
of the fragment preserved by Athanasius given in the preceding note, we have a 
detailed attack on those who hold the Son to be a xoiMifiet like other creatures, 
"while the Holy Scriptures witness to his having an appropriate birth, but not to 
his being formed and created in some way." The attack on the Xiv Urt ovx §v 
touches the fundamental position of the Alexandrian scholars as little as the op 
position to three Gods; for Dionysius contents himself with arguing that God would 
have been without understanding, if the Logos had not always been with him; 
a thing which oo Alexandrian doubted. The subtle distinction between Logos and 
Logos Dionysius leaves wholly out of account, and the explanation of the Roman 
Bishop on Proverbs Vlll. 32 {Kvpto^ 'ixrivi fit ^PX*tv ii&v avroC) : 'ixTto't ivrsCia 
ixovo-reov xvrt rot i'rea'TttTi ro7^ i/t' eevroC ytyovdviv *ipyot<i^ yty(iv6vt 3i ^1* aofreC 
roO viov, must merely have caused a compassionate smile among the theologians 
of Alexandna,. 
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as being liable to misconstruction.* The followers ofOrigenin 
his training school continued their master's work, and they were 
not molested in Alexandria itself, as it seems, up till about 
the close of the third century. If we review the great literary 
labours of Dionysius, of which we, unfortunately, only possess 
fragments, and observe his attitude in the questions debated in 
the Church in his time, we see how faithfully he followed in 
the track of Origen. The only difference lay in greater laxity 
in matters of discipline. ' He proved, in his work " On Promises " 
(r£;/ iTTxyyeXiuv), that he possessed the zeal against all Chiliasm 
and the dexterity in critical exegesis which characterised the 
school of Origen ; ' and in his work " On Nature ** (Trsp) Cpvosccg) 
he introduced, and endeavoured to carry out, a new task in 
the science of Christian theology, viz., the systematic refu- 
tation of Materialism, />., of the Atomic theory. * Of the 
later heads of the training school we know very little; but 
that little is enough to let us see that they faithfully preserved the 
theology of Origen. Pierius, who also led a life of strict asceticism, 
wrote learned commentaries and treatises. Photius * testifies that 
he taught piously concerning the Father and Son, ** except that 

* Sec above, page 45. 

- Sec the letter to Fabius of Antioch, and the attitude of Dionysius in the 
Novatian controversy, in which he sought at first to act as mediator precisely as 
he did in the dispute over the baptism of heretics (Euseb. H. E. VI. 41, 42, 
44 — 46, MI. 2—9). 

' See the fragments in Euseb. H. E. VII. 24, 25. The criticism of the Apoc- 
alypse is a master-piece. 

* See Euseb. H. E. VII. 26, 2; the fragments of the work in Routh, Reliq. S.I V., 
p. 393 sq. On this, Roch, die Schrift des Alex. Bischofs, Dionysius d. Or. uber 
die Natur (Leipzig 1882) and my account of this dissertation in the Th. L. Z. 1883, 
No. 2. Dionysius' work, apart from a few Biblical quotations which do not affect 
the arguments, might have been composed by a Neo-platonic philosopher. Very 
cliaracteristic is the opening of the first fragment preserved by Eusebius. riortpov 
'f¥ ia-Tt awct^p^Q rd t£v, wc >f/t^7v rt Koi rot^ vo(^»T&roi^ 'EAA^vwv TlKirMvt kui 
Jlv^xydpx Koi ro7Q eptrh rviQ Zro&i kxi 'UpornKthta ^aiviraii there we have in a 
line the whole company of the saints with whom Epicurus and the Atomists were 
confronted. We notice that from and after Justin Epicurus and his followers were 
extremely abhorred by Christian theologians, and that in this abhorrence they felt 
themselves at one with Platonists, Pythagoreans, and Stoics. But Dionysius was the 
first Christian to take over from these philosophers the task of a systematic refutation. 

& Photius Cod. 119. 
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he speaks of tvvo " beings *' and two natures ; using the words 
being and nature, as is plain from the context, in place of 
Hypostasis, and not as those who adhere to Arius" (TrXijv oti 
oifO'lxg Svo Kx) ^vjetg ivo Xsysr t5 t?^ ovo'lxg kx) ^vtrea? cvif^xTt, 
ug 5>jfAcv, Ik ts tocv stto/zsvuv kx) TTpoyjyov/zivuv rov ;^a^/oy xvt) rijg 
vTG7TXff€iCg kx) oifx ^i ot ^Apsicp TTpofTXvxKsifjt^svot XP^f^^^^^y This 
explanation is hardly trustworthy ; Photius himself is compelled 
to add that Pierius held impious doctrines as to the Holy Ghost, 
and ranked him far below the Father and Son. Now since he 
further expressly testifies that Pierius, like Origen, held the pre- 
existence of souls, and explained some passages in the O. T. 
** economically", i.e., contested their literal meaning, it becomes 
obvious that Pierius had not parted company with Origen;* 
indeed, he was even called "Origen Junior".' He was the 
teacher of Pamphilus, and the latter inherited from him his un- 
conditional devotion to Origen's theology. Pierius was followed, 
in Diocletian's time, by Theognostus at the Alexandrian school. 
This scholar composed a great dogmatic work in seven books 
called "Hypotyposes**. It has been described for us by Photius,' 
whose account shows that it was planned on a strict system, 
and was distinguished from Origen*s great work, in that the 
whole was not discussed in each part under reference to one 
main thought, but the system of doctrine was presented in 
a continuous and consecutive exposition. * Thus Theognostus 

* Routh, Reliq. S. III., pp. 425 — 435. 

* Jerome, de vir. inl. 765 see also Euseb. H. E. VII. 32. 
3 Cod. 106. 

* The first book dealt with the Father and Creator; the second, with the necessity 
that God should have a son, and the Son; the third, took up the Holy Ghost; 
the fourth, angels and demons; the fifth and sixth, the possibility and actuality of the 
Son's incarnation; the seventh, God's creative work. From the description by Photius 
it ap])ears that Theognostus laid the chief stress on the refutation of two opinions, 
namely, that matter was eternal, and that the incarnation of the Logos was an 
impossibility. TA^sg are^ however^ the two theses ivith which the Neo-platonic theo- 
logians of the 4th andjth centuries confronted Christian science^ and in whose assertion 
the whole difference between Neo-platonism, and the dogmatic of Alexandrian 
churchmen at bottom consisted. It is very instructive to notice that even at the end 
of the 3rd century the antithesis thus fixed came clearly to the front. If Theognostus, 
for the rest, rejected the opinion that God created all things from a matter equally 

eternal with himself, this did not necessarily imply his abandonment of Origen's 1 

I 
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invented that form of scientific, Church dogmatic which was to 
set a standard to posterity — though it was indeed long before 
the Church took courage to erect a doctrinal structure of its 
own. Athanasius had nothing but praise forthe workof Theog- 
nostus, and has quoted a passage from the second book which 
undoubtedly proves that Theognostus did full justice to the 
Homoousian side of Origen's Christology. * But even the Cap- 
padocians remarked certain affinities between Arius and Theog- 
nostus, * and Photius informs us that he called the Son a 
" creature ** {xrhfjix)^ and said such mean things about him that one 
might perhaps suppose that he was simply quoting, in order 
to refute, the opinions of other men. He also, like Origen, 
taught heterodox views as to the Holy Spirit, and the grounds 
on which he based the possibility of the incarnation were empty 
and worthless. As a matter of fact, Theognostus* exposition of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost shows that he attached himself 
most closely to Origen. For it is based on the well-known 
idea of the master that the Father embraced the largest, the 
Son, the medium, and the Holy Spirit the smallest sphere ; that 
the sphere of the Son included all rational beings, inclusive of 
the imperfect, while that of the Spirit comprehended only the perfect 

principle of the eternity of matter; yet it is at any rate possible that in this point 
he took a more guarded view of the master's doctrine. 

' The fragment given by Athanasius (de deer. Nic. syn. 25) runs as follows: 
OifOt 'il^tiUv riQ gvrtv i^tvptOelva ^ toC vioC ovvia^ ovhi ex fiii 'ivrwv tTna-fix^*!' ^AAit 
gK r^<i roC TarpoQ ova-faQ i^Vy <&c foC (purbi rd iTracvyxvfxat^ w^ V^octoi; ir/x/^* oVrt 
yhp TO iiFayyetviia olin >f arf^iQ avrh rh Viup ia-rtv if fft^rdc ^ ^A/o^, oVrt ihhd- 
rptov Kat eVre »vr6Q ia-riv 6 TXTfip oi/rt iXh6rpto(i oiXhh aT6^{otac rtf^ toC •Kotrphci 
ovatxQt ou fAipio'iAbv vTOfAtivJia'tiQ rffc toC Tracrpd^ olviaQ' uq yap fxevcav 6 t/A/oc 6 
athrb^ ou fAitoCrat ralQ gKXfOfx,ivoct(; vt' ccvtov ecyyac7(;, oVrui; ovii it ovvia rev TetTpbQ 
a^,Ao/ita-tv vTgfAfiveVf ttK^vot iavTiJQ 'ix'^^^^ '''^^ ^^*ov. Notice that the fitpivfion i^ here 
negatived; but this negative must have been limited by other definiiions. At all 
events we may perhaps regard Theognostus as midway between Picrius and 
Alexander of Alexandria. 

» See Gregory of Nyssa, c. Eunom. III. in Routh, I.e., p. 412; he proscribes the 
proposition of Theognostus : rdv 0f dv /Sot/A^/xevov T6lt rd xotv KotTota-Ktveea-M^ xpSrov 
<rdy v/dv oi6v rtva xavSva riji iijf^iovpytUQ •jrpoiixoa-Tilia'aca-Oat. Stephanus Gobarus has 
expressly noted it as a scandal that Athanasius should nevertheless have praised 
Theognostus (in Photius, Cod. 282). Jerome did not admit him into his catalogue 
of authors, and it is remarkable that Eusebius has passed him over in silence; this 
may, however, have been accidental. 
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(T€?.€iovfj(,€voi), and that therefore the sin against the Holy Ghost, as the 
sin of the "perfect**, could not be forgiven. * The only novelty is 
that Theognostus saw occasion expressly to attack the view " that 
the teaching of the Spirit was superior to that of the Son ** (riyy 
Tou TTvsvfji^xTO^ iiixTKxKtxy v7r€p(ixKKety Ttjg tcv vlou mxx>i^). Per- 
haps he did this to oppose another disciple of Origen, Hieracas, 
who applied himself to speculations concerning Melchizedek, as 
being the Holy Spirit, and emphasised the worship of the Spirit.' 
This Copt, who lived at the close of the third and in the first half of 
the fourth century, cannot be passed over, because, a scholar 
like Origen, ' he on the one hand modified and refined on certain 
doctrines of his master, ^ and on the other hand, emphasised his 
practical principles, requiring celibacy as a Christian law. * 
Hieracas is for us the connecting link between Origen and the 

> See Athanas. Ep. ad Scrap. IV., ch. 1 1 ; Routh, I.e., pp. 407 — ^422, where the 
fragments of Theognostus aie collected. 

3 See Epiph. H. 67. 3, 55. 5. 

' Epiphanius (H. 67) speaks in the highest terms of the knowledge, learning, 
and power of memory, possessed by Hieracas. 

** H. understood the resurrection in a purely spiritual sense, and repudiated the 
restiiNtio carrns. He would have nothing to do with a material Paradise; and 
Epiphanius indicates other heresies, which H. tried to support by a comprehensive 
scriptural proof. The most important point is that he disputed, on the ground 
of 2 Tim. II. 5, the salvation of children who died even when baptised; "for 
without knowledge no conflict, without conflict no reward." Epiphanius expressly 
certifies his orthodoxy in the doctrine of the Trinity ; in fact Arius rejected his 
Christology along with that of Valentinus, Mani, and Sabellius, in his letter to 
Alexander of Alex. (Epiph. H. 69. 7). From his short description of it {quI m^ 
'Up^Kocc; Aj/;^^vcv diTrb Avxvov^ ilj u(; /^ocix.'^aSx tl(; ivo — these are figures already 
employed by Tatian) we can only, however, conclude that H. declared the ovvta of 
the Son to be identical with that of the Father. He may have developed Origen's 
Christology in the direction of Athanasius. 

* See my .Art. in Herzog's R. E. 2 .Aufl. \T , p. 100 f. Hieracas recognised the 
essential difference between the O. and N. T. in the commandments as to iyvtUi^ 
eyKpxTSix, and especially, celibacy. "What then did the Logos bring that was new.'" 
or what is the novelty proclaimed and instituted by the Only-begotten.* The fear 
of God? The law already contained that. Was it as to marriage? The Scriptures 
{=. the O. T.) had already dealt wilh it. Or as to envy, greed, and unrighteous- 
ness? All that is already contained in the O. T. '"Ev ii ftrfvcv roCro KaropiSo'M 
^A^e, rb rifv iyKpuTetatv Ktipv^ect 'iv tm K6a-fitA kou iavr^ iva?^i^a9'$M iyvtfav tuu 
iyxpJiTetacv. " Avev il toCtov f^ij ivvaa-Qact ^ijv (Epiph. H. 67, ch. i). He appealed 
to I Cor. VII., Ilebr. XII. 14, Math. XIX. 12, XXV. 21. 
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Coptic monks ; the union of ascetics founded by him may mark 
the transition from the learned schools of theologians to the 
society of monks. But in his proposition that, as regards practice, 
the suppression of the sexual impulse was the decisive, and 
original, demand of the Logos Christ, Hieracas set up the great 
theme of the Church of the fourth and following century. 

In Alexandria the system of faith and the theology of Origen 
were fused more and more completely together, and it cannot 
be proved that the immediate disciples of Origen, the heads of 
the training-school, corrected their master. ' The first to do this 
in Alexandria was Peter, Bishop and Martyr. * In his writings 
'* Concerning divinity " {yrsp) isirijTog), ** Concerning the sojourn 
of our Saviour" (tt^p) ryjg ^aTtjpog vj^jluv BTriiyjfJLlxg), and especially 
in his books "Concerning (the fact) that the soul does not pre- 
exist, nor has entered this body after having sinned" [Trep) rov 
fjLyjli TrpGJTTxpx^^^ '^hv ^vxh^ f^^l^s i(MxpTyi7X7xy tguto slg trufjcx 
l3X}iSijyxi)f he maintains against Origen the complete humanity 
of the Redeemer, the creation of our souls along with our 
bodies, and the historical character of the events narrated in 
Gen. III., and he characterises the doctrine of a pre-mundane 
fall as a *' precept of Greek philosophy which is foreign and alien 
to those who desire to live piously in Christ " (;c*id);^<ji5 t^^ 'EAAjfwxiJ^ 
^iKotToCplxc^ ^hyjg y,x\ x^^orpixg o\j7Vi^ ruv iv Xptfrr^ si/(r€(3ug deXovroov 
^j}y).* This utterance proves that Peter had taken up a position defi- 
nitely opposed to Origen ; * but his own expositions show, on the 
other hand, that he only deprived Origen *s doctrines of their extreme 
conclusions, while otherwise he maintained them, in so far as they 
did not come into direct conflict with the rule of faith. The correc- 
tions on Origen*s system were therefore not undertaken silently 

1 Procopius undoubtedly maiotaius (Comm. in Genes , ch. 111., p. 76, in Roulh, 
Reliq. S. IV., p. 50) that Dionysius Alex., in his commentary on Ecc'esiastes, con- 
tradicted the allegorical explanation of Gen. II., Ill; but we do not know in what 
the contradiction consisted. 

2 Eusebius, H. E. IX. 6: Peter was made a martyr, probably in A.D. 311. 

* See the fragments of Peter's writings in Routh, I.e., pp. 21 — 82, especially 
pp. 46 — 50. Vide also Pitra, Analecta Sacra IV., p. 187 sq., 425 sq. 

*• Decidedly spurious is the fragment of an alleged tAvvrayuyia of Peter, in 

%irhich occur the words: ri li fVTA; 'HpffxA^^v KOii Atn^firptov tovq iu,acK»piovi ifcia-' 

sc&JtovQ^ o'iov^ yrtipao'fiovQ v^ivnirav vTd roC fiavivroQ ^Slpiysvov^y K»t ocvtoG srX'^f^^TX 

fiacAAivTOQ iv rj iKK^^vi^^ r^ 'iuQ a-tjfAffov rxpax^^ »y'r^ iyttpavTa (Routh, l.c.^p. 8i\. 
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even in Alexandria. A compromise took place between sciciitilic 
theology, and the ancient antignostically determined Creed of 
the Church, or the letter of Holy Scripture, to which all the 
doctrines of Origen were sacrificed that contradicted the tenor 
of the sacred tradition. ^ But above all, the distinction made by 
him between the Christian science of the perfect and the faith 
of the simple was to be abolished. The former must be cur- 
tailed, the latter added to, and thus a product arrived at in a 
uniform faith which should be at the same time ecclesiastical 
and scientific. After theology had enjoyed a period of liberty, 
the four last decades of the third century, a reaction seems to 
have set in at the beginning of the fourth, or even at the end of 
the third century, in Alexandria. But the man had not yet risen 
who was to preserve theology from stagnation, or from being 
resolved into the ideas of the time. All the categories employed 
by the theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries were already 
current in theology, ' but they had not yet received their defi- 
nite impress and fixed value. ' Even the Biblical texts which 
in those centuries were especially exploited pro and contra^ 

* We have unfortunately no more ])recise infonnation as to Pcter*s attitude; we 
may determine it, however, by that of Methodius (see under). 

' So /xcvic — T^ioL^ — ohaia — ^Cvi^ — vTOKetfAfvov — vTdo'rxa'tQ — irp6vmiro¥^ xtpiypa- 
(^fi — fJtept^go'Oxi — hixipth — •x^XTvvttv — o-uyKe^xAMoCo'dxt — kti^uv — irottlv — ylyvt^^au j 

ytvvSev — ifJioova-toi—eK rife oiafxQ roG TrxrpSi — hk roG OeAfJiAxroQ — 0«dc f« ©fc0 — I 

4»«C «X (pMTOi — ytV'/tlUvTX oh TOltlUvTX — V,V OTt OVK ^V OVK i|v feVf O^K ^V ^V OTt 

OVK lliv — tTtfOQ XXT^ OVVlXV — XTpiTTO^ XVXAAOtUTOQ — iygVVtITOQ — ^XSvptOQ — Tlf7«| 

Tifc diOTtfTOi — ivo ouo'txt — ci/o-ix oi/o'twfx.gvti'-ivxvipoii'Trtia'Ki — U^vipMTOQ — 'ivmvi^ QU9m- 
dtfc — 'ivwit; KXTX fitrovvixv — jvvx^eix kxtcc fix^vivtv kxi fitrovviav — 9'%tyKp3trt(i — 
gvotKtlv etc. IIip!er in the Oesterr. Vierteljahrschrift fiir kathol. Theol. 1869, p. 
161 ff. (({uoted after Losche, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1884, S. 259) maintains that 
expressions occurred in the speculations of Numenius and Poq>hyry as lo the nature 
of God, which only emerged in the Church in consequence of the Nicene Council. 
Those technical terms of relij^io-philosophical speculation, common to the Nco- 
platonists of the 3rd century, the (inosiics and Catholic theologians, require re- 
examination. One result of this will be perhaps the conclusion that the philosophy 
of Plotinus aud Porphyry was not uninfluenced by the Christian system. Gnostic 
and Origenistic, which they opposed. We await details under this head frum 
Dr. Carl Schmidt. 

' The meaning which was afterwards attached to the received categories was 
absolutely unthinkable, and corresponded perfectly to none of the definitions previously 
hit upon by the philosophical schools. But this only convinced men that Christianity 
was a revealeil doctrine, which was distinguished from philosophical systems by 
mysterious ideas or categories. 
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had already been collected in the third. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria had already given warning that the word o(JLGOv(Tioq did not 
occur in Holy Scripture, and this point of view seems, as a rule, 
to have been thoroughly decisive even in the third century. * 

We get an insight into the state of religious doctrine about the 
middle of the third century and afterwards from the works of 
Gregory,' the miracle- worker, who was one of the most eminent of 
Origen's disciples, and whose influence in the provinces of Asia 
Minor extended far into the fourth century. This scholar and 
Bishop who delivered the first Christian panegyric — one on 
Origen — and has in it given his autobiography, remained through- 
out his life an enthusiastic follower of Origen, and adhered, 
in what was essential, to his doctrine of the Trinity. ' But 
Gregory felt compelled, in opposition to Christians whose con- 
ception of the Trinity was absolutely polytheistic, to emphasise 
the unity of the Godhead. He did this in his "Confession of 
faith '*, * and in a still greater degree, according to the testimony 
of Basilius, in his lost work iix>.e^iq Tplq Wt}.ixv6y (Debate with 
Ailianus), * which contained a proposition, afterwards appealed 
to by Sabellians, and somewhat to the following effect, viz., 
Father and Son are two in thought, but one in substance 
{ttxtvip kx) vVog i7nvoi:>i. fisv f/V/ Jyc, xjTro^Tx^ei is ?>). Gregory, 
on the other hand, described the Logos as creature (zThfJix) 

^ But we have not yet ascertained the method followed in the earlier period of 
collecting the verdicts of the older Fathers, and of presenting them as precedents; yet it is 
noteworthy that Ircnxus and Clement already delighted in appealing to the irpga-^vT' 
epot^ which meant for them, however, citing the Apostles' disciples, and that Paul 
of Samosata was accused in the epistle of the Synod of Antioch, of despising the 
ancient interpreters of the Divine Word (Euseb. VII. 30). 

* See Caspari IV., p. 10 ff. ; Ryssel, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 1880. Vide also 
Ovcrbeck in the Th. L. — Z, 1881, No. 12, and Drascke in the Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. 1881, H. 2. Edition by Pronto. Ducaus, 1621. Pitra, Analecta Sacra III.; also 
Loofs, Theol. L. Z., 1884, No. 23. 

* See Caspari's (I.e.) conclusions as to Gregory's confession of faith, whose 
genuineness seems to me made out. Origen's doctrine of the Trinity appears clearly 
in the Panegyric. The fragment printed by Kyssel, p. 44 f., is not by Gr. Thaumaturgus. 

* See Caspari, I.e., p. 10: rpixQ ri^tix, h6%yi kx) ai^tSTtiTt kxi fixa't/^i/oi fxij fu,ipi- 
^Ofd,tvti fjttfii aira^?iOTpiOVftivii. OVn oZv xTtVTdv rt ij iov^ov iv r^ rptiii oVrt 
i-jTttO'aKrov, uq fFp6rtpov fiiv oux Vvrocpxcvy Va-rtpov ii ixtta-iXOSv oVn yatp iviXitFt 
^OT$ vio^ Teerpt\ oVrt vl& TviCfu^x^ i^AA' arpfKrot; xcti ava^Aoicorot; w xvtHi Tptk(;Sigt, 

* Basil., cp. 210. 
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and created (jrolyiiJLx) — so Basilius tells us, — and this form of 
expression can probably be explained by the fact that he thought 
it necessary, in this way and aggressively (i^wv/g-r/xw^), to em- 
phasise, on the basis of Origen's idea of the Homoousia of the 
Son, the substantial unity of the deity, in, opposition to a view 
of the divine Hypostases which approximated to polytheism. 
On the whole, however, we cannot avoid supposing, that at the 
time when theology was introduced into the faith — a work 
in which Gregory especially took part, — and in consequence 
the worst confusions set in, * the tendency to heathen Tritheism 
had grown, and theologians found themselves compelled to 
maintain the ** preaching of the monarchy ** {x,yipvy[jt,x r^q fiovxpxi^?) 
to an increasing extent. This is proved by the correspondence 
of the Dionysii, the theology of Hieracas, and the attitude of 
Bishop Alexander of Alexandria ; but we have also the evidence 
of Gregory. True, the genuineness of the writing ascribed to 
him, on the ** essential identity**' (of the three Persons), is not 
yet decided, but it belongs, at all events, to the period before 
Athanasius. In this treatise the author seeks to establish the 
indivisibility and uniqueness of God, subject to the hypothesis 
of a certain hypostatic difference. In this he obviously approaches 
Monarchian ideas, yet without falling into them. Further, the 
very remarkable tractate, addressed to Theopompus, on the 
incapability and capability of suffering, ' treats this very subject, 
without even hinting at a division between Father and Son 
in this connection; on the other hand, the author certainly 
does not call it in question. We can study in the works of 
Gregory, and in the two treatises^ just mentioned, which bear 
his name, the state of theological stagnation, connected with 
the indeterminateness of all dogmatic ideas, and the danger, 

> It remained a matter of doubt in the East up to the beginning of the fourth 
century, whether one ought to speak of three Hypostases (essences, natures), or one. 

- Ryssel, p. 65 f., 100 f. ; see Gregor. Naz., Ep. 243, Opp , p. II., p. 196 sq., 
ed. Paris, 1840. 

' Ryssel, p. 71 f., 118 f. The genuineness of the tractate is not so certain as 
its origin in the 3rd century; yet see Loofs, I.e. 

*• See also the Sermo de incarnatione attributed to Gregory (Pitra III., p. I44sq 
395 sq.) 
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then imminent, of passing wholly over to the domain of ab- 
stract philosophy, and of relaxing the union of speculation with 
the exegesis of Holy Scripture. The problems are strictly con- 
fined to the sphere of Orlgen's theology ; but that theology was 
so elastic that they threatened to run wild and become thoroughly 
secular. ' If, ^.^., we review the Christological tenets of Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, one of Origen*s most enthusiastic followers, 
we are struck by their universal hoUowness and emptiness, un- 
certainty and instability. While Monotheism is maintained with 
an immense stock of Bible texts and a display of all possible 
formulas, a created and subordinate God is, in fact, interposed 
between the deity and mankind. 

But there was also in the East a theology which, while 
it sought to make use of philosophy, at the same time tried to 
preserve in their realistic form the religious truths established in 
the fight with Gnosticism. There were theologians who, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, by no means 
despised science, yet found the highest truth expressed in the 
tenets handed down by the Church ; and who therefore, refusing 
the claim of philosophical Gnosis to re-edit the principles of 
faith, only permitted it to support, connect, and interpret them. 
These theologians were necessarily hostile to the science of 
religion cultivated in Alexandria, and enemies of its founder 
Origen. We do not know whether, during his life-time, Origen 
came into conflict in the East with opponents who met him in 
the spirit of an Irenaeus. ' From his own statements we must 
suppose that he only had to deal with untrained disputants. 

' Origen himself always possessed in his unconditional adherence to the Bible 
a kind of corrective against the danger of passing entirely over to philosophy. 
Though thoroughly versed in philosophical science, he sought never to be more 
than a scriptural theologian, and urged his disciples — witness his letter to Gregor. 
Thaum. — to give up their philosophical studies, and devote themselves wholly to 
the Bible. No professedly philosophical expositions occur in Origen himself, so far 
as I know, like those transmitted by his disciples. For the latter the comprehensive 
chapter of Eusebius (H. E. VII. 32) is very instructive. Here we meet with Bishops 
who seem to have been scholars first and clerics afterwards. This Eusebius (§ 22) 
has to tell of one: A^ywv f^iv <piAoa'6<puv kxi r^ci ^AAif; Trxp^ "l£.XX^vt xxi^sixq "Kxpk 
T07c ^oAAc7c dxvfiao'Qsti, ovx if^oiUQ ys fx^v xep) r^v &iixv Tr/a-Tiv haerei^stf^ivoQ. 

- It is unknown who was the kx\Aiuv i}f4,Siv vpto'^vrtit; koI fixxxpivrot; uviip 
quoted by Epiph. (H. 64, ch. 8 and 67) as an opponent of Origen. 
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But in the second half of the third century, and at the begin- 
ning of the fourth, there were on the side of the Church antag- 
onists of Origen's theology who were well versed in philo- 
sophical knowledge, and who not merely trumped his doctrine 
with their \pi?.ii tti^tk; (bare faith), but protected the principles 
transmitted by the Church from spiritualising and artificial inter- 
pretations, with all the weapons of science. ' The most impor- 
tant among them, indeed really the only one of whom we have 
any very precise knowledge, besides Peter of Alexandria 
(see above), is Methodius. * But of the great number of treatises 
by this original and prolific author only one has been till now 
preserved complete in the original — Conviv. decem virg., while 
we have the greater part of a second — De resurr. ' The rest 

* Besides these we have Eastern theologians, who, while they did not write 
against Origcn, show no signs in their works of having been influenced by Alex- 
andrian theology, but rather resemble in their attitude Irenneus and Hippolytus. 
Here we have especially to mention the authorof five dialogues against the Gnostics, 
which, under the title '• De recta in deum fide," bear the name of Adamantius ; see 
the editio princeps by Wetstein, 1673, and the version of Rufinus discovered by Caspari 
(Kirchenhistorische Anecdota, 1 883; also Th. L. — Z. 1884, No. 8) which shows 
that the Greek text is interpolated. The author, for whom we have perhaps to look 
in the circle of Methodius, has at any rate borrowed not a little from him (and 
also from the work of Theophilus against Marcionr). See Jahn, Methodii, Opp. I., 
p. 99, II. Nos. 474, 542, 733—749, 771, 777- Moller in Herzog's R. E., 2 Ed., 
IX., p. 725. Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch., Vol. IX., p. 193 ff. : ^' Die Dialogedes 
Adamantius mit den Gnostikem." The dialogues were written ± 300, probably 
somewhere in East Asia Minor, or in West Syria, according to Zahn about 300 
— 313 in Hellenic Syria, or Antioch. They are skilfully written and instructive; a 
very moderate use is made of philosophical theology. Perhaps the Ep. ad Diogn. also 
came from the circle of Methodius. Again, there is little philosophical theology to 
be discovered in the original edition of the first six books of the apostolic Consti- 
tutions, which belongs to the third century. See Lagarde in Bunsen^s Analecta 
Ante-Nicxna T. II. The author siill occupied the standpoint of Ignatius, or the old 
anti-gnostic teachers. The dogmatic theology, in the longer recension of the work, 
preserved in Greek, belongs entirely to the reviser who lived in or after the middle 
of the 4th century (so App. Const. II. 24, VI. ii, 14, 41 [Hahn, Biblioth. der 
Symbole, 2 Aufl., §§ 10, ii, 64]; see my edition of the A/^or;^^, p. 241 ff. That 
Aphraates and the author of the Acta Archelai were unaffected by Origen^s theology 
will have been clear from what was said above, p. 50 f. 

2 Jahn, S. Methodii Opp, 1865; Pars II. S. Methodius Platonizans, 1865 ; 
Bonwetich, M. von Olympus I. 1 891. Vide also Pitra, Analecta Sacra T. III., IV. 
(see Loofs, Th. L. — Z., 1884, No. 23, col. 556 ff.). Mdhler, Patrologie, pp. 680— 
700. Moller, I.e., p. 724 ff. Salmon Diet, of Christian Biogr. III. p. 909 sq. 

• Besides smaller fragments are found, increased by Pitra. 
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has been preserved in the Slavic language, and only very lately 
been rendered accessible. The personality of Methodius himself, 
with his position in history, is obscure. ' But what we do know 
is enough to show that he was able to combine the defence of 
the Rule of Faith as understood by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and 
TertuUian, ' with the most thorough study of Plato's writings 
and the reverent appropriation of Plato's ideas. Indeed he lived 
in these. * Accordingly, he defended " the popular conception of 
the common faith of the Church" in an energetic counterblast 
to Origen, and rejected all his doctrines which contained an 
artificial version of traditional principles. * But on the other hand, 
he did not repudiate the basis on which Origen's speculation 
rested. He rather attempted with its presuppositions and method 
to arrive at a result in harmony with the common faith. 
There seems to be no doubt that he took the great work of 
Irenaeus as his model; for the manner in which Methodius has 
endeavoured to overcome dualism and spiritualism, and to 
establish a speculative realism^ recalls strikingly the undertaking 
of Irenaeus. Like the latter, Methodius sought to demonstrate 
the eternal importance of the natural constitution in spirit and 
body of the creatures made by God ; and he conceived salvation 
not as a disembodying, not in any sense as a division and 
separation, but as a transfiguration of the corporeal, and a union 
of what had been unnaturally divided. He rejected the pessim- 
ism with which Origen had, like the Gnostics, viewed the world 
as it is, the (nifTTatrtg rov Ki^fjcov^ making it, if a well-ordered 
and necessary prison, yet a prison after all. This he confronted 
with the optimistic conviction, that everything which God has 
created, and as he has created it, is capable of permanence and 

> See Zahn, Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. Vol. VIII., p. 15 ff. Place: Olympus in Lycia. 

^ He was ranked in later times with Irenxus and Hippolytus (see Andreas Caes. 
in prsef. in Apoc., p. 2) and that as a witness to the inspiration of John's Apocalypse. 

• See Jahn, I.e. 

* See the long fragments of the writing </? rfsurrecfiorte which was directed 
against Origen, as also the work Tfpi r&y ytvviT&v. Methodius called Origen a 
'•Centaur" (Opp. I. 100, loi), /.r, "Sophist," and compared his doctrine with the 
Hydra (I. 86). See the violent attack on the new-fashioned exegetes and teachers 
in De rcsurr. 8, 9 (Opp I. 67 sq.) and 20, (p. 74), where the ivrSi vottra and rdfixaQ 
yoifr^C of Origen *s school are ridiculed ; ch. 21, p. 75 ; 39, p. 83. 
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Christ to individuals. The deep sleep of the Protoplast is paral- 
leled in the second Adam by the sleep of death. Now as Eve 
was formed from, and was part of the being of sleeping Adam, 
so the Holy Spirit issued from Christ lying in the sleep of death, 
and was part of his being ; * and from him the Church was 
fashioned. "The Apostle has excellently applied the history of 
"Adam to Christ. So we will require to say with him that the 
" Church is of the bone and flesh of Christ, since for her sake 
"the Logos left the Heavenly Father, and came down that he 
** might cleave to his spouse; and he fell asleep unconscious 
"of suffering, dying voluntarily for her, that he might present 
"the Church to himself glorious and faultless, after he had purified 
"her by the bath; so that she might receive the spiritual and 
" blessed seed, which he himself, instilling and implanting, scatters 
** into the depths of the Spirit, whom the Church receives and, 
" fashioning, develops like a spouse, that she may bear and 
" rear virtue. For in this way the word is also excellently ful- 
" filled * Grow and increase * ; since the Church increases daily 
"in greatness, beauty, and extent; because the Logos dwells 
"with her, and holds communion with her, and he even now 
"descends to us, and in remembrance (Anamnesis) of his suffering 
" (continually) dies to himself. For not otherwise could the 
" Church continually conceive believers in her womb, and bear 
"them anew through the bath of regeneration, unless Christ 
"were repeatedly to die, emptying himself for the sake of each 
"individual, in order to find acceptance by means of his sufferings 
" continuing and completing themselves ; unless, descending from 
" heaven, and united with his spouse, the Church, he imparted 
" from his own side a certain power, that all who are edified 
" in him should attain growth, those, namely, who, born again 
"through baptism, have received flesh of his flesh, bone of his 

* The allegory receives another version Opp. I., p. 119: /xif •jtui; Upoc at rpiii 
avTxt tSv xpoydveav xi^otKoci Traffijc; rtfc uv^panrdTttTOc; ifioovvioi vToo'raivei^ xdcr' 
tlxdvx Ttvx^ di(; Kxt Me3o3/w 5oks7 — the passage occurs in Anastasius Sin, ap. Mai, 
Script. Vet, N. Coll. IX. p, 619 — rvrtKU^ yeySvxvt rij^ eiyiot^ tuu dficovariov rptx- 
ioiy roG fM^v avxtr/ov KXt aysvv^TOv ''Aixfx, rvirov xxt sIkSvx *ixovroii toC oLvxiTtOv 
Kxt TT^vTuv xhtov 'TxvTOxpxTopoQ &eoC KXt T^rp^Ct ToG S^ ytvvifroC VIOG pdfTOV 
eixSvx irpoStxypx^ovTOQ roG yevviiToG vioG Kxt Aoyov roG 0toG. riJQ ii fxTopcvriff 
EVx(; o'tifxxivsva'iiQ r^v roG xyiov xvevfixro^ iKToptvrifv v'JcovTaviv. 
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" bone, i,€y, of his holiness and glory. He, however, who calls 
**bone and flesh wisdom and virtue, speaks truly; but the side 
** is the Spirit of truth, the Paraclete, from whom the enlightened 
" receiving their portion are born again, in a worthy manner, to 
'•immortality. But no one can participate in the Holy Spirit, 
"and be accounted a member of Christ, unless the Logos has 
"first descended upon him, and, falling asleep, has 'emptied* 
" himself, that he, rising again and rejuvenated, along with him 
"who fell asleep for his sake, and re-fashioned in his own 
" person, may participate in the Holy Spirit. For the side (jrhsxj^x) 
" of the Logos is really the spirit of truth, the seven- formed 
"of the prophet, from whom God, in accordance with the self- 
" sacrifice of Christ, that is, the incarnation and suffering of Christ, 
"takes away something, and fashions for him his spouse, in 
" other words, souls fit for him and prepared like a bride.'* * 
Methodius accordingly, starts in his speculations from Adam and 
Eve as the real types of Christ and the Church ; but he then 
varies this, holding that the individual soul rather must become 
the bride of Christ, and that for each the descent of the Logos 
from heaven and his death must be repeated — mysteriously and 
in the heart of the believer. 

This variation became, and precisely through the instrumentality 
of Methodius, of eminent importance in the history of dogma.' 
We would not have had in the third century all the premises 
from which Catholic Christianity was developed in the following 
centuries, unless this speculation had been brought forward, or, 
been given a central place, by a Christian theologian of the 
earlier period. // marks nothing less than the tapering of the 
realistic doctrinal system of the Church into the subjectivity of 
monkish mysticism. For to Methodius, the history of the Logos- 
Christ, as maintained by faith, was only the general background 
of an inner history, which required to repeat itself in each be- 
liever: the Logos had to descend from heaven, suffer, die, and 

* Conviv. in. 8. 

3 It was not altogether absent in earlier times, and on this see ch. V. § 2. As 
we have remarked above, individualism in this extreme form occurs also in Origen; 
see, e.g,^ "De orat." 17.: ''He who has perceived the beauty of the bride whom 
the Son of God loves as bridegroom, namely, the soul." 
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rise again for him. Nay, Methodius already formulated his view 
to the effect that every believer musty through participation in 
Christy be bom as a Christ. * The background was, however,- 
not a matter of indifference, seeing that what took place in the 
individual must have first taken place in the Church. The Churchy 
accordingly^ was to be revered as mother^ by the individual 
soul which was to become the bride of Christ. In a word : here 
we have the theological speculation of the future monachism 
of the Churchy and we see why it could not but pair with the 
loftiest obedience, and greatest devotion to the Church. 

But the evidence that we have really here the fundamental 
features of the monkish mysticism of the Church, is contained 
in the correct perception of the final object of the work from 
which the above details are taken. The whole writing seeks to 
represent the state of virginity as the condition of Christlikeness 
(I. 5, p. 13). Everything is directed to this end; yet marriage 
is not forbidden, but is admitted to possess a mystery of its 
own. Unstained virginity is ranked high above the married 
state; towards it all Christians must strive; it is the perfectly 
Christian life itself. Yet Methodius succeeds in maintaining, 
beside it, marriage and sin-stained birth from the flesh (II. i sq.). 
He had already arrived at the position of Catholic monasticism ; 
the body belonging to the soul that would be the bride of 
Christ must remain virgin. The proper result of the work of 
Christ is represented in the state of virginity of the believers 
who still walk upon earth, and it is the bloom ofimperishable- 
ness: ** Exceedingly great and wonderful and glorious is virginity, 
**and to speak plainly, following Holy Scripture, this most noble 

* Conviv. VIU. 8: 'Eyw yap tjv xpa-evx (Apoc. XII. l f.) ravrtfi yivvStv tipn- 
a-Hoct vofx/^u T*iv gKKP^tfo-ixv^ intiiji tovq ;|^ap«xTifp«c xa/ rijv tHTUXMo-tv KOtt t>,» 
cippevaixixv rcC Xpia-ToC Tpoa-^atfj.^xvovo'iv ol ^uTt^of^evoty rifc tad* Ofioioto'tv fcep4'MC 
ev seuTolt; eKTvxovfxeviiQ toC P^oyov xat iv alroiti yivvufiivm xxrk rviv axptQii yvStrtv 
Koct TTta-Ttv coa-Ti gv ixoiffTta yevvSa-Qeci tCv Xptrriv vo^tSq- Koti Itk roCro if cxxAiftf-Zx 
vxatpyS. Koct uS.'vtt, fiixpt'^tp 2kv 6 Xpta-rdi iv vifiiv fiop^w^ yevvti^ttQ^ &V«; liKoca-roQ 
raiv xytoDv tm fisrixftv Xpta-rcG XpivTcq ytwijO^y x«fl* ^v A^yov hoci 'iv rivt ypot^^ 
(peptTcet ^'> (xii cc'piia'$e tQv Xpta-rSiv fxov ''* oiovet Xpivr&v ygyovdruv rSv x«r^ (A.trov' 
vioiv roC xviVfMUTG^ ilQ XpivTOv ^g^eeTTTta-fAevuv, o'v/xfixX^ova-tiQ ivrxCda rifv iv rfi 
Aoyod Tpavuo'tv alr&v xoii fAirxfu,6p4^ot>a'tv rijQ iKKAtfO'txQ. Even Tertullian teaches 
(De pu I. 22) that the martyr who does what Christ did, and lives in Christ, is 
Christ. 
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"and fair practice is alone the ripe result, the flower and first 
** fruits of incorruption, and therefore the Lord promises to admit 
" those who have preserved their virginity into the kingdom of 
•* heaven ... for we must understand that virginity, while walking 
" upon the earth, reaches the heavens '* : ,u€yx?.yj riq e<TTiv VTrsp^pvug 
Kx) ixvfixJTvi Kx) hio^og )} TTXpSsvlx^ Kx) el XP^ ^xvepuq iiTTsty 
BTTG^JLev^'j TxTq xylxiq ypx^xlq^ TO oZixp T}jg xCpixpfflxq kx) to xv6oq 

ZX) VI XTTXpxh XVTijq TOlfTO TO Xpl7TGV Xx) XXXhlTTGV iTTtT^i^VflX 

fjLoyoy Tvyx^^^^> ^^^^ ^^^ txutx kx) i Kvpisg elg tJjv (ix7iXeixy f/Vf- 
>Ji(TXt T«y O'jpxvoQV TGxjq aTTGTTXpieye'jfrxyTxg 7^xq xvTOvq eirxyye}^- 
>.6TXi . . . , TTxpHsyixy yxp (3xhstv f^sv stt) yyjq, iTrtxpxvsiv Jf tuv 
cupxvuu yjyyjTSGy (Conv. I. I, p. il). 

Methodius started from other premises than the school of 
Origen, and bitterly opposed the latter, but in the end he came 
to the same practical result — witness the followers ofHieracas. 
Their speculations also led to the depreciation of the objective 
redemption, and to monachism. But the concrete forms were 
very different. In Origen himself and his earliest disciples the 
Church was by no means really the mother, or, if it were, it 
was in a wholly different sense from that of Methodius. Ascet- 
icism and in particular virginity were not in themselves valuable, 
an end in themselves, but means to the end. Finally, Gnosis 
(knowledge) was different from Pistis (faith), and the ideal was 
the perfect Gnostic, who is freed from all that is alien and 
fleeting, and lives in the eternal and abiding. Methodius* teaching 
was different. Pistis and Gnosis were related to each other as 
theme and exposition : there is only one truth, which is the 
same for all ; but on the soil of the Church there is room for 
the state of virginity, zvhich is the goal of the tncarnatio?i,\.hou^ 
all may not yet reach it. The important and momentous 
achievement of Methodius * consisted in subordinating a realistic 
Church theology, which yet was not destitute of a speculative 
phase, and even made a moderate use of the allegorical method, 

* The theology of Methodius was in the Eastern Church, like Tertulliau's in 
the West, a prophecy of the future. His method of combining tradition and 
speculation was not quite attained even by the Cappadocians in the 4th century. 
Men like Cyril of Alexandria were the first to resemble him. In Methodius we 
have already the final stage of Gi eek theology. 
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to the practical object of securing virginity, a life in which God 
and Christ were imitated, (Conv. I. 5, p. 13: to imitate God 
is to escape from corruption [ofji^olujig S€^ ^iopi^ ccTroipvyyi]; 
Christ is not only arch-shepherd and arch-prophet [i;%/Tc/^fc>}y- 
^p%/^/?^$JfT>y^], but also archetypal virgin [apxi^^pisvo^]). This 
doctrine, as well as the practical attitude of Hieracas, and many 
other features, as, ^.^., the considerably earlier Pseudo-Clementine 
epistles "De virginitate,*' * prove that the great aspiration of 
the time in the East was towards monachism, and Methodius 
succeeded in uniting this with a Church theology. In spite of his 
polemic against Origen he did not despise those phases of the 
latter's theology, which were at all compatible with the traditional 
comprehension of religious doctrine. Thus he accepted the 
doctrine of the Logos implicitly in the form given to it by 
Origen's school, without, of course, entangling himself in the 
disputed terminology (see, ^.^., De creat. 11, p. 102); so far as 
I know, he made no express defence of Chiliasm, in spite of the 
high value he put on the Apocalypse. He is even said by 
Socrates (H. E. VI. 13) to have admired Origen, in one of his 
latest writings, "a sort of recantation'* {uc iy, TrxXiy^lixc). How- 
ever that may be, the future belonged not to Origen, nor to 
the scientific religion that soared above faith, but to compromises, 
such as those, stamped with monachism, which Methodius 
concluded, to the combination of realistic and speculative elements, 
of the objectivity of the Church and the mysticism of the 
monks. - The great fight in the next decades was undoubtedly 
to be fought out between two forms of the doctrine of the 
Logos; the one, that of Lucian the martyr and his school, 
which had adopted elements distinctive of Adoptianism, and the 
other, professed by Alexander of Alexandria and the Western 
theologians, which with Sabellianism held fast the unity of the 
divine nature. But, in the case of the majority of Eastern 

* See Funl<, Patr. App. Opp. IT., pp. i — 27, aad Harnack, Sitzungsbcrichte d, 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1891, p. 361 ff. 

2 On the authority of Methodius in later times, see the Testimonia Vetenim in 
Jahn, 1. c. I., p. 6 sq. The defence of Origen against Methodius by Pamphilus and 
Eusebius has unfortunately been preserved only to a very small extent. See Routh, 
Reliq. S. IV., p. 339 sq. 
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Christians in the 4th century, the background or basis of these 
opposite views was formed, not by a theology purely Origenist, 
but by one of compromise, which had resulted from a combina- 
tion of the former with the popular idea of the rules of faith, 
and which sought its goal, not in an absolute knowledge and 
the calm confidence of the pious sage, but in virginity, ecclesias- 
ticism, and a mystical deification. Men like Methodius became 
of the highest consequence in the development of this theological 
genus, which, indeed, could not but gain the upper hand more 
and more, from the elemental force of factors existent in the 
Church.* 

But while as regards Origen's theology reservations may have 
gradually grown stronger and more numerous in the course of 
the next decades, theological speculation aimed in the East, 
from about 250 — 320, at a result than which nothing grander 
or more assured could be imagined. In the West the old, short, 
Creed was retained, and, except in one case, ^ the Christological 
conflicts did not induce men to change it. But in the leading 
Churches of the East, and during the given period, the Creeds 
"were expanded by theological additions, ' and thus exegetical and 
speculative theology was introduced into the Apostolic faith 
itself * Thus, in the Catholic Churches of the East, this 

1 It is instructive to notice how Athanasius has silently and calmly shelved 
those doctrines of Origen which did not harmonise with the wording of the rule 
of faith, or allegorised facts whose artificial interpretation had ceased to be tolerated. 

' See above, p. 75. 

^ It is possible, and indeed probable, that Creeds were then set up for the first 
time in many Churches. The history of the rise of Creeds — further than the Bap- 
tismal formula — in the East is wholly obscure. Of course there always were detailed 
Christological formulas, but the question is whether they were inserted into the 
Baptismal formula. 

* It has been already pointed out on p. 48, note i, that the Biblical character 
of some of those additions cannot be used against their being regarded as theolo- 
gical and philosophical formulas. The theology of Origen — witness his letter to 
Gregory — was throughout exegetical and speculative; therefore the reception of 
certain Biblical predicates of Christ into the Creeds meant a desire to legitimise the 
speculation which clung to them as Apostolic. The Churches, however, by setting 
up theological Creeds only repeated a development in which they had been anti- 
cipated about 120 years before by the "Gnostics.*' The latter had theologically 
worked out Creeds as early as in the second century. TertuUian, it is true, says of 
the Valentinians (adv. Valent. 1.) ^^communem fidem affirmant^'' i.c..j^\«^ ^^•a.-^v 
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theology was for ever fused with the faith itself. A striking 
example has been already quoted; those six Bishops who 
wrote against Paul of Samosata in the seventh decade of the 
third century, submitted a Rule of Faith, which had been elabor- 
ated philosophically and theologically, as the faith handed down 

themselves to the common faith; but he himself relates (Decarne, 20; see Iren. I. 7,2) 
that they preferred "^ii Map/ac" to "ix M«p/«c"5 in other words, of these two 
prepositions, which were still used without question even in Justin's time, they, on 
theological grounds, admitted only the one. So also they said "Resurrection from 
the dead " instead of " of the body." Irenaeus as well as TertuUian has spoken of 
the " blasphemous " regula of the Gnostics and Marcionites which were always 
being changed (Iren. I. 21 5, HI. 11 3, I. 31 3; II pnef.; II. 19 8, III. 16, i, 5; 
TertuU., De praescr. 42; Adv. Valent. 4; Adv. Marc. I. I, IV. 5, IV. 17). We can 
still partly reconstruct these "Rules" from the Philosoph. and the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus (see esp. the regula of Apelles in Epiphan. H. XLIV. 2). They have 
mutatis mutandis the most striking similarity to the oriental confessions of faith 
published since the end of the third century; compare, e^.^ the Creed, given under, 
of Gregorius Thaumaturgus with the Gnostic rules of faith which Hippolytus had 
before him in the Philosoph. There is, further, a striking affinity between them in 
the fact that the ancient Gnostics already appealed in support of their regula to 
secret tradition, be it of one of the Apostles or all, yet without renouncing the 
attestation of these rules by Holy Scripture through the spiritual (pneumatic) method 
of Exegesis. Precisely the same thing took place in the Eastern Churches of the 
next age. For the tenor and phrasing of the new Creeds which seemed to be 
necessary, the appeal to Holy Scripture was even here insufficient, and it was 
necessary to resort to special revelations, as in the case alluded to, p. 115, note 3, 
or to a Trap^Soa-tQ Hypae^oQ of the Church. That the new theology and Christology 
had found their way into the psalms sung in the Church, can be seen from the 
Synodal document on Paul of Samosata (Euseb. VII. 30, 11), where it is said of 
the Bishop: 4/»?^t^ovQ touq t^lv «/$ rdv Kvptov >ifiStv *I. Xp. ^xva-aQ mq dif vtmripovii 
Kott viurSpuv uvipSfv cvyypxfuieirx-^ i.e.^ Paul set aside those Church songs which 
contained the philosophical or Alexandrian christology. In this respect also the 
Church followed the Gnostics: compare in the period immediately following, the 
songs of Arius, on the one hand, and the orthodox hymns on the other; for we 
know of Marciouite, Valentinian, and Bardesanian psalms and hymns. (See the close 
of the Muratorian Fragment, further my investigations in the Ztschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol., 1876, p. 109 ff.; Tertull., De Came Chr. 17 ; Hippol., Philos. VI. 37; the 
psalms of Bardesanes in Ephraim ; the Gnostic hymns in the Acts of John and 
Thomas, in the Pistis Sophi?e, etc.). It is self-evident that these psalms contained 
the characteristic theology of the Gnostics; this also appears from the fragments 
that have been preserved, and is very clearly confirmed by TertuUian, who says of 
Alexander the Valentinian (1. c.) : ^'- sed remisso Alexandra cum suis syllogismis^ etiam 
cum Psalmis Valentini^ quos magna impudentia^ quasi idonei alicuius auctoris 
interseritr The scholastic form of the Church was more and more complete in 
the East in the second half of the third century, after one school, that of the 
Alexandrian Catechists, had finally succeeded in partly insinuating its teaching into 
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in the holy Catholic Church from the Apostles. * But we possess 
numerous other proofs. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that from the 
days of Gregory Thaumaturgus till his own, the Creed of the 
latter formed the foundation of the instruction given to catechu- 
mens in Neo-Caesarea. But this Creed' was neither more nor 
less than a compendium of Origen's theology, ' which, here, 

the Church. Where Valentine Basilides, etc., had absolutely failed, and Bardesanes 
partly succeeded, the School of Origen had been almost entirely successful. It is 
very characteristic that the ecclesiastical parties which opposed each other in the 
third century applied the term "school" {itieea-Ku^tlov) as an opprobrious epithet 
to their antagonists. This term was meant to signify a communion which rested 
on a merely human, instead of a revealed doctrine. But the Church nearly approx- 
imated, in respect of doctrine, to the form of the philosophic schools, at the 
moment when her powerful organisation destroyed every analogy with them, and 
when the possession of the two Testaments marked her off definitely from them. 
Much might be said on "schola" and "ecclesia"; a good beginning has been 
made by Lange, Haus und Halle, 1885, p. 288 ff. See also v. Wilamowitz-MuUen- 
dorff, "Die rechtliche .Stellung der Philosophenschulen," 1881. 

* See also the document in Eusebius, H. E. VIII. 30, 6, where it is said of Paul : 
xiFoo'rkQ roC kocvSvoq ixt x/j3difAac km v6$» iii^yfjtUTOi /xcrcAifAt/dfy. 

' Caspari, 1. c. IV., p. 10. 27. Hahn, § 114. 

' It runs: EJq B^oq^ ^eeriip ^6yov ^SvroQt o'o^lecii v^tcruo-tiQ Kut ivvafitMQ xat 
XCtpepcTfifo^ i'iitov^ rixtiot; rtXtiov ytvvilirup, vetriip vloG fiovoyivoCQ^ E?C tciipioQt 
f^dvoQ ex fJi6vov^ BtbQ tx 6f 0C, ^apaxrifp xcti ttxuv r^c d'^ifro^, A^yoc ivtpyS^^ vo^iu 
T^i r&v i(Awv Tva-r^iUQ trtpitxrixfi xai i^votfit^ rtiQ H^m xrhttat; 'teotyirixvi^ vfoQ 
^Aif^ivd^ aXfi^tvoC TOirpSit iSpuroQ uopArov xai &<p$apTOi a^deiprov xaci MxvatTOQ at&a- 
vdrov xeti iiito^ oiiiiov. Kat ^v wtCfia iiytovy ix BtoG rijv Vxap^tv (^^ov xat h* vloC 
TTt^ilvbQ [difAdc^if ro7c Mpu7roti]y ttxuv reC vtoC, riXthv rt?<ti»y ^cati ^uvruv airta^ 
[irtfyti ay set] dytdrtf^ ayta^fioH %o/>if7^C> ' v ^ (ftavipoCrai 0€6q 6 Trariip 6 ifri yrdvreav 
Km sv viff'ty xe^ Bt^Q 6 vIoq 6 itk Tr^vrMv-rptiiQ reXtia^ i6%ifi xai aiitdrtiTt xat 
fiaa-i^ia fjt^ fitpt^ofjiivtf fxijii ifrra^iXorptoviitvii. oVrt oZv xTta-rdv rt if do0Aoy fv rg 
rptdii, olirt tTrtio'axTGv, mc ^pSrtpov fiiv oi/x vT^pxovy licrtpov ^l ixet^tXUv o\jt9 
yap eviXixi Trore t//dc frarpl o\irt vi^ TrviCfia^ AAA* HrptTrroi xat avu?<XoturoQ h 
aurii rptk^ iui. It ought to be distinctly noticed that the genuineness of this Creed 
is, in spite of Caspari 's brilliant defence, not raised above all doubt. But the 
external and internal evidence in support of its authenticity seem to me over- 
whelming. According to Gregory of Nyssa it was said to have been revealed to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus immediately before entering on his Bishopric, by the 
Virgin Mary and the Apostle John. If this legend is old, and there is nothing to 
show it is not, then we may regard it as proving that this confession of faith could 
only be introduced into the Church by the use of extraordinary means. The abstract, 
unbiblical character of the Creed is noteworthy ; it is admirably suited to a follower of 
Origen like Gregory; but it is less suited to a post-Nicene Bishop. Origen himself 
would hardly have approved of so unbiblical a Creed. It points to a time in which 
there was imminent danger of theological speculation relaxing its connection with 
the Books of Revelation. 
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was thus introduced into the faith and instruction of the 
Church. Further, it is clear from the letter of Alexander of 
Alexandria to Alexander of Constantinople, that the Church of 
Alexandria possessed at that time a Creed which had been 
elaborated theologically. * After the Bishop has quoted extensive 
portions of it, which he describes as " the whole pious Apostolic 
doctrine** (Trxtrx )} cc7ro<TToXiy,vi evfT£(iyi^ io^x), he closes with the 
words " these things we teach and preach, that is the Apostolic 
dogmas, of the Church*' (txvtx ii^x^zofisv, txvtx jcyjpvrrcizsv^ 
TXUTX T>j^ £x.y,XyifTixq tx xttojto^^ikx ioy/zxTx), But these dogmas 
belong to Origen*s theology. Finally, we perceive from the 
Nicene transactions, that many Churches then possessed Creeds, 
which contained the Biblical theological formulas of Origen. 
We may assert this decidedly of the Churches of Caisarea, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch. " The entire undertaking of the Fathers 

* See Theodoret, II. E. I. 4; Halin, I.e., § 65: Uio'TivofiiVt ^Q r^ ayroTToAtx^ 
gKK/iiia-ia. ioK$7y etQ fxSvov otyivvvirov Trxripa, ov$ivai roC slvai etvr^ rbv aihtov 
'/;CovTa . . . Koii eiQ 'hot Kvpiov 'Iifo-oCv Xpta-rdVy rov viov roC BtoC rov fAOvoygvfjy ytv- 
vvfUvrx ouK ex rov ixij 'SvroQy iAA* Ix rov '6vro<i vxrpd^ . . . "Jcpbt; ii r^ that^u raurip 
•jrept TTXTpbt; xat vtoG do|^, kxQmq iifiSii atf delcu ypx^at ii^^a-xova-tv, 'iv TrvtGfxa eiyiov 
dfio^oyoCfigVy rb Koctv/a-xv tovq n riji 'texhxixQ ^/xdnxifc xyiov<i av^pttxovQ x«4 tov^ 
riJQ ;i^p)ffe«r/^ot;a')fC KxtvifiQ xxt^tvrxQ ditovQ. fitxv Kxt fidvtiv xaJoAix^v, r^v ATorro- 
A/xifv eKK^.yfO'txVy XKx^xtperov iJLtjv igt\ k^v xxq 6 K6a'fjtoQ xl/r^ xoAffii7v ^ovhs^tiTou . . . 
Merx rouruv ri^y ex vixp&v Avxa-rxo'tv o'l^xfiiVy ifc xTrxpx^ ytyovtv 6 Kvpioc i^iiSv 
'I. X/>., o'SiiJ.x (^opicxQ x^if^Si^ KXi ov ioKilia'tt ex r^Q Qeordxov (one of the earliest 
p»assages, of which we are certain, for this expression; yet it was probably already 
used in the middle of the third century; a treatise was also written xipt rri^StorS- 
xov by Pierius) Mxp/xQ, sTrt a-vvri^ttx r&v xtuvaiVy eiQ xUTyja-tv XfAxprtaQt T<dirfAif0-«c 
Toj yevst r&v xv^puxuv^ a-rxvpuUtt; xxi xxodxvuVy aAA* ov itk TctCra rifc iavrov 
OedrifTOQ ilrruv yeysvytfiivoti^ xvxa-rxQ ix vexpSvy xvK?<>i(jL^def(; iv ovpxvol^, Kx9tifiivoQ 
€v ^€%i& Tvi^ fxeyx^ua-vviiQ. 

2 The CiCsarean Creed in Athanasius, Socrates, Theodoret and Gelasius, see 
Ilahn, § 116 and Hort, Two Dissertations, pp. 138, 139. It runs: ntrrtvofuv eU 
ivx Gedv Txripx Trxvroxp^TopXy rbv r&v xx^vrcov 6pxrSv n xxt aopirmv xonrniv, 
Kxt iiQ 'ivx xvpiov 'I X/>., rbv roC GeoC ?<6yoVy Gsbv gx SioG^ ^c 'k (^mt6^ ^<^v 
ex ^wifc, vtbv fiovoyevviy xpurbroxov x^o'vi^ xr/Vewc* '^pb frxvraiv r&v aUivotv ix roC 
TxrpOQ ysyivvfiiJ,€V0Vy h' oO xxt syivero rx Trxvrx- rbv hk tijv ^fjurSptev o-tniptxv 
o'xpxuUvrx xxt sv xv&puTTott; Tohtrevo'dt^ievovy xxi frx^6vra, xxs ivarretvra r^ Tptr\s 
vifxepXy xxt xvfh^6vrx frpbi; rbv xxrepXy xxi ii^ovrx t^A/v iv i6^i(i xplveu X&¥Ta^ luu 
vexpovQ. Kxi ei^ xvevyLx xyiov. This Creed is also remarkable from its markedly 
theological character. On the Creeds of Antioch and Jerusalem, which are at any 
rate earlier then A.D. 325, see Hort, (I.e. 73) and Hahn, § 63. We cannot appeal, 
as regards the phrasing, to the so-called Creed of Lueian (Hahn, § 115). Yet it is 
extremely probable that it is based on a Creed by Lueian. 
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of the Nicene Council to set up a theological Creed to be ob- 
served by the whole Church, would have been impossible, had 
not the Churches, or at least the chief Churches, of the East 
already been accustomed to such Symbols. These Churches 
had thus passed, in the generations immediately preceding 
the Nicene, through a Creed-forming period, to which little 
attention has hitherto been paid. In its beginning and its 
course it is wholly obscure, but it laid the foundation for 
the development of theological dogmatics, peculiar to the 
Churchy in the fourth and fifth centuries. It laid the foundation 
— for the following epoch was distinguished from this one by 
the fact that the precise definitions demanded by the doctrine 
of redemption, as contained within the frame- work of Origen's 
theology, were fixed and made exclusive. Thus the dangers 
were guarded against, which rose out of the circumstance, that 
the philosophical theory of God, and the idea of the Logos 
which belonged to it, had been received into the system of 
religion, /.^•., the Neo-platonic method and circle of ideas had 
been legitimised, without the traditional tenets of the faith having 
been sufficiently protected against them. In the new Creeds of 
the period 260 — 325 we find the conditions to hand for a system 
of religion based on the philosophical doctrine of God, a system 
specifically belonging to the Church, completely expressed in 
fixed and technical terms, and scientific. We find the condi- 
tions ready — but nothing more, or less. But it was also due to 
the Creeds that in after times every controversy of the schools 
necessarily became a conflict that moved and shook the Church 
to its very depths. The men, however, who in the fourth and 
fifth centuries made orthodox dogma, were undoubtedly influenced, 
to a greater degree than their predecessors of from A.D. 260 — 
315, by specifically Church ideas; and their work, if we measure 
it by the mixture of ideas and methods which they received 
from tradition, was eminently a conservative reduction and 
securing of tradition, so far as that was still in their possession. 
It was really a new thing, a first step of immeasurable 
significance, when Athanasius staked his whole life on the re- 
cognition of a single attribute — the consubstantiality — of Christ, 
and rejected all others as being liable to pagan misinterpretation. 
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At the beginning of the fourth century, Rules of Faith and 
theology were differently related to each other in the Churches 
of the East and West. In the latter, the phraseology of the 
primitive Creed was strictly adhered to, and a simple antignostic 
interpretation was thought sufficient, by means of formulas like 
''Father, Son, and Spirit: one God'' — "Jesus Christ, God and 
man** — "Jesus Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of God'* — 
In the former, theological formulas were admitted into the Con- 
fession of Faith itself, which was thus shaped into a theological 
compendium ostensibly coming from the Apostles. But in both 
cases, the personal reality, and, with it, the pre-existence of the * 
divinity manifested in Christ, were recognised by the vast 
majority ; * they were included in the instruction given to Cate- 
chumens; they furnished the point of view from which men 
sought to understand the Person of Christ. And, accordingly, 
the accurate definition of the relation of the Deity to that other 
divine nature which appeared on earth necessarily became the 
chief problem of the future. 

* See the interesting passage in Eusebius' letter to his Church, in which he 
(sophistically) so defends the rejection of the ouk ijv Tpd roG ytyfv^iijvau^ as to fall 
back upon the universally recognised pre-existence of Christ (Theodoret, H. E. 1. 12). 
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rk ii a-Xf^ft ^i?^i»i KpoiTOVfitva vTCipxtvetrxi. 

Paul of Samosata. 

Ohne Autoritat kann dcr Mensch Dicht exisiiren, 
und doch bringt sie ebensoviel Irrthum als 
Wahrheit niit sich ; sie verewigt iin Einzelnen, 
was eiuzeln voriibergehen sollte, lehnt ab und 
lasst voriibergehen, Mas festgehalten werden 
sollte, und ist hauptsnchlich Ursache dass die 
Menschheit uicht vom Fiecke koinmt. 



BOOK I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 

AS THE DOCTRINE OF THE GOD-MAN ON THE 

BASIS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SITUATION. * 

Thk first main division of the history of dogma closed with 
the adoption of the Logos doctrine as the central dogma of the 
Church, and with the accompanying revision in the East of the old 
formulas of the faith under the influence of philosophical theology. 
The testament of primitive Christianity — the Holy Scriptures — and 
the Testament of Antiquity — Neoplatonic speculation — were in- 
timately and, as it seemed, inseparably connected in the great 
Churches of the East. The system of doctrine established by 
the Church in the third century corresponded to the Church 
whose structure appeared complete in the same period. As the 
political powers of the Roman Empire were conserved in the 
Catholic Church, so also were the spiritual forces of Antiquity 
in its faith. Both required to be invested with divine lustre in 
order to live through storms and amid universal ruin. ' But 
Christianity was by no means completely Hellenised in Catho- 
licism ; that is proved, if we needed proof, by the attacks of 

* Walch, Entw. eiuer vollsl. Historie der Ketzereieii, 1762 ff. Hefcle, Koncilien- 
gcsch , 2 Hd. I. — IV. Histories of the Roman Empire by Tilleniont, Gibbon, Ricliler 
und Ranke (Weltgesch., Bd. IV. und V.). R(!*ville, Die Religion z. Rom unter den 
Severem ((ierman translation by Kriiger, 1888). V. Schultze, Gesch. des Unter- 
gangs des griechisch-romischen Heidenthums, 2 Bde., 1887 f. Boissier, La fin du 
paganisme, 2 Bde. 1891. Dorner, Entw.-Gesch. d. 1-,. v. d. Person Christi, II., 1853. 
H. Schultz, Die L. v. d. Gottheit Christi, 1881. Gass, Symbolik d. griech. Kirche, 
1872. Katteiibuch, Lehrbuch d. vergleichenden Konfessiouskunde. I Bd., 1890. 
Denz'nger, Ritus Orientalium, 2 Bde. 1863 f. 

' Tiele, Kompendium der Relig. Gesch. ((Jerman transl.), p. 283: "the Catholic 
Church is the secular Roman rule, modi5ed and consecrated by Christiaa id^as" 
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Porphyry and Julian. Undoubtedly all the institutions and ideas 
felt to be necessary were included in the ** Apostolic tradition " 
to an increasing extent. But since a place had been given in 
that tradition to the O. T. and the written memorials of primitive 
Christianity, these really furnished aids to the comprehension of 
the Gospel, which had certainly been obscured intiiG** Gnosis" 
as well as in the ^^ New Law^\ The theology of Origen, in 
spite of some very earnest attacks upon it, was held in the 
East to be the pattern and the inexhaustible source of the theology 
of the Church, so far as a scientific system was desired. Even its 
opponents, like Methodius, could not escape its influence. From 
its rich store of formulas were more fully elaborated, in opposi- 
tion to what was called Ebionitism and Sabellianism, those 
confessions which were employed in the cultus and instruction 
of the Church, and which, thus enriched, were then invested 
with some sort of Appstolic authority. * The West did not go 
so far; yet it was perfectly defenceless against the ** advances" 
made by the Church in the Eastern half of the Empire ; for 
certain theological and Christological conceptions to which it 
also clung, made any counter-movement impossible, though many 
teachers, preachers, and apologists went ways of their own, and 
in their doctrines of Christ and salvation mixed up obselete 
Christian traditions with the popular philosophy of the West. 
Looking to theological metaphysics as wrapped up in the official 
formulas of the Church, the difference was finally only one of 
degree. It showed itself among those less interested and scholarly, 
who were therefore conservative in their instincts and looked 
with distrust on the theology of Origen; they thought with 
perfect simplicity that their own formulas: "Father, Son, and 
Spirit; one God**, "Christ, the Logos, wisdom, and power of 
God", '^ du(€ substantia:, una persona'\ ** Jesus Christ, God and 
man**, constituted the "faith** which needed no explanation. 
The element of speculative philosophy was as a rule weak in 
the system of religion of the West. In place of it, the West 
of Tertullian possessed a series of juristic "plans'* which were 
destined to have a great future. 

In spite of many far-reaching differences in their practical and 

* See above p. 47 ff., 113 ff. 
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theoretical interests, in spite of the development in ecclesiastical 
affairs, Christians in East and West felt that they belonged to 
one united Church. The Novatian and Samosatian controversies 
ultimately resulted in strengthening the consciousness of 
unity,* even though a not altogether insignificant part of Chris- 
tendom cast itself adrift. These controversies showed plainly 
that the Western and Eastern communities held substantially 
the same position in the world, and that both required to use 
the same means to maintain it. Communities everywhere adopted 
the character of the Church of the world. Their union preserved 
all the features of a political society, and, at the same time, 
of a disciplinary institution, equipped with sacred sanctions and 
dreadful punishments, in which individual independence was lost. ^ 
Of course, in proportion as this confederacy of Christians adapted 
itself to civic^ national, and political relationships, in order to 
maintain and strengthen itself, the integrity of the Church was 
most gravely imperilled, when these very relationships lost their 
last shreds of unity in the collapse of the Empire. Above all, 
the great cleavage between the Eastern and Western halves of 
the Empire could not fail to be prejudicial to the Church. But 
about the close of the third century the latter, in spite of 
discontent in its midst, held more firmly together than the 
Empire, and its unity was still maintained after the fourth 
century by great Emperors and influential theologians. ' 

In addition to the episcopal constitution, uniformly and strictly 
carried out, the common basis of the Churches was due to the 
recognition of the same authorities and designs, the uniform 
appreciation of sacramental rites, and the strong tendency to 
asceticism for the sake of a future life. It was, at first, too 
stable for the different forces which threatened to shatter the 
Empire, and also, in consequence, beat upon the Imperial Church. 
But this basis was nevertheless insufficient. It can be easily 
shown that the elements composing it were as incapable ol 

> See on this the correspondence between the oriental Bishops and Julius of 
Rome; Socr., II. E., II. 15; Ep. Julii ap Athan., Apolog. c. Arian, ch. 21 sq. 

2 See Vol. II., p. 122 f. 

* Reuter, Augustinische Studien, in the Zeitschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 349 if., 
VI., p. 155 ff., 190. 
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guaranteeing the unity, as of protecting the Christianity, of the 
Church, through a prolonged period. 

Among the authorities the two Testaments, combined by the 
evidence of prophecy and allegorical explanation, took the first, 
indeed, strictly speaking, a unique place. But not only was their 
extent not absolutely decided, but their interpretation was wholly 
uncertain. In addition to this, the scope to be left to the "Apos- 
tolic tradition **, />., the illusion of** antiquity **, and to the decision 
of episcopal synods, was by no means defined ; for the sufficiency 
of Holy Scripture was placed, theoretically, beyond doubt. 
But where elementary wants, felt by the great majority, were 
to be satisfied, where a reassuring sanction was required for the 
advancing secularisation, men did not rack their brains, if no 
inconvenient monitors were in the way, to find precedents 
in Holy Scripture for what was novel. They went right back 
to the Apostles, and deduced from secret traditions what no 
tradition ever possessed. Huge spheres of ecclesiastical activity 
embracing new and extensive institutions — the reception of na- 
tional customs and of the practices of heathen sects — were in 
this way placed under ** Apostolic" sanction, without any 
controversy starting worth mention. This is true, e,g,^ of the 
ritual of worship and ecclesiastical discipUne, "The sacred 
canons" or "the apostolic canons" constituted from the close of 
the third century, a court of appeal, which practically held the 
same rank as the sacred writings, and which, especially in the 
East, cast its protection to an increasing extent over national 
customs and traditional morals in the face of attacks of every 
kind. It is obvious that authorities so obtained were likely, in 
the end, to divide the Churches of the different nations. 

The crudest superstition was thus consecrated by "apostolic" 
decrees, or legitimised, after the event, from the O. T., * and 
from the middle of the third century it ascended from the lower 
strata of Christians to the upper, which had lost all spiritual 
stability. And now in the fourth century, when Church and 
State were fused into one, everything was assigned to the former 
which had ever, or anywhere been regarded as venerable or 
holy. As it had submitted to the Church, it demanded indulgent 

1 See my Edition of the A/^ft^if, Prolegg. pp. 222 fT., 239 fT. 
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treatment. The religion of pure reason and of the strictest 
morality, the Christianity which the ancient apologists had once 
portrayed, had long changed into a religion of the most power- 
ful rites, of mysterious means, and an external sanctity. The 
historical tradition of Christ and the founding of Christianity was 
turned into a romance, and this historical romance, which was 
interwoven with the religion, constantly received new chapters. 
The stream of the history of salvation ended in a waste swamp 
of countless and confused sacred tales, and in its course took 
in heathen fictions and the stories of gods and heroes. Every 
traditional holy rite became the centre of new sacred ceremonies, 
and every falling off in morality was covered by increasing the 
religious apparatus. The idea of forgiveness of sins was to many 
a cloak for frivolity and wickedness. Up to the middle of the 
third century, every Catholic Christian was, in all probability, 
a genuine monotheist That can no longer be said of the 
generations who afterwards pressed into the Church. Polytheism 
had lost its name, indeed, but not its influence in the Church 
of the fourth century. Great masses preserved, in spite of their 
baptism, the piety to which they had been accustomed. Christian 
priests had to respect and adjust superstition, in order to keep 
the leadership in their hands, and theologians had no difliculty 
in finding, in the O. T. and in many views and usages of 
Christian antiquity, means of justifying what was most novel, 
alien, and absurd. Miracles, were of everyday occurrence, and 
they were barbarous and detestable miracles, directed to meet 
the meanest instincts, and offensive to even moderately clear 
heads. ' The Christian religion threatened to become a new 

1 Compare the criticism by Julian and his friends of the Christian religion and 
the worship paid to saints and relics^ or read the writings in which Sulpicius 
Severus attempts to recommend Christianity to the refined society of Aquitania. 
We can study in the works of the historians Socrates and Sozomen the altitude 
of cultured Catholic Christians, after the complete triumph of the Church over 
paganism. Even Sozomen cannot be regarded as having reached the stage of the 
''dry tree," and yet into what a superstition the Christian faith is transformed in 
his pages! We see how paganism thrust itself into worship, in — to quote a well- 
known instance — August. Confess. VI. 2 ff. Let us, above all, remember that from 
the beginning of the fourth century special chapels and churches were built to 
the different saints. The saints took the place of the local deities; their festivals 
of the old provincial services of the gods. We have just begun to iuvesli^al't U\«. 
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paganism ; * while, at the same time, making shipwreck of its 
own unity and common character. For even if priests and 
theologians were always to be in a position to keep the reins 
in their hands, dissolution threatened the one undivided Church 
which girt the Empire, if the local rites, customs, usages of 
men were consecrated as Christian in every province, and might 
establish themselves without any decided counterpoise. 

But where was such a counterpoise to be found? In the 
constitution ? That was indeed a firm structure, binding Christendom 
strongly together; but even it presented sides on which the 
centrifugal forces, destructive of unity, found entrance. Love of 
rule and ambition were encouraged by the episcopal chair. And 
when the danger of dismemberment into independent bishoprics 
was met by a rigid metropolitan leadership, the way was opened 
up to that lofty ambition which desired the first place and the 
highest influence in the province, and which sought to domineer 
over the civil powers and to master neighbouring provinces. 
The Patriarchs and Metropolitans who — to use an expression of 

transformation of heathen tales of gods and heroes into legends of the saints, and 
ancient light literature has contributed its quota in works of travel and adventure 
by land and sea. These researches promise, if instituted critically and soberly, to 
give interesting results; yet I doubt if the state of our materials will admit of 
confident conclusions. Besides the worship of the saints, the cultus of the Emperor 
threatened in the fourth century to intrude itself into the Church. Philostorgius 
relates (H. E. II. 17) that Christians presented offerings to the picture of Constantiue, 
and honoured it with lanterns and incense; they also seem to have offered vo/a 
to him that they might be protected from calamities. 

* Besides the worship of saints, martyrs, and relics, we have to notice the new 
forms of faith in demons. It would be impossible to believe more sincerely in 
demons than Christians did in the second century. But that age was yet ignorant 
of the fantastic tricks with them, which almost turned Christendom into a society 
of deceived deceivers. (The expression was first applied to Christians by Ploiinus : 
see Vita Plot, by Porphyrins 16: e|ifTiT«v km uutoI iifratTijfiivot). When we reflect 
that the Vita Antonii was written by an Athanasius, nothing can again surprise 
us. Spiritualism with all its absurdity, which we are once more conversant with in 
the nineteenth century, had long been familiar in heathen circles, and then, as 
now, it was connected with religious ideas on the one hand, and physical ex- 
periments and speculations on the other. It forced its way into the Church, in spite 
of all protests, from the third, still more, however, from the fourth century, after 
it had long been wide-spread in ^^ Gnostic circles." As a religious phenomenon it 
signified a renaissance of the lowest forms of religion. But even the most enlightened 
minds could not keep clear of it. Augustine proves this. 
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Socrates — played at being "hereditary lords" (Dynastai) no 
longer protected, but undermined the unity of the Church. The 
great Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, who sought to rule over 
the Church in order to preserve its unity and independence, 
entangled themselves in an ambitious policy, and produced 
division. The Emperors were really patrons of unity, and the 
supreme means at their disposal, the CEcumenical Synod, was 
their contrivance; in all cases it was a political institution, 
invented by the greatest of politicians, a two-edged sword which 
protected the endangered unity of the Church at the price of 
its independence. 

But was not the bond of unity, the common ground, to be 
found in the common ideal, in the certain hope of a future life, 
and in asceticism? This bond was assuredly a strong one. The 
Church would hardly have succeeded in following out the free 
path opened up to it by Constantine had it not had in its midst, 
besides its transcendent promises, a power to which all, Greek 
and barbarian, polytheist and monotheist, learned and unlearned 
required ultimately, if reluctantly, to bow. And that power was 
the asceticism which culminated in monachism. The ancient 
world had arrived, by all the routes of its complicated devel- 
opment, at the bitterest criticism of and disgust at its own 
existence ; but in no other faith was religion itself as effectively 
combined with asceticism, in none did the latter come so power- 
fully to the front, yet in none did it submit itself so pliably to 
Church government, as in Catholicism. A religion comprehended 
in a mere sacramental communion could not have gained the 
allegiance of the more clear-sighted and earnest. One that imposed 
on all, as an inalienable duty, the perfect fulfilment of the positive 
moral law, could not have held its ground. One that commanded 
all alike to renounce the world would have closed the world against 
it. But a religion which graded its members as priests, monks, and 
laity, embraced a threefold piety of initiated, perfect, and novices, 
and succeeded in the hardest task of all, that of reconciling priest 
with monk, * and of admitting the layman to a share in the 

' The order of the monks had to pass through crises and conflicts before it was 
able to establish itself side by side with, and to influence a secularised priesthood ; 
we possess the key to this struggle in the East in the writings of the forget >kKo 
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blessings of both, was superior to all others, and possessed in its 
organisation, generally established, a strong bond of association. 
Protestants at the present day can hardly form a conception 
of the hold which asceticism possessed over the mind in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, or of the manner in which it influenced 
imagination, thought, and the whole of life. At bottom only a 
single point was dealt with, abstinence from sexual relationships ; 
everything else was secondary; for he who had renounced these, 
found nothing hard. Renunciation of the servile yoke of sin 
(servile peccati iugum discutere) was the watchword of Christians, 
and an extraordinary unanimity prevailed as to the meaning of 
this watchword, whether we turn to the coptic porter or the 
learned Greek teacher, to the Bishop of Hippo, or Jerome, the 
Roman presbyter, or the biographer of Saint Martin. Virginity was 
the specifically Christian virtue, and the essenceofall virtues: in 
this conviction the meaning of the evangelical law was summed up.* 

composed the Apostolic constitutions and the longer recension of the Ignatian 
Epistles ; in the West in the works, written from the opposite standpoint, of Sul- 
picius, as also in those of Jerome, Augustine, and the Gallican authors of the fifth 
century. Compare Hauck, K.-Gesch. Deutschlands, I., p. 49 ff. The order of the 
monks was imported into the West. It was not till about the middle of the fifth 
century that its opponents, inside and outside the ranks of the clergy, were silenced. 
For a time — at the end of the fourth century — it was in danger of being included 
in the condemnation of the Ascetics who held dualistic views. 

> The Fathers of the fourth century could not proceed so consistently as Hieracas 
(see above, p. 98, n. 5) since they had to sanction the " lower'' morality in the 
Church. The Eustathians who condemned marriage — see the decrees of the Synod 
of Gangra in Hefele, Concil. Gesch., I. 2, p. 777 ff. — were therefore opposed. But 
the numerous tractates ** De virginitate " show how near the great Fathers of the 
Church came to the Eustathian view. W'e can hardly point to one who did not 
write on the subject. And the same thing is, above all, 'proved by Jerome's polemic 
against Jovinian, in spite of its limitation, in the £p. (48) ad Pammachium. For 
the rest, Augustine did not differ from Jerome. His Confessions are pervaded by 
the thought that he alone can enjoy peace with God who renounces all sexual 
intercourse. Like Hieracas, Ambrose celebrated virginity as the real novelty in Christian 
morality; see De virginibus, I. 3 sq. : "Since the Lord wrapped himself in a bodily 
form, and consummated the marriage of deity with humanity, without the shadow 
of a stain^ he has infused poor frail men with heavenly life over the whole globe. 
That is the race which the angels symbolised when they came to serve the Lord 
in the wilderness . . . That is the heavenly host which on that holy Christmas the 
exulting choirs of angels promised to the earth. We have the testimony of antiquity 
therefore from the beginning of time, but complete submission only since the word 
became flesh. This virtue is, in fact, our exclusive possession. The heathens had 
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But not only did the evangelical law culminate in virginity, but 
to it also belonged all promises. Methodius^ teaching that it 
prepared the soul to be the bride of Christ, was from the fourth 
century repeated by everyone. Virginity lies at the root of the 
figure of bridegoom (Christ) and bride (the soul) which is con- 
stantly recurring in the greatest teachers of East and West, 
and it is the key to the corresponding exposition of the Song 
of Songs, in which often appear a surprising religious individ- 
ualism and an impassioned love of Christ. ^ 

it not; it is not practised by the still uncivilised barbarians; there are no other 
living creatures among whom it is to be fouud. We breathe the same air as they 
do, we share in all the condiiioDs of an earthly life, we are not distinguished from 
them in birth, and so we only escape from the miseries of a nature otherwise 
similar to theirs through the virgin chastity, which, apparently extolled by the 
heathens, is yet, even if placed uuder the patronage of religion, outraged by them, 
which is persecuted by the barbarians, and is known to no other creatures." Com- 
pare with this Chrysostom's tractate on the state of virginity. Much thought was 
given after the middle of the fourth century to the relation of priest and monk, 
especially by those who wished to be monks and had to be priests. The virgin 
state (of the monks) was held by the earnest to be the easier aud safer, the priestly 
condition the more perilous and responsible; yet in many respects it was regarded 
as also loftier, because the priest consummated the holy sacrifice and had to wield 
authority (Chrysostom de sacerdotio, esp. VI. 6—8 and III. 4—6, VI. 4). But the 
danger to which priests and bishops were subject of becoming worldly, was felt, 
not only by men like Gregory of Na<tianzum and Chrysostom, but by countless 
earnest minded Christians. A combination of the priestly (episcopal) office and 
professional asceticism was therefore early attempted and carried out 

> See Vols. 11., III., p. 109. The allegory of the soul of the Gnostic as the bride 
received its first lofty treatment in the Valentinian school. Thence Origen got it. 
The sources drawn upon by later writers were Origen 's homilies and commentary 
on the Song of Songs (Lommatzsch. XIV., p. 233 sq.) : the prologue of the latter 
in Rufinus begins with the words: '^ Epithalamium libellus hie, id est, nuptiale 
carmen, dramatis in modum mihi videtur a Salomone conscriptus, quem cecinit 
instar nubentis sponsae, et erga sponsum suum, qui est sermo dei, coelesti amore 
flagrantis. Adamavit enim eum, sive anima, quae ad imaginem eius facta est, sive 
ccclesia." Jerome, who has translated the book, says that Origen surpassed himself 
in it. Methodius' writing "Convivium" in which the same thought often occurs, 
was also much read. The purest and most attractive form of the conception in the 
East appears in Gregory of Nyssa; see e g.^ his homilies on the .Song of Songs, 
and his description of the life of Macrina (Ed. Oehler, 1858, p. 172 sq.); we read 
p. 210 sq.: A/3t roCr6 fioi ioKt7 r^y dt7ov ixtlvsv km H»9etpdv *ipura toC iopArov 
vvfjL^iov. "Ov iyKSKpvfifiivGv tlxf* (V ro7c rtf( ^vx^i a^oppiiTOt^ Tpi^6fx,tvcv^ MifXov 
xott7v x6rs Toi<i Totpovo't km iniiiovnuttv rifv iv Kupiia itJiStctv^ rd ivtiytv^M frpd^ 
rov xoiovfMSvcv^ uQ &v it^ T^x^vQ 0'tv aurS yhoiro rSv iiVfiSv tKXvdtlo'a roG 
a-SfjLXTOQ. Besides Gregory we have to mention Macarius with his "Spiritual 
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But the ascetic ideal did not succeed in establishing itself, 
especially in the West, without severe conflicts, and it con- 
cealed within it dangers to the Church. Asceticism threatened 
to become an end in itself, and to depart from the historical 
foundation of the Christian religion. When the Church authorised 

Homilies" (Migne T. XXXIV.; see Floss, Macarii Aegypt. epp. etc., 1850, 
German translation by Jocham, Kempten, 1878); compare especially the 15th homily 
which contains already the figure, repeated a hundred times afterwards, of the soul 
as the poor maiden who possesses nothing but her own body and whom the 
heaveoly bridegroom loves. If she worthily cherishes chastity and love for him, 
then she becomes mistress of all the treasures of her Lord, and her traosfigured 
body itself shares in his divinity. Further, Hom. IV., ch. 6 sq., 14 sq. Compare 
also £p. 2. "A soul which has cast aside the ignominy of its outward form, which 
is no longer ruled by shameful thoughts or violated by evil desires, has manifestly 
become a partner of the heavenly bridegroom; for henceforth it has only one 
requirement. Stung by love to him it demands and, to speak boldly, longs for the 
immediate fulfilment of a spiritual and mysterious union that it may enter the 
indissoluble embrace of communion in sanctification." See Cyril Catech. in.,ch. 16; 
KM yivotro TdivretQ vi^&i ifxctfiUQ r& voifrfi wfi^ita xapewrAvTa^ x.r.A. Before this: 
9f ykp frpSrtfOv iouXtf ^l/vx^ v^^v iit^^tioCv etvrbv rov ita"fr6rfiv ifrtypi'^aro^ ^C '^^ 
awTdxptrov iToitx^f^t^OQ ^poeifpto'tv i^t^otvilia'tr ^liov it xaAiy t; xAifa-/oy fiov^ tiou 
f7 xdtAif* 6^6yTtQ cov ii ayiXou tSSv KtKapfiivaav (Cantic. 4, I), it* rijy tlvvvttiytrov 
dfAo^oyfan. We can point to very few Greek Fathers in whom the figure does not 
occur. All the greater is the contrast presented by the depreciatory verdict of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Song of Songs (Kihn, Theodorv. M. 1880, p. 69 f.). 
It may be expressly noticed, besides, that Clement of Alex, as well as Methodius 
and Macarius had already transferred the figure of the bride to the married woman. 
Indeed, Macarius was conscious that he was acting boldly in doing so. Western 
nuns and monks were distinguished by lavishing those sexual feelings which were 
forbidden them on Christ (and Mary). Ambrose especially taught the West the 
conception of the soul as the bride of Christ; while Augustine was, apart from a 
few passages, more reserved, and Jerome wanted strength in sentiment and language. 
Not only in Ambrose's tractate ''De Isaac et anima'*, really a commentary on the 
Song of Songs, but in innumerable passages in his works — even when it is least 
expected, as in the consolatory discourse on Valentinian's death (ch. 59 sq.) — the 
idea of a special tie between the virgin soul and Christ comes to the front. But 
Ambrose gave it a colouring of his own due to the deep sentiment of a great 
man, and his peculiar faculty of giving a warm expression to his personal love of 
Christ (see also Prudentius); compare passages like De pcenit. II. 8. We cannot 
appreciate too highly the important influence exerted on after times, and first on 
Augustine, by Ambrose's expression of his personal religion. The light that dawned 
in Augustine's confessions already shone from the works of Ambrose, and it was 
the latter, not the former, who conducted western piety to the specific love of 
Christ. On the mysticism of Macarius, who was in many respects allied to these 
western Christians, compare also the details in Forster (in the Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol. 1873, p. 439 f.). Bigg (the Christian Platonists of Alex., p. 188 f.) has very 
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the Christianity of 'the perfect', it really declared the great 
mass of its divine and apostolic institutions to be mere appar- 
atus, meaningless to him who had resolved to renounce the 
world, and to prepare for eternity. Those settlers in Egypt, 
who sought to obtain redemption by torturing themselves, in 
the end imperilled religion not less than the g^eat crowds who 
simply submitted to certain sacramental observances, and with 
the approval of the priests dragged into Christianity whatever 
pleased them. It was possible, and in fact the danger was 
imminent, for the ascetic ideal to lose any assured connection 
with Jesus Christ. Asceticism had also been proclaimed indeed 
by Greek science. But in that case, the common character of 
religion disappeared ; for a merely negative ideal of life, which 
at the same time was without a close dependence on history, 
could not form a lasting bond of connection among men. 

Our information is exceptionally bad, and not from accident, 
as to the internal state of the Church, at the time when Con- 
stantine chose it to be the support of the Empire. But what 
we know is enough to establish the fact that the internal solid- 
ity by no means corresponded to the external. We may with 
greater propriety affirm that the Churches of the East were in 
danger of relapsing into worldliness, and that not only in the 
form of worldly modes of action. * The peril went deeper. 
Theology, the power which, as matters then were, could alone 

rightly seen that Origen*s homilies on the Song of Songs were at the root of 
Christian mysticism : " This book gave welcome expression to what after the triumph 
of Athanasius was the dominant feeling, and redeemed in some degree the name 
of its author, damaged by his supposed inclination to Arianism. And thusOrigen, 
the first pioneer in so many fields of Christian thought, the father in one of his 
many aspects of the English Latitudinarians, became also the spiritual ancestor of 
Bernard, the Victorines, and the author of the Delmitatione, ofTauler, and Molinos 
and Mme. de Guy on." 

^ Church history has at this point in its investigations to collect the numerous 
data which prove how deeply members of the Church had become involved in heathen 
polytheistic morals, usages, customs, and conceptions, how strong reliance on sacred 
witchcraft, amulets, and sacramental vehicles had grown, and how far stability and 
peace of heart and mind had been lost. For the latter we can especially compare 
Eusebius (H. E. VIII. i), (further the epitaph of Damasus on Euseb. the Roman 
Bishop, in Duchesne, Le liber Pontificalis, Tom. I., 1885, p. 167) ; of a later date, 
Cyril, Catech. 15, ch. 7. As regards syncretism, see the work on the Egyptian 
mysteries (ed. Parthey). 
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give an energetic protection to the distinctive character of 
religion, was at the point of dissolving it and abandoning it to 
the world. 

We have already described in this volume the state of 
Eastern theology at the beginning of the fourth century. Con- 
ceptions of the faith which began and ended with the historical 
personality of Jesus Christ were equally condemned with the 
attempts, whether unstudied or philosophical, to identify the 
Person of Jesus with the Deity. * The realistic and eclectic 
theology of Irenaeus had probably very few defenders in the 
West. The theology of the Apologists had triumphed, and all 
thinkers stood under the influence of Origen. But the genius 
of this great man was too powerful for the Epigoni. The im- 
portance of his system lay in a threefold direction : first, in the 
sharp distinction between Pistis and Gnosis, which he kept 
apart, and connected only by unity of aim; secondly, in the 
abundant material in his speculations, the conservatism that he 
showed in inweaving all that was valuable, and the balance 
which he knew how to preserve between the different factors 
of his system, relating them all to one uniform aim; thirdly, in 
the Biblical impress which he gave his theology by strict adhe- 
rence to the text of Holy Scripture. In all these respects the 
Epigoni introduced changes. The most important in its conse- 
quences was the mingling of Pistis and Gnosis, of faith and 
theology. Origen had not published his system, in which the 
faith of the Church was reconciled with science, as Church 
doctrine. To him the distinction between the faith of the Church 
and the science of faith remained fixed. But in the next period 
— following the precedent of Methodius ' and opposing Basil's 
principle — it was thought necessary to identify them. Reactionary 
and progressive tendencies met in these efforts. The Pistis 

> See ihe short disclaimers in the fourth Catechism of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(ch. 7. 8): Ov;i^, Uq tcvsq ivdtiivxv^ 6 vidt; fitra rb ttMoi; a-rt^xvuiitq iia-Tsp vx'o 
ToO Qeov hh r^v vTO/tzovijv 'iXec^t rbv ev Ss^t& 6p6vov^ iAA' i^* ovWp ea-rtv '^x^* "^^ 
^xtri?^iKOv Si^iufix . . . M^TC xTTx^Xorpiua-rf^ rov varpot; tcv t//Vv, finrB a-vvxAoi^itTf 
epyaa-afjLevoQ vto^xTp/av Tta-rsva-^jq. Further, the iith Catechism. So also Athana- 
sius steadily disavows the heresy of the Adoptians as well as of the Sabellians. 

2 See Vol. Ill, p. 103. 
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(faith) was supplied with the formulas of Origen's theology, and 
Gnosis was to stop short at certain tenets of tradition, and to 
receive them without revision. The point was to find a new 
medium which should be at once tradition and speculation, 
Pistis and Gnosis. This endeavour was undoubtedly justified 
by an actual change accomplished before this and promoted 
by Origen himself, viz., the incorporation of the doctrine of 
the Logos in the faith of "the simple.** These simple Christians 
already possessed a dogma which was shaped by exegesis and 
speculation, and confronted them as an external authority, a 
law of faith. This creation had forced its way from the circum- 
ference of the ecclesiastical system into its centre. Besides, the 
sharp distinction between a traditional doctrine of the Church 
and a science of religion contradicted the whole ecclesiastical 
tradition as established in the fight with Gnosticism. But the 
intermingling at first produced a kind of stagnation. It threat- 
ened to make faith lose its certainty, speculation its reasoning 
power, and the Church the unity of its confession. If we review 
the new religious formulas, which were brought into circulation 
about the year 300, and if we compare the theologies of the 
period — which unfortunately we only know in part — the theolo- 
gies, namely, of the Alexandrian teachers, Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, Lucian, Methodius, Hieracas etc., we see a wealth of forms 
which, if blood-relations, are extremely different. How could 
the unity of the Church continue under their sway ? and if it 
continued, was it Christianity after all that furnished the common 
element ? 

And this has brought us to the second point Origen had 
recognised the full significance of the historical Christ for the 
stage of Pistis; while he directed the Gnostic to the eternal 
Logos. Now uncertainties arose here also. The historical Christ 
threatened to fall entirely into the background. We can ob- 
serve this in the works of two of the Epigoni, which have no 
affinity to each other. Gregory Thaumaturgus has in his 
famous Symbol dealt only with the Logos "apart from the flesh** 
{>Jyog ajxpxoi;), * and Methodius intended to declare the loftiest 

^ See Vol. III., p.115, the words run: t7^ K^pioQ^ fiSvo^ in fidvov^ &id^ ix 0eo{/, 
p^atpaxriip kxi iU^v riff QtOTtiroQ^ k6yoq ivt^yo^^ VQ^i% rti^ t&^ *i\w% «»«-t(k«\«i% 
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truth when he demanded that Christ should be born in every 
man 'consciously' (voi^rug), and that each must become a Christ 
by participation in Christ. * Further, in Origen the cosmological 
and soteriological interests balanced each other. We recognise 
this in his formulas which relate to the Logos. But here also 
a displacement was introduced, one that favoured cosmology. 
The word 'Ofioovviog (consubstantial) was, indeed, retained by 
some, perhaps by many theologians; but as it was in itself 
ambiguous, so also it was no evidence of an interest in soterio- 
logy. The crowd of rhetorical and philosophical predicates 
heaped upon the Logos, did not serve to illustrate and estab- 
lish the significance of the Logos as the principal factor in re- 
demption ; it was rather a term for the reason and order reign- 
ing in the universe, and for the spiritual forces with which 
humanity had been gifted. Men indeed held firmly, on all 
hands, to the incarnation; nay, it was regarded, as is proved 
by the great work of Theognostus, as being, next to the doc- 
trine of the creation of matter, the feature that distinguished 
the speculation of the Church from that of the Neo-platonists. 
But the whole stress was laid on the question, what idea was 
to be formed of the constitution of the subject of which incar- 
nation was predicated. A great school, that of Lucian of Antioch, 
distinguished, in the manner of Paul of Samosata, between 
wisdom proper, eternal, existent in God, and a created wisdom 
or Logos ; and identified the latter alone with the incarnate Son — 
•wisdom arose through wisdom according to the will of the 
wise God'. But in drawing this line, not only was the incar- 
nation of the Deity rendered impossible, but every form of His 
personal activity on earth. The theological interest in Christ threat- 
ened to resolve itself entirely into cosmology and morality, or, as 
in Methodius, to be deprived of its meaning by a mystical alloy. 
The liberty which theology enjoyed in the East up to the 
beginning of the fourth century, and the influence which it 
exerted on the Church in the same period, could not but pro- 
duce complete confusion and loss of meaning. All the elements 

vreptSKTiKfj KM ivvxfjLt^ T^Q 2(A>fc KrictiuQ fPOiinrtK^y v/dc jiAtf^fvdc iAtfd/y9{7 Trecrpd^t 
&6p»roti iop&TOv KM x^^atpro^ i^Odiprov KOti ci^oivxTog iiiav&rov Koi eithoq asih'cv. 
J See Vol. III., p. 1X0. 
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united by Origen in his vast system sought to establish them 
selves independently. Even tritheistic tendencies were not want- 
ing; but, above all, the idea of a subordinate God and semi- 
divine beings began to be familiar. The idea of the subordinate 
God is indeed as old as the theology of the Christian Church ; 
even the Apologists shared it, and Origen, with all caution, 
adopted and justified it in working out his doctrine of the Son. 
But in the earlier period the simplices et rudes (the simple and 
uncultured) were still startled at the suggestion ; theologians pro- 
vided the idea with strong safe-guards, and Origen himself, who 
in many points bordered on Polytheism, on the other hand 
restored the Logos to the being of God, and united Father and 
Son as closely as possible. But opposition to ' Sabellianism ' 
evidently rendered a later age much more careless. And it is 
indubitable that the idea of the created God, the God who 
came into being, coalesced with ancient polytheistic inclinations. 
The claims of Monotheism were considered to be satisfied by 
the effort to protect the supreme Deity, as against Modalism, 
from change and plurality; and the Logos and other beings 
entitled to worship were suffered calmly to spring up side by 
side with God ; they could not, it was presumed, endanger 
Monotheism, because they belonged to the domain of the cre- 
ated. Add that theologians dealt in their speculations with a 
plethora of philosophical categories destitute of a fixed impress, 
or fixed value ; * further, that this terminology, unsifted and un- 
controlled, everywhere forced its way into the faith of the 
community, and we can form a conception of the danger which 
hovered over the Church. We find a Monotheism which did not 
exclude polytheism, a Logos-Christ, who, as a cosmological 
quantity, was of shifting nature and origin, ideas of the incar- 
nation and redemption as designed to "enlighten** the human 
race, and to effect an incarnation of God in every individual 
soul. All this, too, was clothed in a rank growth of artificial 
philosophical expressions, identical with that used in contempor- 
ary science. And we may well ask whether such a theology 
was in a condition to protect even the scanty remains of the 

* See Vol. ni., p. 102. 
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evangelic tradition, above all, at the moment when the partition 
between State and Church was torn down and the Church was 
brought face to face with its greatest task. A deism — if the 
term may be allowed — was at hand, surrounded by the shifting 
forms of a speculation which had neither a settled boundary 
nor an assured object. It almost seemed as if the special char- 
acteristics of the Christian religion were to be reduced to the 
evidence of antiquity and prophecy, what Porphyry called 
* foreign fables *. Yet even Scriptural proof was no longer every- 
where called for and given with the zeal so noticeable in Origen; 
although it was just the school of Lucian which neglected it 
least. But what could Scripture avail against the method? If 
a Bishop so capable and learned, and so well versed in tradi- 
tion as Eusebius of Caesarea was satisfied in his Christology 
with the formulas we read there, if he could praise the religious 
edicts and manifestoes of his Emperor, though they substantially 
celebrated "God in nature**, as brilliant specimens of his 
Christian conviction, we must conclude that the Logos doctrine 
settled in the Church was the strongest means of completely 
effacing the figure of the historical Christ, and of resolving 
everything into mist. * Even the rationalist, who in his study 
of the history of religions always follows with sympathy the 
progress to 'natural* religion, would require to restrain his 
sympathy here. For the pure religion of humanity could not 
have resulted from this development, but one that was wholly 
indefinite, and therefore capable of being influenced from any 
quarter, one in whose centre was throned that hollow and 
helpless figment of thought, the cv, the 7rpur>j ovvlx (being — 
primal being). And men would have gone on proclaiming this 

* On Eusebius* Christology see Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I. (1845) 
p. 792 IT. Lee, on the Theophan. 1843, Preliminary Dissert. The Christology of 
Euseb. is that of the ancient apologists, approximating in its terms to Neoplatonic 
speculations and richer in its phases on account of the many antitheses. In spite 
of his dependence on Origen, Euseb. was chary of receiving all the ideas and 
predicates which the former applied to the Son and to which orthodoxy afterwards 
appealed. That is of consequence. Euseb. was more convinced than Origen that 
the idea of deity was completely exhausted in that of the strictly one and un- 
changeable '6v the TrpuTti oucia ; he separated the ^tvrtpo<i &e6^ much further from 
God than the Apologists 5 see Zahn, Marcell., p. 37 f. 
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religion to be Christianity, simply because they possessed in 
Holy Scripture the means of proving it, and of dating it back 
to the beginning of the world as the universal religion. And 
they would have adopted sacred media, charms, and intermedi- 
ary powers more and more boldly, because they were incapable 
of understanding and applying either to God or to Jesus Christ 
the tradition that God redeemed men through Jesus Christ. 

The Bishops and theologians in the East about A.D. 320, 
whose views were similar to those of Eusebius, had on their 
side the strongest power to be found in an ecclesiastical com- 
munion — tradition: they were the conservatives. Conservative 
theology, the theology that took its stand on Origen, limited 
the idea of Deity to the primal being {Trpuryj GV7lx)y inoperative 
and really incapable of being revealed, i.e., to the Father. It 
accordingly ignored the Logos and Christ in determining the 
conception of God. Further, it deduced, . like the Neoplatonists, 
a second or third Ousia (being) from the first, and adorned the 
Logos created by the will of the Father with the loftiest, yet 
vacillating, predicates. It taught the incarnation of the Logos, and 
celebrated its result, yet once more in indefinite, in high-sounding 
and meaningless, Biblical phrases. Finally, it subordinated 
everything spiritual and moral to the thought of free-will and 
human independence. Any attempt at precision could not fail, 
on this domain, to be regarded as an innovation. Anything 
might establish itself as long as it did not claim to be exclusive. ' 
There never did exist in the Church a general tendency to 
form new dogfmas — the terms 'new* and 'dogma* are mutually 
exclusive ; least of all did it exist in the East ; there was either 
indifference to philosophical speculation, or a desire that it 
should have liberty, or it was regarded with suspicion. For the 

» Gwatkin says very justly in Studies of Ariaoism (1882), p. 52: "In fact 
Christendom as a whole was neither Arian nor Nicene. If the East was not Nicene, 
neither was it Arian, but conservative : and if the West was not Arian, neither was 
it Nicene, but conservative also. Conservatism, however, had different meanings in 
East and West." In the East it was considered conservative to uphold the formulas 
of Origen strengthened against Sabellianism. On the doctrine of the Logos and 
Christ in Origen Bigg says very truly (The Christian Flatonists of Alex., p. 182): 
** What struck later ages as the novelty and audacity of Origen's doctrine was in 
truth its archaism and conservatism/' 
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rest, men reverenced in the cultus the mystery, i.e., the com- 
plex of formulas whose origin had already become obscure. * 
Nevertheless, there probably never was a time in the East 
when a reaction did not exist against the development of the 

^ When theology is engaged in forming dogmas, it has never, as is reaUy self- 
evident, enjoyed the sympathy of any large section in the Church. There is nothing 
to support the contention that the Christian 'Church passed through a period — 
from Origen up to the Synod of Chalcedon or A.D. 431 — during which ihere 
prevailed universally, or even to a great extent, a supreme interest in the abstract 
form of the contents of Religion, and an effort, with all the means at hand, to 
expound it as exactly as possible. The great mass of Bishops, monks, and laity, 
were then wholly occupied in satisfying themselves with what had been given. 
This was the highest demand of the Catholic religion itself, which presupposed 
the "Apostolic" as its foundation, which called everything else "heresy" (viirrf- 
p/o'/tz^C)) and as an institution for worship did not permit changes. Undoubtedly, 
the period from Origen, or say, from Athanasius up to the Ephesian Council, 
appears unique in the history of the Church. But that was an episode enacted in 
opposition to the great body of Christians, and the theological leaders themselves, 
in proportion to their piety^ conceived their task to be compulsory, dangerous, and 
ensnaring them in guilt. To prove the former read Socrates' Church History (see 
my discussion in Herzog R. E., Vol. XIV. p. 408 flf.). This man was, on the one 
hand, orthodox at every point, on the other, an enthusiastic partisan of 'EAAifv/icif 
irxtitfa, full of veneration for the great Origen and his science, which he held 
was to be fostered continually. But the production of dogma by scientific theology 
was repugnant to him in every sense, /.r., he accused and execrated dogmatic 
controversies as much in the interest of a dogma fixed once for all as in that of 
science. The Nicene Symbol belonged sufficiently to the past to be accepted by 
him as holy and apostolical; but beyond this every new formula seemed to Socrates 
pernicious, the controversies sometimes fights in the dark (nyktomachies), sometimes 
an outflow of deceptive sophistry and ambitious rivalry: a-iMTrip ^poa-Kwttff-^u rd 
UppilTOv, />., the mystery of the trinity. Had Socrates Irved 100 years earlier, he 
would not have been a Nicene, but a Eusebian Christian. He therefore passes very 
liberal judgments on, and can make excuses for, the latest ^'heretics", />., theologians 
who have been recently refuted by the Church. In this he stood by no means 
alone. Others, even at a later date, went still further. Compare Evagrius (H. E. I. 1 1) 
whose argument recalls Orig. c. Cels. III. 12. 

Dogma has been created by the small number of theologians who sought for 
precise notions, in the endeavour to make clear the characteristic meaning of the 
Christian religion (Athanasius, Apollinaris, Cyril). That these notions, separated 
from their underlying thought^ fell into the hands of ambitious ecclesiastical 
politicians, that the latter excited the fanaticism of the ignorant iu their support, 
and that the final decision was often due to motives which had nothing to do 
with the case, is admittedly undeniable. But the theologians are not therefore to 
blame, who opposed in the Church a lazy contentment with mystery, or an un- 
limited pursuit of scientific speculation. Their effort to make clear the essence of 
Christianity, as they understood it, and at the same time to provide a Aoyixif 
harptUy was rather, next to the zealous order of monks with whom they were intimately 
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Logos doctrine towards complete separation of the Son from 
the Father. * It sprang not only from Modalists, but also from 
disciples of Origen, and it celebrated at Nica^a an amazingly 
rapid triumph. In opposition to a school which had ventured 
too far forward, and had embroidered the doctrines of Paul of 
Samosata with questionable tenets of Origen, the term 'Ofioova-iog, 
once banned at Antioch, was successfully elevated to the dignity 
of the watchword of faith. 

The importance of this r^ipid triumph for the history of 
dogma cannot be rated too highly. But procured as it was by 
the Emperor, the victory would have been resultless, had it not 
been for the man whose biography coincides with the history 
of dogma of the fourth century — Athanasius. 

The second division of the history of dogma, the account of 
its development, opens with Athanasius, but his conception of 
the faith also dominated following centuries. Augustine alone 
surpassed him in importance ; for Augustine was an Origen and 
Athanasius in one — and he was still more.' However, the 

connected, the sole great feature in the epoch. They set themselves to stem the 
vis inertia of the pious, and with the highest success. When indolence in the end 
held the field, an important result had at any rate been attained. The period from 
Athanasius till about the middle of the fifth century was in many respects the 
brilliant epoch of theology in the Church. Not even the age of Scholasticism can 
compare with it. That the work of the theologians became faith according to the 
Church — a thing Origen never thought of — involved its strength and weakness 
alike. The fanaticism of the masses for dogmatic and philosophical catch-words — 
see the amusing narrative of Gregory of Nyssa, Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. III. 
p. 466 — affords no information as to the measure of their comprehension; for the 
dogmatic catch-word is merely a fetish in wide circles. 

1 Origen's doctrine of subordination was felt in the West simply to constitute 
ditheism; see Vol. III., p. 85 ff. 

' See Ranke, Weltgeschichte Vol. IV. i, p. 307: "Augustine's system is, if I 
mistake not, the second that arose in the Church; it .set aside the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the first, that of Origen, and then made good iis position." We can only 
admit that it held its ground in a modified sense. In fact we see here a parallel 
of the highest significance in the history of the world. The Church has produced 
two fundamental systems, Origen's and Augustine's. But the history of theology in 
the East is the history of the setting aside of Origen's system, and the same is to 
be said of the Augustinian in the Catholic West. Only the procedure in the East 
was more thorough-going and open than in the West. In the fonner Origen was 
condemned, in the latter Augustine was constantly celebrated as the greatest 
Doctor ecclesia. In both cases, however, the rejection of the theological system, 
caused the loss of a coherent and uniform ChrvsUau coiv,ce^\!\oti. o\ >\\^ >w^^\. 
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future course of history has yet to decide whether Athanasius* 
thought will not in the end live longer than the conceptions of 
Augustine. At the present day at least Augustine is given up 
sooner than Athanasius in the Churches. 

But it is really not permissible to compare these great men. 
Augustine was a loftier genius, a man of inexhaustible wealth 
of ideas and sentiment; Athanasius' greatness consisted in re- 
duction^ in the energy with which, from a multitude of diverg- 
ent speculations claiming to rest on tradition, he gave exclusive 
validity to those in which the strength of religion then lay. 
Augustine opened up a new view of the highest blessings and 
of human nature in the Church, he scattered a thousand germs 
for the future ; Athanasius, like every reformer, reduced^ he first 
secured a sphere of its own to the Christian religion on the 
soil, already won, of Greek speculation, and he referred every- 
thing to the thought of redemption. Augustine invented a new 
speculation, and the fascinating language of the deepest religious 
feeling, beyond which changed times and manners seem unable to 
go ; Athanasius was unable to put forward either gifts of specula- 
tion or of eloquence on behalf of the thought in which he 
lived. His strength arose out of his conviction and his office. 

Athanasius was a reformer, though not in the highest sense 
of the word. Behind and beside him existed a speculation 
which led on a shoreless sea, and the ship was in danger of 
losing its helm. * He grasped the rudder. We may compare 
the situation with that in which Luther found himself when 
confronting the mediaeval Church and Scholasticism. It was not 
for a word, or a formula, ' that he was concerned, but a crucial 

> It might seem as if we ought to grant the same credit to Arius of having 
reduced and given fixity to vacillating and divergent speculations. But apart from 
the contents and value of his doctrine, Arius was always disposed to make conces- 
sions, and as semi-opponents defended him, so he unhesitatingly accepted half 
friends for complete allies. This very fact proves, however, that he would never 
have succeeded in clearing up the position. 

' Athanasius always made a sparing use of the catch-word *0/!*ooc/tf'ioc in his works. 
The formula was not sacred to him, but only the cause which he apprehended 
and established under cover of the formula. His conduct at the Synod of Alexandria 
shows that he laid no stress on words. For his theology he needed no Creed. The 
existence of one in the Nicene was valuable to him, but he was far from wor* 
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thought of his faith, the redemption and raising of humanity 
to divine life through the God-man. It was only from the cer- 
tainty that the divinity manifest in Jesus Christ possessed the 
nature of the Deity (unity of being) and was for this reason 
alone in a position to raise us to divine life, that faith was to 
receive its strength, life its law, and theology its direction. 
But Athanasius in thus giving the chief place to faith in the 
God-man who alone delivers from death and sin, furnished prac- 
tical piety, then almost exclusively to be found in monkish 
asceticism, with its loftiest motive. To speak briefly, this com- 
bined as closely as possible the 'Ofiocvfriog (consubstantial), which 
guaranteed the deification of human nature, with monkish asceti- 
cism, and raised the latter from its still under-ground or, at least, 
insecure realm to the public life of the Church. While fighting 
against the phrase the created Logos {?,oyog-}CTi7fix) as heathen 
and as a denial of the power of the Christian religion, he at the 
same time as strenuously opposed worldly pursuits. He sub- 
ordinated Scripture, tradition, and theology to the thought that 
the Redeemer was God by nature, but he also strove to work 
out the Christian life which received its motive from close 
communion with the God-Christ, * and the prospect of being 
invested both the divine nature. If we would do justice to 
Athanasius, both these facts must be kept in mind. He became 
the father of Catholic orthodoxy and the patron of ecclesiastical 
monachism, and that he never would have been, had he not 
also set the practical ideal of the piety of the time * on the 
candlestick *. " 

There is here nothing new in the common sense of the word ; 
Athanasius had really on his side, the best part of the tradition 
of the Church, to which he also appealed. Irenaeus had already 
given the central place to the object, nature, and accomplish- 

shipping Symbols. While many of his friends sought support in the authority of 
the formula, he sought and found it solely in the cause. 

* Bigg (I.e., p. 188) has very rightly called attention to the high value attached 
by orthodox Fathers after Athanasius' triumph to the Song of Songs in Origen's 
exposition. 

' See the Vita Anton, of Athanasius and Gregory of Naz., Orat. 21. It is note- 
worthy that Paul of Samosata and the Eusebians were worldly Christians. On the 
other hand, the puritanism of Arius is, of course, famous. 
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ment of redemption in the categories : Logos, incarnation, God- 
man, deification, and sons of God. Athanasius could refer to 
a series of ideas in Origen and other Alexandrian catechists in 
support of his distinctive treatment of the Logos doctrine. New 
alone was the fact^ the energy and exclusiveness of his view 
and action at a time when everything threatened to undergo 
dissolution. 

Athanasius was no scientific theologian in the strict sense of 
the term; from theology he descended to piety, and found the 
exact word required. A man of authority, and attached to the 
tradition of his school, he was not in a position to disentangle 
the problem from the context in which the Apologists and 
Origen had set it. He was a disciple of Origen, but his attitude 
first to Marcellus, and then to the recent defenders of *Ofioo6(no^^ 
the Cappadocians, proves that he was as destitute of scientific 
interest in a philosophical theory of life, as of the obstinacy of 
theologians. He had to deal with that which transcended theo- 
logy. He was the first to raise to honour in the Church in all 
its force the old maxim that we must think of Christ as God 
(dg TTsp) 6soif), and therefore he paved the way for the new 
principle, that we must think of God as in Christ (ig iv XptTrS:). 

In this he stood aloof from the rational thought of his time. 
While admitting its premises, he added an element, which 
neutral speculation was incapable of assimilating completely. 
Notliing certainly was more unintelligible to it, than the assump- 
tion of an essential unity of the quiescent and the active Deity. 
Athanasius fixed a gulf between the Logos of the philosophers, 
and the Logos whose redeeming work he proclaimed. What 
he said of the latter, declaring the mystery strongly and 
simply, and by no means committing himself to new distinc- 
tions, could not but appear to the Greeks* an offence and folly*. 
But he did not shrink from reproach; with firm hand, though 
in awkward lines, he marked off a sphere of its own for the 
Christian faith. * 

1 The Cappadocians, theologians who reconciled the faith of Athanasius with 
the current philosophy, and apprehended it abstractly, did not retain his teaching 
pure and simple. This is especially shown by their doubtful contention that the 
Christian idea of God was the true mean between the Jewish and Greek. They 
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And this man respected science and its free development. 
We can observe this in his criticisms of Origen and the Alex- 
andrian catechists. Undoubtedly it must have been important 
to him to obtain reliable witnesses (testes veritatis) for his 
doctrine, and the effort to do this explains frequently his prac- 
tice of making the best of everything. But it does not entirely 
explain his conduct. Christian faith was in his view exhausted 
in faith in the God-man, the incarnation, and the redemption 
which constituted a divine nature; for this reason he permitted 
liberty in everything else. It would seem that he had no desire 
to abolish Origen's distinction between the Christian science of 
the perfect and the faith of the imperfect. He did not sit as 
a judge of heretics on Origen's doubtful tenets and correct 
them by the regula fidei, nor did he follow the course first 
taken by Bishop Peter, one of his predecessors, in Alexandria. ' 
This is all the more remarkable, as for his own part he could 
hardly find a single point in the Gnostic heterodoxies of Origen 
with which he could agree. 

Athanasius did not see beyond the horizon of his own time. 
He attributed the highest efficacy to the mysteries of the cultus. 
He regarded them as the personal legacy of Christ, immediate 
emanations of his life as God-man, and as containing the means 
of applying salvation. If in succeeding centuries the religious 
interest attached itself more and more closely to ritual, that 
did not imply any contradiction of the conception of the great 
Alexandrian. He also laboured on behalf of the dogma which 
was to obtain its practical and effective presentation in the 

boldly characterised the plurality of Hypostases, r^., as a phase of truth preserved in 
Greek polytheism. Athanasius, therefore, did not take unmixed pleasure in their 
work. Cf. the x6yoi narnixnrtKd^ of Gregory of Nyssa (ch. 4, ed. Oehler) : "Jewish 
dogma is refuted by adoption of the Word, and by faith in the Spirit, but the 
illusion of the Greeks (EAAifv/^'ovTe;) in worshipping a multiplicity of Gods is 
dispelled by the (doctrine of the) unity of nature which destroys the extravagant 
opinion of a (divine) plurality. We must, in turn, retain the unity of being from 
the Jewish type of faith, and only the distinction of personal (divine) existences 
from the Greek; and by this means godless conceptions are met on the left and 
right in correspondingly salutary ways. For the trinity is a corrective for those 
who err as to unity, just as the doclrine of the unity (of God) is for those who 
have made shipwreck by belief in plurality." 
* See Vol. III., p. 99 ff. 
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monks on the one hand, and in ritual on the other, until the 
transitory was exalted into the permanent. 

Athanasius' importance to posterity consisted in this, that he 
defined Christian faith exclusively as faith in redemption through 
the God-man who was identical in nature with God, and that 
thereby he restored to it fixed boundaries and specific co?itents. * 
Eastern Christendom has been able to add nothing up to the 
present day. Even in theory it has hit on no change, merely 
overloading the idea of Athanasius; but the Western Church 
also preserved this faith as fundamental. Following on the 
theology of the Apologists and Origen, it was the efficient means 
of preventing the complete Hellenising and secularisation of 
Christianity. 

The history of dogma in the East after the Nicene Council 
reveals two interlacing lines of development. First, the idea of 
the God-man from the point of view of the redemption and 
elevation of the human race to divine life, in other words, the 
faith of Athanasius, was elaborated on all sides. In this the 
history of dogma, in the strict sense of the term, exhausted 
itself, for dogma was faith in the God-man. But with this a 
second development was closely connected, one which dealt 

* In the cleverly written introduction to his description of "Western Church 
architecture" (Stuttgart, 1884), Dehio works out the idea that the classical period 
of ancient Christian architecture, the fourth century, was distinguished not by the 
multiplicity of ideas and forms of construction, but rather by the simplification or 
reduction of the forms. The Church, confronted by the number of models in ancient 
architecture, laid hold of one of them, the Basilica, and transmitted it alone to 
the Middle Ages. That, however, meant not a loss, but an advance. "The genius 
of Christianity contributed nothing new to the architectural creations of Rome and 
Alexandria. The great revolution it evoked lay in another direction. It consisted in 
the reduction of the multiplicity of styles to one dominant and sole form, not so much 
by a metamorphosis of artistic feeling, as by making religion once more the central 
motive of life. It thus assigned to the future architecture of the Middle Ages con- 
ditions analogous to those which governed the beginnings of Greek art; and thus 
the birth of Gothic art was possible at the climax of the Middle Ages — for the 
second time in history, a true organic style, like that of the Greek temple." This 
observation is extremely instructive to the historian of dogma. The thought of 
Athanasius corresponds in theology to the meaning of the Basilica in the history 
of architecture in the fourth century. Both were happy simplifications from a wealth 
of ideas — reductions which concealed full and varied contents. 
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I with the relations of dogma and theology. Here also one man 
can be named: it was the science that Origen had cultivated 
which formed the centre of interest. However, since his days 
the problem had become more complicated, for theological 
principles that penetrated deeply had been received into faith 
itself, and the great development up to the Council of Chalce- 
don, and still later, consisted in the incorporation of theological 
results and formulas in the general belief of the Church. The 
question, accordingly, was not merely whether a freer and more 
independent theology, like Origen's in spirit and method, could 
receive an acknowledged position and latitude in the Church; 
whether, in general, the phases of criticism and idealistic spirit- 
ualism, included in Origen's science, were to be tolerated. It 
was a much harder problem that arose, though one that from 
its nature was always half concealed. If the theological dogma, 
at the moment when it became a creed of the Church, received 
the value of an apostolic doctrine which had never been want- 
ing in the Church, how were the theologians to be regarded 
who had really created it, and how were the most venerated 
men of the past to be looked upon who had either been wholly 
ignorant of the dogma, or had incidentally, or avowedly, con- 
tradicted it? The conclusion is clear. The former were to receive 
special honour as witnesses to, but not as creators of, the 
truth. The latter it was necessary to abandon, however real 
and constructive their labours may once have been, or their 
works were to be coloured, corrected, or even amended by the 
insertion of glosses. But how long will a theology receive room 
to work on dogma, if the work is again and again to be disguised 
and how long will theologians be found to continue the dan- 
gerous business? "Theology is the most thankless of sciences. 
It crushes its builders with the very stones which they have 
helped to erect/' The relation of theology to dogma recalls 
the myth of Chronos. But here it is not the father who swal- 
lows his children, it is the creature that devours its creators up 
to the third and fourth generations. As, moreover, the age from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries is the classic period of all 
dogma, so in no other period does it so clearly exhibit to the 
historian its characteristic of demanding Uviiv^ s^cu^c^^. 
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Accordingly we observe two phenomena in these centuries. 
First, w(B have a continuous fight against the free theology of 
Origen, against the heterodoxies which it embraced, its critical 
phase, and its idealistic speculation. At any rate, more than two 
centuries elapsed before it was finally refused all right of citizen- 
ship in the Church, and at the same time 'EAAi^wx^ Txiislx 
(Greek culture) was deprived of any greater influence on dogma, 
than what the latter required for its correct exposition and 
justification. ^ But, in the second place, a traditionalism arose 
which looked distrustfully on theology taking any share in the 
work of the Church at the time, which substituted authority 
for science, while it either exalted ancient teachers to heaven 
as saints, or hurled them down to hell as heretics. It was due 
to the secret logic of events that such a tendency gained 
strength and finally triumphed; for if even the most capable 
and independent theologians were compelled to live under the 
delusion that what was new in their teaching could never be 
true, or that the true could not possibly be new, it necessarily 
followed that fewer and fewer would be found to undertake their 
dangerous work. ' Accordingly, after dogma had developed to 

1 The prestige of Origen in the Church was still in the first half of the fifth 
century almost absolute and incomparable in wide circles. As we have above 
remarked, the Church history of Socrates is in this respect particularly instructive. 
The belittlers and enemies of this man were vain and ambitious obscurantists, 
hero-levelling fellows; against them — Methodius, Eustathius, Apollinaris, and 
Theophilus — he appealed to the testimony of Athanasius on behalf of Origen's 
orthodoxy (VI. 13). Even the view that Ori gen's works and utterances required to 
be sifted, appeared to him folly (VI. 17). He defended everything that the master 
wrote. It was incomprehensible to him how the Arians could study and value 
Origen, without becoming orthodox (VII. 6) — to the Arians the opposite was in- 
comprehensible — and he declares with absolute conviction that Porphyry and Julian 
would not have written what they did if they had read the great teacher (III. 23). 
Further, Origen was once more quoted in the Monophysite controversies. Apart 
irom special uses of it, his name represented a great cause, namely, no less than 
the right of science, 'EAAifv/x^ Tettittet^ in the Church, a right contested by tradi- 
tionalism in conjunction with the monks. 

* It was pointed out above, p. 138, note i, that even orthodox theological 
leaders were not comfortable in their dogmatic work, so that the position from 
the middle of the sixth century, the sovereign rule of traditionalism, was really 
the goal desired from the beginning. The works of all prominent theologians 
testify to this. Some deplored the fact that the mystery could not be worshipped 
in silence^ that they were compelled to speak; and the rest say explicitly, that the 
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a ceVtain extent, held a certain number of conceptions capable 
of enAploying the intelligence, and was adapted to scholastic 
treatmeint, it became so sensitive that it ceased to tolerate a 
theolc^]m that would carry it further, even under all possible 
safe-guar^^s. The theology that did independent work, that at 
no time V professed to produce dogma, and therefore really had 
not exislted, now came actually to an end. The date coincides 
with thpt at which Origen was condemned (the sixth century). 
The hi/story of this process ran its course very g^radually. On 
the ottfier hand, there was no want of important actions in the 
histor>f of the ejection of Origen's doctrine. We have here to 
mentiJm the ' Origenist controversies \ though we must not limit 
them,, as has been customary, to a few decades. Along with 
them the opposition to the school of Antioch and its condemn- 
ation come before us. But we must not look at the victory of 
the creed of the Church over theological liberties merely from 
the point of view of a decline of science in the Church. We 
have rather to consider what a more liberal speculative and 
critical science had to offer at the time to the Church. In view 
of the way in which the pursuit of theology and the exposition 
of the faith were intertwined, there were gifts which the Church 
had to decline in order to maintain its tradition, i.e., the stand- 
ard left to it of its Christianity. But the heterodoxies of the 
theologians presented neither an incentive to nor the means for a 
revision of the whole doctrine in its possession. Besides, the 
entire process of expelling the freer theology was carried out 
without crises worth mentioning, as if spontaneously. That is 
the strongest evidence of the weakness of the speculations and 
critical views which sought to hold their ground alongside the 
doctrine of the Church. The condition of affairs at the close, 
when we have (i) dogma (2) a theology of scholastic mysticism, 
and (3) antiquarian and formal science not confused with religion, 

truth of their propositioas lay in their negatioas alone. Hilary expresses himself per- 
haps most strongly (De trinit. II. 2); " Compellimur haerelicorum et blasphemantium 
vitiis illicita agere, ardua scandere, ineffabilia eloqui, inconcessa pnesumere. Etcum 
sola fide explorari, quae pnecepta sunt, oporteret, adorare scilicet patrem et venerari 
cum eo filium, sancto spiritu abundare, cogimur sermonis nostri humilitatem ad ea, 
quae inenarrabilia sunt extendere et in vitium vitio coarctamur alieno, ut, quae 
conlineri religione mentium oportuisset, nunc in periculum humani cloquii 9rofeta£L^>3S.«* 
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was in many respects an improvement, and the value ylf the 
product received its strongest attestation in the duration /of the 
system. Leaving out of account a few oscillations, tlinat had 
been actually attained, which the 'conservatives*, /.^., ^le great 
majority in all phases of violent dogmatic conflicts, h^rid longed 
for, and had therefore always contemplated. A rtipysterious 
dogma had been arrived at, one elevated above the I schools, 
which gave theologians liberty to be antiquarians, phillologists, 
or philosophers; for what independent work was lefn in the 
pursuit of dogma was subject to the jurisdiction of these ^special- 
ists, so far as it did not come under the review of the experts 
in mysteries and liturgies. But the great loss consisted in 
the fact that men no longer possessed a theological system 
complete in itself. Origen's was the only one that the Greek 
Church had produced. After its rejection there existed, besides 
dogma, a vast sum of incongruous fragments, bound artificially 
together by quotations from Scripture and tradition and from 
Aristotelian scholasticism. The great dogmatic work of John of 
Damascus only appears to be a logically connected system; it 
is in reality far from that. 

As regards the periods, the dividing lines are formed by 
the CEcumenical Synods, namely, the so-called 2nd, then the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. But we can also use the names of 
Theodosius I., Pope Leo L, Justinian, and Pope Agatho. The 
unification of the Churches was rendered possible by the fact 
that they obtained a forum publicum (a public tribunal) in the 
universal Synods. * For the Creeds of the provincial Churches, 
which agreed only in the main points, and not even in all 
these, the Councils substituted a dogmatic confession whose 
proclamation, enactment, and extension excited the most violent 
conflicts. At the same time the confederation of the Churches 

1 But for Constantiiie the Nicene Council would not have been carried through, 
and but for the Emperor's uniform creeds would not been arrived at. They were 
Athanasius' best coadjutors. Nay, even the Emperors hostile to him helped him; 
for they used every effort to unite the Church on the basis of a fixed confession. 
It is therefore absurd to abuse the State Church, and yet to regard the establishment 
of the orthodox creed as a gain. 
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became a reality through the imperial policy, which sought to 
come into touch with the strongest dogmatic currents, though 
not infrequently it supported trivialities. The last traces of 
independence possessed by individual communities were des- 
troyed; along with unity, uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship was almost re-established, and the constitution of the 
Church, even in the higher ranks, was gradually so adapted to 
that of the empire that the hierarchical organisation and ad- 
ministration of the Church corresponded to the order of the 
State. But this re-arrangement required, in part, to be carried 
out by force (rvpxvvlg of the Emperors and a few great Bishops), 
and speaking strictly, was a reality for only a few decades. It 
excited counter-movements; in opposition to it nationalistic feeling 
first really gained strength, especially in the East, and the great 
schisms of the national Churches there were also a consequence 
of the absolutist attempts at unification. * In the West the State 
collapsed under the storms of the tribal migration at the moment 
when, in the East, the dismemberment of the imperial Church 
into national Churches began. The attempts of the East Roman 

* See Hatch, The Councils and the Unity of the Church, in his Social Constitution 
of the Christian Churches, p. 172 ff.; he has given an excellent account of the 
share of the State in this unity and its limitations; compare also my Analekten, 
p. 253 ff. In the process by which Christendom was united externally and ecclesias- 
tically, we can distinguish in the East three, and in the West four, epochs. The 
first three were common to the Churches of both East and West. The first was 
characterised by the recognition of the apostolic rule of faith in opposition to the 
erroneous creeds of heretical associations, after a common ideal and a common 
hope had united Christians up to the middle of the second century. The koivmv 
T»fc xia-rtat^ became the basis of «^«A^^if«. The second epoch, in which organisa- 
tion became already of supreme importance, was represented in the theory of the 
episcopal office, and in the creation of the metropolitan constitution. While this 
was struggling to establish itself amid violent crises, the State of Constant! ne 
brought about the third epoch, in which the Church, by becoming completely 
political, was united, and thus arrived at an external and uniform unity, so that 
in it the essential nature of the Empire was continued. The Church became the 
most solid organisation in the Empire, because it rested on the imperial order of 
the ancient kingdom. It got no further than this organisation in the East; indeed, 
several great provincial Churches soon separated from it; for the creation of Con- 
stantino concealed germs of dissolution ; see Zahu, Konstantin d. Gr. 1S76, p. 31 f. In 
the West, on the contrary, the Roman Bishop began to engage in those enterprises 
which, favoured by circumstances, succeeded in the course of centuries in sub- 
stituting a new and distinctively ecclesiastical unity for that created by ^Vv^ '£^A^.^, 
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emperors to recover the Western half of the realm, or at least 
parts of it, more than once thwarted the oriental policy imper- 
atively required of them, and are also, from the complications 
to which they led, of great importance for the history of dogma. 
While the Emperors of Byzantium were involved in a double 
task, which constituted an insoluble dilemma, the Roman Bishops 
served themselves heirs to the West Roman kingdom. In the 
revolution in political and social affairs, Christians and Latins 
were compelled to postpone their separate interests and to attach 
themselves closely to the most powerful defender of the old 
institutions. The Germans, who apparently broke up the Empire, 
brought about the internal unity of all that was Catholic and 
Latin, and strengthened the position of ecclesiastical Rome. The 
East, on the contrary, which had been less endangered actually 
did break up. In the Western Catholic Church the ancient 
Roman Empire was preserved after a fashion with its order and 
culture. This Church had no longer beside it a state similar 
in character and closely related to itself and thus its Bishop 
could train the new peoples to his service, and soon undertook 
an independent policy against the Western schemes of the East 
Roman Emperors. The internal separation between East and 
West was complete, when neither understood the language of 
the other. Yet the West still took an active interest in the 
controversy of the * Three Chapters ', and at the same time 
obtained, in the translation of the Antiochene and Persian In- 
stituta regularia divince legis^ and in the great works translated 
at the instigation of Cassiodorus, valuable gifts from the East 
which stand comparison with those made by Hilary, Ambrose, 
Rufinus, and Jerome. Even in the seventh century Rome and 
the East were for a time engaged in a lively correspondence. 
But the rule of Byzantium over Rome was felt to be that of 
the foreigner, and conversely the Roman spirit was alien to the 
Orientals. Their relations were forced. Augustine hardly left a 
trace in the Eastern Church, That was its greatest calamity. 
Of course it was less disposed by its past to understand him 
than the Western Church, and it was at no time really inclined 
to accept instruction from its rival. 

The first period of the History of Dogma closes with the 
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Synods of Constantinople (381 — 383). At them faith in the 
complete divinity of the Redeemer was finally settled as the 
creed of the Catholic Church, and his complete humanity was also 
expressly acknowledged. Next to Athanasius the chief part in 
the decision was taken by the Cappadocians on the one hand, 
and by the Roman Bishop and Ambrose on the other. It would 
not have been arrived at, however, so early, if it had not been 
carried through in Constantinople by a powerful ruler who came 
from the West. The theologians, so far as any took part in it, 
were men who were equipped with the full culture of the period, 
and were also devoted to the ideals of monastic piety. The 
Cappadocians were still relatively independent theologians, 
worthy disciples and admirers of Origen, using new forms to 
make the faith of Athanasius intelligible to contemporary thought, 
and thus establishing them, though with modifications, on a 
secure basis. Beside them stood ApoUinaris of Laodicea, a man 
who anticipated the problems of the future, who was their equal 
in scholarship, and surpassed them in many respects in theology. 
But Arianism revealed its weakness by nothing more than its 
rapid decline after it ceased to possess the imperial favour. 
The impression made by it on the German nations, and its 
prolonged popularity with them, must be described as an 
* accident ' in history. Catholicism was first made a reality by 
Theodosius I. — *the idea of a communion which should unite 
East and West in the same confession, beyond which no other 
form of confession was recognised.* But Ranke remarks rightly * 
that the Christian idea (of Nicene orthodoxy) gained the upper 
hand over Hellenistic and heretical systems, not from the doc- 
trine alone, but from the course of events. The victory of the 
Nicene Council was also decided at the Tigris by the defeat 
of Julian, and at Adrianople by the death of Valens. In this 
first period the Christian Church was still in constant touch with 
Hellenism, and adopted from it whatever it could use. But the 
history of dogma can only give a very meagre view of these 
relations. Its boundaries gradually become altogether more 
restricted. In the first three centuries it can hardly be separated 

» Weltgeschichte IV. I, p. 305 f. 
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from the universal history of the Church ; in those following the 
general life of the Church is less and less clearly reflected in 
it. He who desires to become acquainted with that life, must 
study the monachism, worship, ethics, and especially the theolo- 
gical science of the age. There is nothing in the history of 
dogma to require us to portray a figure like that of Synesius, 
and, if we define our task strictly, we can make little use of 
the rich epistolary literature of the time. 

The second period extends to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451). Its first and longer half covers the time in which the 
imperial Church, resting on the Nicene basis and directed by 
emperor, priest, and monk, established itself. But after a time 
of comparative peace, ^ the question again emerged as to the 
relation of the divine and human in the person of the Redeemer. 
The opposition between the school of Antioch and the new 
Alexandrian theology, which felt itself to be the sole teaching 
of the Church, culminated in this question, and the Alexandrian 
Bishop succeeded in making it the centre of ecclesiastical interest. 
The theologians of the school of Antioch still wrought in free- 
dom ; nay, even among their opponents there were to be found 
men who defined the faith by its aim, and were not overawed 
by traditionalism. Yet traditionalism grew more and more 
powerful. Under the leadership of Epiphanius the great re- 
action against Origen began, ' and not only the Alexandrian 
Bishop, but the greatest scholar of the age took part in 

^ On these decades, which are to be described as in many respects the most 
prosperous period of the Byzantine Church, see Herzog R. E., Vol. XIV., p. 403 CF. 
Heathenism was then first completely overthrown, and the heretics, even finally the 
Novatians, were hard pressed. The regime of Chrysostom seems to have been 
esi>ecially signalised by the suppression of heretics in the patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople; see the account of Socrates. We know of other Bishops who were active 
in extirpating heresy in the first half of the fifth century, a work in which Theo- 
doret took part. The reigns of Gratian and Theodosius, on the one hand, the 
indefatigable labours of Epiphanius on the other, laid the foundation. Their 
programme was carried out from the end of the fourth century. But from about 
the middle of the fifth century, when the last traces of the ancient Gnostics, 
Novatians and Manichseans were substantially removed, great schisms began to 
take place on the basis of the Chalcedonian decree. 

2 See before this Demetrius, Peter, Methodius, Eustathius, Marcellus, and 
ApoUinaris. 
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To this was added another fact. The constitution of the 
Patriarchate began to reveal its effect in threatening the unity 
of the Church. The Cappadocian Churches of Asia Minor re- 
ceded into the background simply because they possessed no 
patriarch of their own, dogmatics began to constitute an instru- 
ment of provincial ecclesiastical policy, and the dogmatic for- 
mula to be a mark of the diocese and nationality. In proportion 
as this took place, the state was compelled to intervene. Dog- 
matic questions became vital to it, and the appointment in the 
capital to the Patriarchate^ which it had fostered, was now a 
political problem of the first rank ; for the occupant of the chair 
stood at the head of the spiritual affairs of the empire. The 
great controversy was not settled at the two Synods of Ephesus 
(431, 449), but it was, ostensibly, at the Synod of Chalcedon 
(451) by means of a long formula. This formula was proposed 
and dictated by the West in the person of Bishop Leo and 
was approved by the Emperor; it was regarded in the West 
as the simple and unchanged creed of the Fathers, in the East 
as a compromise which was felt by some not to be sufficiently 
orthodox, and by others to require interpretation. Meanwhile 
the East hardly possessed as yet the rudiments of a theology 
capable of interpreting it. Therefore the formula of Chalcedon 
has not unjustifiably been called a 'national misfortune* for 
the Byzantine Empire. But even as regards the Church its 
advantages no more than balanced its disadvantages. During 
this period the monks obtained the mastery over the Church. 
Although their relations with the hierarchy were not infrequently 
strained, they added very greatly to its strength. The clergy 
would have been completely eclipsed in the world and the state, 
if they had not obtained a new support from the 'religiosi* 
and 'religiosity'. But while monachism became an important 
element in the Church, the prestige of the state declined in the 
minds of men; nothing was left to the Emperors but to adopt 
certain monkish fashions for themselves, and along with the 
state the life of social morality was depreciated in favour of 
'religiosity' and a magical cultus. For monachism merely pro- 

' "Babylon is falleu, fallen," — with these words of triumph did Jerome accom- 
pany the overthrow of Chrysostom in the Origenist controversY (JE.^. %%Y 
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motes itself and next to that a religion of idol-worship; it 
quits the field where a vigorous morality arises. On the other 
hand, however, the State was delivered at the close of this 
period from its most powerful opponent, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, though at much too high a cost. 

The third period extends up to the fifth CEcumenical Council 
(Constantinople A.D. 553). The disadvantages of the Chalcedonian 
formula made themselves felt in the first half of this century. 
Great ecclesiastical provinces were in revolt, and threatened to 
secede from the membership of the universal Church. Greek 
piety everywhere showed itself to have been unsettled by the 
decree of Chalcedon. Theology could not follow it; nay, it 
appeared to be stifled by the decision, while in Monophysitism 
life and movement prevailed. The perplexed Emperors were 
at their wits' end, and tried provisionally to recall, or at 
any rate to tone down, the formula, but in doing so they 
prejudiced the union with the West. This was changed under 
Justin I., but above all under Justinian I. As the reign of 
the latter was signalised politically by the restoration of the 
Byzantine supremacy, and the codification of its laws, it was 
ecclesiastically distinguished by the restoration and establish- 
ment of the constitution and dogmatics of the Church. The 
creed of Rome was recognised so far as its wording was con- 
cerned, but Rome itself was humbled ; the Chalcedonian formula 
remained in force, but it was interpreted in terms of Cyril's 
teaching, and its future position was assured by the condemn- 
ation of the writings of the Antiochene schools on the one hand, 
and of Origen on the other. Thus was the theology of the 
past judged : * solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant *. The Justin- 
ian Church condemned the glorious Fathers, and the fifth QEcu- 
menical Council blotted out the freer theological science. How- 
ever, this measure was only possible because an orthodox 
Church theology had developed in the first half of the sixth 
century. ^ It presupposed the Chalcedonian formula, which had 
become more venerable by age, and explained it by means of 
the philosophy of Aristotle, which had then come once more 

1 See Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz in the "Texten und Uuters. z. alt-christl. 
Literaturgesch.," Vol. III., parts i and 2, p. 37 ff., 303 ff. 
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to the front, in order to reconcile it with the spirit of Cyril's 
theology, and to make it in some measure comprehensible. 
Here we harje the rise of ecclesiastical scholasticism which now 
took its place beside the mystical Neo-platonic theology that 
had been most comprehensively stated by the Pseudo-areopagite, 
and which corrected and defined it, uniting with and balancing 
It. The effect of this development was extremely significant. 
Men now began for the first time to feel themselves at home 
on the ground of the Chalcedonian formula; piety also was 
reconciled to it. Productive dogmatic work ceased entirely; 
its place was taken by the mystical theology of scholasticism 
based on the inheritance from antiquity and the enumeration of 
authorities. Justinian in reality closed not only the school of 
Athens, but also that of Origen, the schools, i.e., of productive 
theological science and criticism. ' Henceforth theology only 
existed as a servant to the tradition of Justinian and Chalcedon. 
It was served in turn by the dialectic of Aristotle on the one 
hand, and the Neo-platonic mysticism of the Areopagite on the 
other. It did important work in the way of elaboration and 
adaptation; we are not warranted in passing a sweeping ver- 
dict of stultification and sleep ; ' but it made no further change 
in the creed of the Church and was bound hand and foot. ' 

^ The closing of the school of Athens has been disputed. It was certainly not 
a great, formal action; see Knimmacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litt.., p. 4. 

* See the works of Gass and Gelzer, especially the lalter's interesting lecture: 
"Die politische und kirchliche Stellung von Byzanz. 

3 Noteworthy, but not surprising, is the parallel capable of being drawn between 
the history of theology and that of (heathen) philosophy during the whole period 
from Origen to Justinian. The history of Greek philosophy finds its limits in the 
middle of the fifth century, and again in the age of Justinian; the same is true 
of the science of the Church. In the general history of science Plato comes to be 
supplanted by Aristotle from the close of the fifth century ; in dogmatics the 
influence of the Stagirite makes itself felt to an increased extent from the same 
date. Justinian's ef>och-making measures, the codification of the law, the closing of 
the school of Athens, and the restoration of the Byzantine Church and Empire, 
point to an inner connection. This has not escaped Ranke. On account of the 
imj^ortance of the matter I give here his excellent discussion (Vol. IV. 2, p. 20 ff.) : 
'^Justinian closed the school of Athens . . . An event of importance for the whole 
continued development of the human race; any further development in a direct 
line on the basis laid in classical antiquity was rendered impossible to the Greek 
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As regards the history of dogma the fourth period possesses 
no real independence. The dogmatic activity which charac- 
terised it was exclusively political; but since it created a new 
formula, we may here assume a special period. It ends with 

spirit, while to Roman geaius such an advance was left open and was only now 
rendered truly possible for after ages by means of the law-books. The philosophical 
spirit perished in the contentions of religious parties: the legal found a mode of 
expression which, as it were, concentrated it. The close of Greek philosophy recalls 
its beginning ; nearly a thousand years had elapsed during which the greatest 
transformations in the history of the world had taken place. May I be permitted to 
add a general reflection, as to which I merely desire that it may not be rejected 
by the general feeling of scholars. 

The Christian religion had risen upon earth in the conflict of religious opinions 
waged by nations, and had then in opposition to these developed into a Church. 
Christian theology which set itself to appropriate the mysterious and to come to 
terms with the intellect had grown up in constant contact, sometimes of a friendly, 
more often of a hostile kind, with Greek philosophy. That was the business of 
those centuries. Then appeared the great Christian theologians from Origen on- 
wards; as we said in passing, they passed through, without exception, Greek or 
closely related Latin schools, and framed their doctrines accordingly. Greek philo- 
sophy had produced nothing comparable to them ; it had, as regards public life, 
been thrust into the background and now it had perished. But it is striking that 
the great Christian theologians also came to an end. Never again do we find in 
later times men like Athanasius, the Gregories of Cappadocia, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose and Augustine. I mean that along with Greek philosophy the original devel- 
opment of Christian theology also came to a stand-still. The energy, of the Church 
doctors, or the importance of the Church assemblies in these centuries cannot be 
parallelled by analogous phenomena belonging to later times. Different as they are 
in themselves we find a certain resemblance in the state of Roman law and of 
Christian theology. The old Roman jurisprudence now appeared as universally 
valid law in a redaction which while historical was yet swayed by the condiiions 
of the day. At the same time, limits were set by the triumph of orthodoxy, espe- 
cially of the dogmas declared in the Chalcedonian resolutions, to all the internal 
divisions of theology in which the divergent opinions were also defended with 
ability and thoroughness . . . Justinian who reinstated orthodoxy, and gave the force 
of law to juridical conceptions, takes a high place in the rivalry of the centuries. 
Yet, while he raised his government to such a pinnacle of authority, he felt the 
ground shake momentarily under his feet." Greek science and the monkish view 
of the world, leagued as they were, dominated the spiritual life of the Church 
before as well as after the Justinian age; they were at bottom indeed far from 
being opposed, but possessed a common root. But how differently it was possible 
to combine them, what variations they were capable of! If we compare, ^.^., Gre- 
gory of Nyssa with John of Damascus it is easy to see that the former still really 
thinks independently, while the latter confines himself to editing what is given. 
It is above all clear that the critical elements of theology had been lost. They 
only held their ground in the vagaries of mystical speculation; in all ages they 
are most readily tolerated there. 
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the sixth (Ecumenical Council (A.D. 680). 'Justinian's policy 
of conquest was in the highest degree unstable, and went far 
beyond the resources of the Empire*. Whether his dogmatic 
policy was correct, which maintained union with the West at 
the cost of losing a large section of the Oriental Churches, is 
a question which may be debated. But whether an open and 
consistently monophysite policy was then still possible in Con- 
stantinople is very doubtful. Egypt, Syria, and Armenia were 
lost, not only to the state, but also to Greek language and 
culture. In order to keep them, or win them back from the 
Persians and Arabians, an energetic Emperor resolved to pub- 
lish a monophysite rallying cry without prejudicing the wording 
of the Chalcedonian Creed. Monothelitism on the basis of the 
doctrine of the two natures is in itself no artificial creation; it 
is founded on the old consideration rising out of the doctrine 
of redemption; but at that time it had its origin in policy. Yet 
this still-born child of politics set the Eastern Church in an 
uproar for more than two generations. To prevent the loss 
not only of the East but of Italy also, the Emperor required 
the help of the Roman Bishop. Justinian's success in curbing 
the latter's authority had only continued for a little under his 
successors. The pontificate of Gregory I. still exerted an in- 
fluence, and, at the sixth Council, Agatho, repairing the fault 
of one of his predecessors, dictated the formula, as Leo had 
done at Chalcedon. This bore the impress of the West, and 
did not correspond perfectly to the eastern conception. It further 
became manifest at the Council that, when it was a question 
of defining dogma, theology had been completely transformed 
into a rehearsal of authorities. Next to the older synodal 
decisions, the decisive precedent was formed by the immense, 
and frequently forged, collection of the dicta patrum. 

After the sixth Council, orthodoxy and Monophysitism were 
definitively separated, though attempts were not wanting to 
harmonise them in the following centuries, in keeping with the 
monophysite tendencies, never wholly destroyed, of eastern 
orthodoxy. The mystery was firmly established, and obtained 
further definition ; for the doctrine taught by John of Damascus 
of the enhypostasis of the human nature in the Lo^o^\ 
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had been accepted, even in the age of Justinian, to be 
the correct interpretation of the doctrine of the two natures. 
The movement of thought in the Church passed accordingly to 
a new sphere; or, more correctly, the old absorbing interest of 
the Church in the mysteries of the cultus * now came to light 
undisguised, because the pursuit of theology, converted as it 
was into scholasticism, had become the business of scholars and 
experts in the mysteries, and it was only temporarily that a 
controversy springing out of it agitated the Church. Dogma, 
designed by the Nicene and Chalcedonian Creeds to be looked 
at and treated formally, henceforth revealed this its character 
thoroughly. The philosophy appropriate to it was found, or 
invented — that compound of Neoplatonism and Aristotelianism, 
with which no one could dispense who desired to unfold or 
comment on dogma orthodoxly. ' He who passed over the 
philosophy of the Church stood in danger of becoming a heretic. ' 

* It is said of Polycarp in his Vita per Pionium (saec. IV.) : ipfinvsVvat rt 
Uxv^i fjLvvTvipta^ % roi^ xoAXo7^ ^y iTdKpv^x^ oVrtt ^uvtp&^ aurk i^ir/dtTO^ mvrt 
rovi iKOvovT»i fiaprvptlvy Urt oh /jl6vcv ixovovo'tif «AA^ Kxt ip&vn aurd. That was 
accordingly the supreme thing; to be able also to see the mystery, the Christian 
possession of salvation. 

' The fight between Platonism and Aristotelianism was accordingly acute among 
theologians in the following centuries; they often indeed made heretics of one 
another. Up till now we only know these disputes in part; they are important for 
the later conflicts in the West, but they do not belong to the history of dogma 

* Even to-day simple-minded Catholic historians of dogma exist who frankly 
admit that he becomes necessarily a heretic who does not, e.g.^ use the conceptions 
"nature" and "person" correctly; and they even derive heresy from this starting- 
point. Thus Bertram (Theodoreti, Ep. Cyrensis, doctrina christologica, 1883) writes 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia: "Manifesto declarat, simile vel idem esse perfectam 
naturam et perfectam personam . . . Naturae vox designat, quid sit aliqua res, vel 
essentiam vel quidditatem ; hypostasis vero modum metaphysicum existendi monstrat. 
Ex quo patet, ad notionem perfects naturx modum ilium perfectum existendi non 
requiri. //ac in re erravit Mopsuesiemts^ et haresis perniciosa ex hoc errore nata 
est. What a quid pro quo! The ignorance of the terminology, which was yet first 
created ad hoc^ in order to escape Scylla and Chary bdis, is held to be the real 
ground of the origin of the heresy. Such a view of things, which is as old as 
scholasticism, undoubtedly needed mysticism as its counterpoise, in order not to 
perish wholly from the religious sphere. Alzberger (Die Logoslehre d. h. Athan., 
1880) has expressed himself still more unsophisticatedly, and therefore more 
instructively, on the relation of philosophy and dogma (p. 8, 29). But see also 
Hagemann (Rom. Kirche, p. 361): "The Patripassiaus arrived at their doctrines of 
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But dogmatics, undoubtedly the foundation, did not dominate 
the Church as a living power. The conception of the natures 
of Christ found its continuation in that of the sacraments and 
sacramental things by which men became participators in Christ. 
The perceived {xWdyfrov) thereby obtained side by side with the 
conceived (yovirov) an ever loftier, and independent significance. 
Symbolism was more and more expunged; the mystery became 
more and more sensuous. But, in proportion as the latter was 
made operative in the cultus, the cultus itself was regarded, in 
all its setting and performance, in the light of the divino- 
human. * All its sensuous side, which was presented for his 
benefit to the worshipper, was regarded as deified and as pro- 
moting deification. Now in so far as the believer derived his 
life entirely from this cultus, a ritual system, to which the 
character of the di vino-human attached, took the place of the 
God-man, Christ. Piety threatened to be submerged in a con- 
templation of wonders, the spiritual in the sensuous, and theo- 
logy, in so far as not identified with scholasticism and polemics, 
in a science of mysteries. * From this point of view we can 
understand the worship of images and the reaction of icono- 

God, his attiibutes, his creation, and incaroation, because they took their stand on 
Stoic logic and with it cherished the most extreme nominalism, and because they 
absolutely rejected the objective existence of ideas." 

* For the history of the development of the Greek liturgy after the fourth century, 
Swainson*s The Greek Liturgies, chiefly from original authorities (London 1884), 
is the standard work. For the doctrine of the mysteries cf. Steitz' Abhandlungen 
in the Lehrbb. f. deutsche Theol. 1864 ff. 

2 If we collect the fourth-century evidence of crude sensuous superstition 
intimately combined with Christian piety, we might believe that it could go no 
further. And yet it did go further from century to century, as anyone can easily 
convince himself by reading the tales of saints and relics, among which those of 
the orifntal monophysites are the worst. But apart from this increase, we have to 
call attention to the fact that this barbarous superstition ascended into higher and 
more influential circles and was systematically cultivated by the monks, while the 
corrective of a more rational theology grew ever weaker. Theology became more 
defenceless, because it had to adapt itself to sacred ceremony. The worst gift 
bequeathed by moribund antiquity to the Church was the ritual of magic and the 
monstrous number of great and little aids in need and means of atonement. It is 
not the case that this state of matters was produced by the inrush of barbarian 
peoples; on the contrary, the decomposition of ancient culture and religion takes 
the first place in the process, and even the Xeo-platonic philosophers are not free 
from blame. In view of this circumstance it is natural to conclude that the c^Co'c^cca.- 
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clasm which opened the fifth period. But this explanation is 
not complete; another factor cooperated. This was the relation 
of Church and State which was also involved in the controversy 
about images. There always were discords between them; but 
these became more and more acute when the priesthood fell 
completely under the sway of the monks. Even from the fifth 
century the practice had begun of transferring monks to episco- 
pal chairs, and it had almost become the rule in the following 
centuries. But the monks both strove zealously to make the 
Church independent and claimed sovereignty among the people, 
and as a rule, though interested on behalf of the nations^ they 
also cherished a strong hostility to the State: in other words 
they endangered the settlement of Church and State established 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Their most powerful instrument 
was the sensuous cultus which had captivated the people, but 
which undoubtedly, barbarous and mechanical as it was with 
all its appliances and amulets, was yet connected with the ideal 
forces still to be credited to the age, with science, art, and 
especially piety. Here we have the miserable dilemma of the 
period, and of the Church; the worship of images was barbarous, 
but iconoclasm threatened to introduce an increased degree of bar- 
barism. For the * enlightened * (Auf klarung) were at the disposal of 
an iron military despotism, and despised science, art, and religion. 

tion of Athanasius bore little fruit, that it only checked for a time the polytheistic 
UDder-curreat, and, in a word, that the Church could not have got into a worse 
state than, in spite of Athanasius, it did, as regards the worship of Mary, angels, 
saints, martyrs, images and relics, and the trickery practised with amulets. But even 
if we were to go further and suggest that the laterdevelopmentof dogma itself, as 
^^., in the worship of Mary and images, directly promoted religious materialism, 
yet we cannot rate too highly the salutary importance of this dogma. For it kept 
the worship of saints, images and the rest at the stage of a Christianity of the 
second order, invested with doubtful authority, and it prevented the monks from 
cutting themselves wholly adrift from the religio publico. Finally, it is to be 
pointed out that superstition has brought with it at all times ideas and conceptions 
extremely questionable from the point of view of dogmatics, ideas which seem to be 
affected by no amount of censure. Overbeck (G6tt. Gel.- Auz. 1883, no. 28, p. 870) 
has rightly described it as a phenomenon requiring explanation that the gnat- 
straining centuries which followed Nicaea, could have swallowed such camels as, 
^^., delighted the readers of the Acts of Thomas (even in the Catholic edition) or 
of the numerous Apocalypses (see the edition of the Apoc. Apocal. by Tischendorf 
and James, Apocrypha anecdota, 1893). 
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The Church of Byzantium was at that time engaged in a life 
and death struggle. Its existence was really at stake, and with 
it the existence of the old form of society and culture, in 
opposition to forces which as yet had no positive policy, but 
at first merely ruled by brute force. The priestly caste was 
arrayed against the military, the hosts of shaven monks against 
the standing army, which from the fourth century had played 
a great role, but now sought to be master in the state. These 
fearful fights ended in the restoration of the status quo ante, 
in so far as dogma and cultus were concerned, and the old 
order seemed all the more sacred after the attacks that had 
been made upon it. But on the political side, the state sup- 
ported by the army carried off the victory — and this was not 
without consequences for the system and life of the Church. 
The monks were given a free hand in dogma, but their activity 
as ecclesiastical politicians was checked. The Emperor remained 
chief priest, in spite of some patriarchs who, until after the 
eleventh century, attempted to maintain an independent and 
equal position side by side with him. With the support of his 
army he resisted them. The independence of the Church was 
gone, in so far as it sought to rise above the level of an in- 
stitution devoted to ritual and worship. Its activity was com- 
pletely restricted to the mysteries and the preparation for death. 
It became an institution of the state, impressing it only by the 
unchangeableness of its doctrine and ceremonies. To the new 
peoples to whom this Church came, the Slavs, it was far more 
than to the Greeks an unchangeable, heavenly creation. A 
thousand years have passed away since the Slavs were hellen- 
ised ; and they have not yet ventured, like the Germans, to think 
and feel freely and at their ease in the Church, although they 
recognise in it a main defence of their national characteristics 
against the West. From the West these * Greek Slavs* were 
spiritually separated, after Augustine's ideas were admitted 
there. The external cleavage, though only complete in the 
eleventh century, began immediately after the image controversy. 
The states in the territory of the Greek Church still really stand 
under a military dictatorship: where this has fallen, as in the 

kingdom of Greece, a final stage has not yet been reached* 

w 
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States like the former support an ecclesiastical department, but 
no Church. 

The path into which Athanasius led the Church has not been 
abandoned; but the other forces of life completely restricted it. 
Orthodox dogma corresponds on the whole to the conception of 
Athanasius ; but the balance which he held between the religious 
creed and the cultus has been disturbed to the disadvantage of the 
former. The creed still shows life when it is called in question, 
or when the nation it serves requires a flag. In other cases it 
lives in the science of scholastic mysticism, which has already 
become by degrees stereotyped and sacred, and in its presentation 
in public worship. Theology also is bound to the latter; it has 
thus received a standard of which Athanasius knew nothing. * 

Our sources are the works of the Church Fathers and the 
Acts of Councils (Mansi). We still want a history of Greek 
ecclesiastical literature after Eusebius, capable of satisfying the 
most reasonable demands. Of more recent works on the sub- 
ject that of Fessler is the best (Instit. Patrologiae, 1850 — 52), 
Alzog*s is the most familiar, and Nirschl's the newest. 

I It is very characteristic as regards this, that while Cyril of Jerusalem described 
the Christian religion as fix^mia r&v ioyfiAruv xat ^pa^ttQ iyaddc/, Photius defined 
it as fiMyfvt^ xect fivvrayayia. From the fourth century interest was more and more 
transferred from the regulation of the whole life by religion, to its external consecra- 
tion through the mysteries. The distinctions are indeed only gradual, but the 
descent was very significant. The Greek Church ultimately gave up the regulation 
of moral social life, and therewith renounced the power to determine private 
morality so far as the latter was not dominated by fear of death. The ultimate 
reason of this is to be sought in the order of the monks and the constitution of 
the Grceco-Slavic states. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF SALVATION AND GENERAL 

OUTLINE OF THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM. 

I. The dogmatic conflicts in the East from the fourth up 
to the seventh century have this in common, that they centred 
almost entirely in Christology in the narrower sense, as well 
as in the incarnation of the Deity. Since men of all parties 
were meanwhile conscious that they were contending for the 
essence of Christianity, it follows that the conception of the 
salvation offered in the Christian religion is to be deduced from 
the formulas over which they fought, and which then made 
good their ground. This conclusion is, however, made further 
certain from the fact that the oriental Church took no interest 
in dogma, apart from those formulas, at least in the time of 
these conflicts. * Anything else, therefore, outside of the formu- 
las, which was either fixed as matter of course, or maintained 
in ambiguous propositions in opposition to Manichseism, Fatal- 
ism, and Epicureanism, did not possess the value of a dog- 

* Very instructive in this respect is the Church History of Socrates. A man^s 
orthodoxy is completely decided for him by his attitude to the dogma of the 
Trinity (see II. E. III. 7, VI. 13, VII. 6, 11). The Cappadocians and the theo- 
logians after Socrates held similar views; see Gregory of Naz. Orat. XXVII. 10; 
" Philosophise about the world and worlds, matter, the soul, rational beings, good 
and bad alike, about resurrection, judgment, and retribution, and the sufferings of 
Christ. For if on these points you hit on the truth it is not without service, but 
if you fail, you can suffer no harm" (cf. UUmann, Gregory of Naz., 1867, p. 2i7f.). 
We have also to consider here the contents of the oriental symbols, creed-decalogues 
etc. The interest taken to an increasing extent from the fifth century in the tenets 
levelled against Origen was biblical and traditional. It only became dogmatic at 
a time when in theology and Christology the influence of "antiquity" had taken 
the place of that of dogma. On the place and importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Gregory, see UUman, p. 232 ff. 
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matic declaration in the strict sense. Remembering this, there 
can be no doubt that the essence of the Christian reh'gion, and 
therefore the contents of its creed, are summed up in the 
following proposition. The salvation presented in Christianity 
consists in the redemption of the human race from the state 
of mortality and the sin involved in it, that men might attain 
divine life, i,e,, the everlasting contemplation of God, this re- 
demption having already been consummated in the incarnation 
of the Son of God, and being conferred on men by their close 
union with him: Christianity is the religion which delivers 
from death and leads to the contemplation of God. * This pro- 
position can be more precisely defined as follows: the highest 
blessing bestowed in Christianity is adoption into the divine 
sonship, which is assured to the believer, and is completed in 
participation in the divine nature, or more accurately, in the 
deification of man through the gift of immortality. This gift 
includes the perfect knowledge and the lasting vision of God, 
in a blessedness void of suffering, but it does not do away 
with the interval between Christ and the believer. ' From this 

* I shore fully the view of Kattenbusch (Confessionskimde I., p. 296) that the 
dogma was not merely supported by one idea, and that in the Greek Church of 
to-day the idea of redemption held by the ancient Church no longer rules directly ; 
but this view does not contradict the exposition given in the text. 

3 The fact that the idea of deification was the ultimate and supreme thought 
is not a discovery of recent times, but it is only in recent times that it has been 
appreciated in all its importance. After Theophilus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Origen, 
it is found in all the Fathers of the ancient Church, and that in a primary position. 
We have it in Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Apollinaris, Ephraem Syrus, Epiphanius 
and others, as also in Cyril, Sophronius, and late Greek and Russian theologians. 
In proof of it Psalm LXXXII. 6 is very often quoted — " I said ye are gods and all 
sons of the most High.*^ Just as often are hoTotnivtQ and i^avavfa expressly combined. 
Some Fathers feel the boldness of the formula; but that is very rare. I select 
merely a few from my collection of passages: Athanas. de incam. 54: "Avroc 

vifitti roG iopdrov Tratrpo^ livvotuv XdpttfjttVf xut ai/rbQ vTif^ttvtv rifv xap* iv$pttTov 
Vfiptv, Yvat iffcfic u^uvetvtav xXtfpovoi^tiff'Ufjtiv, cf. Ep. ad Serap. I. 24, Orat. c. Arian. I. 
38, 39, and often; Vita Antonii, c. 74, Ephraem, Comment, in Diatess., init. (ed. 
Moesinger, p. i): "Quare dominus nosier camem induit? Ut ipsa caro victoriac 
gaudia gustaret et dona gratis explorata et cognita haberet. Si deus sine came 
vicisset, quae ei tribuerentur laudes? Secundo, ut dominus nosier manifestum faceret, 
se initio creationis nequaquam ex invidia prohibuisse, quominus homo fieret deus, 
quia maius est, quod dominus noster in homine humiliabatur, quam quod in eo. 
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it follows: (i) that redemption^ as seen in its final effect^ was 
conceived to be the abrogation of the natural state by a miracu- 
lous transformation of our nature; that accordingly (2) the 
supreme good was definitely distinguished from the morally 
good; and that (3) an atonement was not included in it. For 
atonement can only be thought of where the division between 
God and man is regarded as an opposition of the will. But it 
further follows from this that this theology, in agreement with 
the apologetic and old Catholic doctrine, admitted no indepen- 
dent object to our present life. The work of the Christian consisted 
wholly in preparing for death (to epyov rou XpKrrtxvov owSfv ixxo 

dum magnus et gloriosus erat, habitabat. Hinc illud: ^Ego dixi,dii estis\" Gregory 
of Nyss., Colloq. cum Macrina (ed. Oehler, p. 170): T4?v oZv rotovruv rat^ iiitroO 
Tvph^ ixrpt/cuQ ixxa^apQtvraav rt xeu a^ctyvto-^ivruv^ 'dtuto-TCv rSv Tpb^ rd xptlrrov 
voovfi4'»9t¥ ivTtto'tXti/a'tTatt ^ a^iecpo'/et, if (f«if; ii rifi^^ ^ X^P^^t ^ ^^^* ^ ivvetfitQ, 
x*i iti ri I^AAo rotoOrov etl/r^ rt rS 0f £a if/FtUtiptiv^eu tix^o/itv. Gregory of Naz., 
Orat. 40, c. 45 (Decalogus fidei, ed Caspari, Alte und Neue Quellen, 1879, P'^i): 
trio'Ttvt Tov vtbv ToC Of 00 . . . rovofirov Mpuxov itd o-f , Haov 0*1) y/v)} it* fxfivcv &t6Q. 
So also Orat. I. 5: "We become like Christ, since Christ also became like us; we 
become gods on his account, since he also became man for our sake/^ On the 
other hand, compare Orat. XLII. 1 7 : ftf d* iifiSSv rd xr/o-fiec, rSv ov BtSir tl xrivfiu 
ii, ov Stdit and XXXIX. 17: "How should he not be God, /o inseri in passing 
a bold deduction^ by whom thou also dost become God?" Apollinaris Laod., Kor^ 
liipoQ xtvTtQ (ed. Lagarde, p. no): ^afiiv MpctTrcv ytytv^v^xt rdv roG etov x6yov^ 
nx r^y Sptoitufftv roG iieovpavhv ^^^ufitv xeti QtofrotniSSSfUv. Macar., horn. 39. Pseudo- 
hippolytus, Theophan. (ed. Lagarde, p. 41, 21): tl oZv iQ^vxro^yiyovtv 6 Uv9puiroQ, 
'ivrett xoit h6i. Dionys. Areopag., saepissime, e^,^ de cselesti hierar. c. i : tf i^fi&v 
ivd^oyoQ Utivii, Sophronius, Christmas Sermon (ed. Usener, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philo- 
logie, 1886, p. 505): Uti^&fiiv 6ttsuQ fitra^o^Kti xai fiifAtja'ta'tv. Leo, Patriarch of 
Russia (Pawlow, p. 126): fdfM^ifftffy etoC r$ fd,trxXtiyl/tt. Gennadius, Confess, (ed. 
Kimmel, p. 10) : " dixit deus : Induam me came . . . et erit omnis homo tamquam 
deus non secundum naturam sed secundum participatiouem." We have, however, to 
notice that this deification, as understood by the Greek Church, did not by any 
means signify roundly "Becoming like God". The Greeks in the main did not 
connect any clear conception with the thought of the possession of salvation (felicity) 
further than the idea of imperishable oess ; and this very fact was their characteristic 
feature. It is the ineffable, the transcendent which may therefore be described as 
the flf/tf ^vff'tQ, because it is enjoyed for ever. The interval between Christ — who 
was born, and did not become, Son of God — and the sons by adoption is always 
very strongly emphasised ; compare (the precise expositions in Augustine, De remiss, 
pace. II. 24) and above all, Athanasius' third discourse against the Arians ; further, 
Cyril Catech. II., ch. 4 — 7 and 19. Yet the 6iu9'ti of Mary forms a kind of excep- 
tion. The idea of deification is also found in Western writers, especially Augustine. 
But if I am not deceived Augustine himself brought it to an edv{>{\ii% ^\A. 
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hr)v 5 fi€^€r^v i'TTGdvyifrKsiv). In the present there only existed 
a preliminary possession of salvation. This was represented (i) 
in the knowledge of God and of the accomplished incarnation of 
the Son of God, and therewith in the certain hope of being 
deified; (2) in power over demons; (3) in the call to salvation 
and perfect acquaintance with the conditions of its reception; 
(4) in certain communications of divine Grace which supported 
believers in fulfilling those conditions — the forgiveness of sin in 
baptism, the power of certain holy rites, and holy vehicles, 
the example of the God-man etc. ; and (5) in participation in 
the mysteries — worship and the Lord's supper — and in the en- 
joyment of the consecration they imparted, as also, for ascetics, 
in a foretaste of the future liberation from the sqpses and 
deification. * 

The certainty of faith in the future deification, however, because 
its possibility and reality, rested exclusively on the fact of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. The divine had already appeared 
on earth and had united itself inseparably with human nature. 

This conception formed the universal foundation for the 
development of dogmas in the fourth to the seventh century, 
though all might not equally understand it or see its conse- 
quences clearly. Only thus can we comprehend how the Church 
could perceive, define, and establish the nature of salvation in 
the constitution of the incarnate Son of God. Faith simply 
embraces the correct perception of the nature of the incarnate 
Logos, because this perception of faith includes the assured 
hope of a change of human nature analogous to the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and therewith everything worth striving for. 
'We become divine through him, because for our sake he be- 
came man*. But the dogmatic formulas corresponding to this 
conception only established their position after severe fights; 
they never arrived at a perfectly exact expression; and they 
never obtained the exclusive supremacy which they demanded. 

* Athanasius (Ep. encycl. ad episc. ^gypt. ct Lib. ch. I.) mentions as the gifts 
of grace already possessed by Christians: (i) the type of the heavenly mode of 
life, (2) power over demons, (3) adoption to be sons, (4) and what is exalted and 
rises high above every gift — the knowledge of the Father and the Word himself 
and the grant of the Holy Spirit. This list is not quite complete. 
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The reasons for this delay, inexactness, and failure to obtain 
supremacy are numerous and various. The most important 
deserve to be emphasised. 

Firstly, every new formula, however necessary it might appear, 
had the spirit of the Catholic Church against it, simply because 
it was new; it could only gain acceptance by deceiving as to 
its character of novelty, and as long as the attempt to do so 
was unsuccessful, it was regarded by the pious with suspicion. * 
Secondly, the ability of the Catholic Fathers really to explain 
their faith, and to deduce dogmatic consequences, was extremely 
slight Grown up in the schools of philosophy and rhetoric, 
they never clearly felt it to be their duty to give an abstract 
account of their faith, however they might understand it. Far 
from describing the system of doctrine as a statement of the 
nature and contents of Christian piety, and from evolving the 
latter from its distinctive conditions, they found it difficult even 
to make a simple inference from their conception of salvation 
to the person of Christ and vice versa. Their reasoning was 
always being disturbed by apologetic or other considerations 
foreign to it. Energetic men, to whom the matter of religion 
should be all in all, were accordingly required, if an advance 
were to take place in the work of formulating it. But such 
men have been extremely rare. There have been few in all 
periods of the history of dogma who clearly perceived and duly 
appreciated the final interests which moved themselves. This 
is true of the ancient Church, though then matters were a little 
better than in later centuries. Thirdly, the formulas required 
conflicted with every kind of philosophy; they amounted to an 
offence to the thought of the schools. This circumstance un- 
doubtedly might afterwards prove an advantage ; it was possible 
to show the divinity and sacredness of the formulas by refer- 
ring to their inscrutability and therefore to the mystery that 
surrounded them. But as long as the formula was still new, 
this confirmation encountered doubts, and even afterwards, in 
spite of the 'mystery*, it was impossible to do without a philo- 
sophy which should interpret it, and should restore confidence, 

1 See abovCj p. 137, f. 
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as to the contradictions, by new combinations of categories. 
Now, as long as no such philosophy was created, faith was not satis- 
fied, and the formula was not guaranteed permanence. Fourthly, 
it was of the highest importance that by almost all the Fathers 
their conception of the salvation procured by the God-man 
(deification) was appended to, or bolstered up by, the system 
of * natural theology'. But under this system knowledge and 
virtue were the highest blessings, and God was exclusively the 
judge who rewarded the good and punished the wicked. Now, 
it was undoubtedly possible so to combine these two lines of 
thought that neither was prejudiced, and we will see that such 
a combination alone corresponded to the ideas of those Christ- 
ians, and was actually brought about. But it was impossible to 
prevent natural theology from intruding more and more into 
dogmatics, and from interfering with the success of the mystical 
doctrine of redemption — for so we may well name it. Men were 
not in a position to strike at the roots of those views of Christ- 
ian salvation which did not definitely conceive the latter to be 
distinctive, and which therefore did not sufficiently differentiate 
it from virtue and the natural knowledge of God. 

Fifthly, the complete acceptance of the mystical doctrine of 
redemption was imperilled from another side, and this menace 
also could never be completely averted. The picture of the 
Ufe of Jesus contained in the Gospels, in spite of all the arts 
of exegesis, contradicted in a way it was impossible to dis- 
regard the Christological formulas called for by the doctrine. 
The life even influenced the form given to the dogma of the 
incarnation and its consequences * to an extent which, from tlie 
standpoint of the theory of redemption, was questionable; and 
it subsequently always accompanied the dogmatic formulas, 

1 In the introductory fourth Catechism in which Cyril summarises the main 
points of the faith, he says (ch. IX.): frtvrtvt il Hrt olro^ i ftovoyfvijc t//oc roG 
&ioG ilk r^c ifictprietQ vi/iSv i^ ohpuvSv xarif Adf y ifrt TiJQ ytiQ. (ch. X.) : oZtoq ivretv- 
p»6n uxip r&v uiiapriSv ii/iSSv. Nothing is said of the abolition of death. So also 
in the Homilies of Chrysostom who generally tried to follow Paul, sin comes to 
the front. The saying " Let us not fear death, but only sin," is often repeated with 
variations by Chrysostom. Alexander of Alex, also in his letter to Alexander (Theo- 
doret H. E. I. 4) gives as the only ground of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
that he came stq xHr^vtv oifietprixi^ but he is unable to carry out the thought. 
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keeping alive in the Church the remnant of a conception of the 
Redeemer's personality which did not agree with them. The 
Church indeed never lost recollection of the human individu- 
ality of Jesus in its simple loftiness, its heart-winning love, and 
its holy earnestness; it never forgot the revelation of God in 
humanity. Scripture reading and, in part also, preaching pre- 
served the memory, and with and by it thought was ever again 
led to the simplest and highest of facts, the love of God which 
is loftier than all reason, the rendering of service to our neigh- 
bour, sincere humility, and patience. But as the gospel pre- 
vented dogma from obtaining an exclusive supremacy, so also 
Pauline theology, and kindred views found in Holy Scripture, 
exerted an important influence, which maintained its ground 
side by side with the dogma, and often very strongly decided 
its exposition. That the work of Christ consisted in what he 
achieved, culminating in his sacrificial death, and signifying the 
overcoming and removal of guilt; that salvation accordingly 
consisted in the forgiveness, justification and adoption of men, 
are ideas absolutely wanting in none of the Church Fathers, 
and very prominent in a few, while in the majority they find 
their way into the exposition of the dogma of redemption. They 
do not agree with the latter, nay, in this combination can hardly 
be held to have deepened the conception in any point ; for they 
rather menaced the finality of the fundamental dogmatic thought 
in which men lived. In fact they wrought mischief, /.^., they 
led to moral laxity, as in all cases where they are only allowed 
a secondary' authority. But their existence must be expressly 
stated if our view is to be complete. New Testament reminis- 
cences and thoughts and in general Biblical theological ideas 
of the most varied kind, always accompanied and impinged on 
dogma growing or full-grown. * They helped to delay its re- 
duction into formulas, and prevented the mystical doctrine of 
redemption and its corresponding dogmas obtaining a completely 
exclusive supremacy in the Eastern Churches. 

Sixthly and finally, the scheme of Christology, distinctive of the 

^ The coDtradictions and inconsistencies were not felt if it was possible to support 
the separate propositions by an appeal to Holy Scripture 5 see on this Vol. II., 
p. 331, n. I. 
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West, forced on the Church by the policy of the emperors, brought a 
disturbing and confusing influence into the Eastern history of dogma. 
The Eastern Church, left to itself, could only, if it had simply 
g^ven expression to its own idea of redemption, have raised to 
a dogma the one nature, made flesh, of God, the Logos (fiU 
Cpvtrtg ieou >.6yQv ^evapKufiivyi), and must have left the paradox 
standing that the humanity of Christ was consubstantial (ifj^oouTtoc) 
with ours, and was yet from the beginning not only without 
sin, but free from any kind of corruption {(piopx). This dogma 
was condemned as heretical in the process, as we know, of 
forming an exclusive authoritative doctrine, and another was 
set up in its place which it required the most elaborate efforts 
of theologians to connect closely with the idea of redemption. 
Conversely, as regards the doctrine of the Trinity in the fourth 
century, while the correct formula— correct, i.e., when gauged 
by the conception of redemption — triumphed, yet the consider- 
ations springing from natural theology and science were here 
so strong that the Eastern Church could only reconcile itself 
to the doctrine by the aid of a complicated theology, which in 
this case, however, was really heterodox, because it weakened 
the meaning of the formula. In the fourth century the correct 
formula triumphed, but the triumph was procured by a theology 
really heterodox; in the fifth and up to the seventh an incorrect 
formula, if gauged by the idea of redemption^ became supreme, 
but theology was able to treat it orthodoxly. In view of these 
incongruities one is almost tempted to believe in the 'cunning 
of the idea * ; for this development alone made possible, or demand- 
ed, the application of the whole apparatus of Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy to dogma. Neither the conception of 
the Ofzoovjtog (consubstantial) as given by Athanasius, nor the 
strictly Monophysite form of the incarnation dogma, would have 
conjured philosophy anew to its aid, and to a greater extent 
than was contained in the dogma itself. This happened and 
could not but happen, because men would not understand 
0(JLOovfTm as rxvTov(Ttog (of the same substance); and because 
they were forced to fit the two natures into their system. Dog- 
matics (the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation) became 
the high school of Philosophy. By them the Middle Ages 
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received all that they ever did of philosophical thought. And 
these facts were due to the circumstance that the idea of re- 
demption was not expressed purely and absolutely in dogma, 
that rather in the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as in the 
Christology, the formula overlapped its support, or the support 
the formula, and therefore necessarily called for endless exertions. 
Where would Plato and Aristotle have been in the Church or 
the Middle Ages if the East had honoured Athanasius and Julian 
of Halicarnassus as the sole authoritative Fathers of the Church, 
and how nearly was this the case with both! How much the 
East owes to the interference of the West, and yet, on the 
other hand, how greatly did the same West disturb it! But it 
is to be described as a gain from another point of view, that 
the correct formulas — those which corresponded to the Greek 
idea of redemption — did not establish their position. The evan- 
gelical conception of Christ was preserved to a greater degree 
in the Byzantine and Nestorian Church, based on the doctrine 
of the two natures, than in the Monophysite Churches. The 
latter only prove that the consistent development of the materi- 
alistic idea of redemption reduces Christianity to barbarism. 
The Arabians taught Aristotle to the Nestorians and not to the 
Monophysites. But those Churches also show that the Christ 
who possessed one incarnate nature — that phantom — reduced 
the historical Christ almost to the vanishing point. All the 
features of the man Christ of history, which the Byzantine and 
Nestorian Church still kept alive in their communities, are so 
many evidences that the old idea of redemption was forced to 
submit to limitations. 

But in spite of this the dogma of the God-man which sprang 
from the doctrine of redemption assumed a unique and pre- 
dominant position and alone constituted dogma in the strict 
sense. Theology = the doctrine of the Trinity, Economy = the 
idea and realisation of the Incarnation. The course of develop- 
ment also shows by its inner logic, which indeed, as already 
pointed out, was not so stringent as more recent scholars would 
have us believe, that it was in this dogma that the strongest 
interest was taken. After Athanasius had proved the necessity 
and realisation of redemption through the incaraatioiv ^^ ^J5\r. 
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Son of God, the consubstantiality (Homoousia) of the Son 
of God with God himself was first established. Then the 
fact was emphasised that the Incarnate was constituted similarly 
with man, and finally, the unity of deity and humanity in the 
incarnate Son of God was settled. The historian of dogma has 
here simply to follow the course of history. It is in this con- 
nection by no means clear how besides this the work of the 
God-man is to be treated. As regards the work of Christ we 
can only deal with * conceptions * which are not firmly allied to the 
dogma. But we have to remark finally, that not only in theory was 
the dogma planned eschatologically, /.^., with a view to the future 
life, but that also in practice faith in the imminent approach of the 
end of the world still influenced the pious. In a few Fathers this 
faith undoubtedly held a subordinate place; but yet it formed 
the rule, and the storms caused by the invasion of the tribes 
as well as the political revolutions constantly gave it strength. 
II. In relation to the blessing of salvation man is receptive 
and passive. He receives it in this world in the hope of his 
faith, and enjoys it in the other as a transcendently glorious 
gift of grace. God alone can grant it, and no human effort 
can deserve it. As we have already noticed, this religious blessing 
of salvation is wholly different from moral goodness; for moral 
goodness cannot be presented, but must be gained by our own 
actions. On the other hand, Christianity as a religion cannot 
take up a neutral attitude to moral goodness, but must rather 
embrace the loftiest morality. That was also the universal con- 
viction of the Greek Church and its theologians. The problem 
which thus arose was solved without noteworthy vacillations, 
and in the sense of the theology of the apologists and Origen. 
It was assumed that freedom in the moral sphere corresponded 
to receptivity in the domain of religion and the blessings of 
salvation conferred by it; and that God attached the grant of 
the religious blessing of salvation to the achievement of a 
perfectly moral life, whose law, though not new, had first 
found expression in the Christian religion as something perfect 
and capable of being easily recognised. The scheme of nature 
and grace current in the West since Augustine, was not 
entirely unknown in the East, so far as words were concern- 
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ed. " But the latter already found "grace" in "nature", />., 
in the inalienable natural disposition to freedom, and, on the 
other hand, conceived "grace" to be the communication of a 
higher nature. Hence the above scheme was not adapted to 
express Greek thought. Christianity was rather, on the one hand, 
the perfect law of goodness, and, on the other, a promise and sure 
pledge of immortality. ' It was therefore holy living and correct 
faith. The convictions that God himself is the good; that he is 
the creator of the inalienable reason and freedom of man ; that 
the perfect morality of man represents the only form of his 
similarity to God attainable in the sphere of the temporal and 
created; that the supreme law of goodness, hitherto obscured, 
has been once more revealed to men in the Christian religion, 
and that in the most impressive way imaginable — by the deity 
in a human form; finally, that the religious blessing of salvation 
procured by Christ contains the strongest motive to practise 
morality, ' while it also includes mysterious forces which promote 
it : these convictions, according to the conception of Greek theo- 
logians, bound religion and morality together as closely as 
possible, and, since only the good man could receive salvation, 
guaranteed the character of Christianity as the moral religion. 
The monk Sophronius (seventh century) says in his Christmas 
Sermon: "Therefore the Son of God assumed human poverty, 
that he might make us gods by grace; and the divine father 
David sings in his psalms ... I said, ye are gods and all sons 
of the highest. God is in us; let us become gods by divine 

' It occurs, e.g.,^ in the Homilies of Macarius. If elsewhere he speaks of x^P*Qj 
it is as a rule the substantial grace imparted in the sacraments (baptism) that is 
meant. The beginning of Cyril's first Catechism is very instructive: K«/yif( d/adifxifc 
/xa^ffTou xett Xpto'ToG fivvryipittv xotvuvo/y vCv fih r$ xAifO'fi, /Kfr' dXtyov H xat rf} 
%if/r/, xapiictv iavro7Q froti^vart xatvifv xat frvtCfix xmv6v, Yva th^povvvyi^ vT66t9'iQ 

' See Cyril, Catech. 4, c. 2: 'O riJc Uovt^tiu^ rp6T0Q ix ivo rovrm vvvivr^xt^ 
doyii^rm tuvt^Sv xett Trp^^tm ayadStv. Kx) oVrt rk i6yfietru x^pU 'ipyttv iya&Siv 
iVTfidff'itxTK r& e#«, oljTt rk fd,ii fitr* tlvt^&v ioyf4,druv 'ipyet rt^ovfityx rpovU- 
X'Tou 6 ©f rfc . . . H^yta-Tov ro/vvv xrnfi^ ivri rb rSv loyfiirm fiMftfiet. 

' Cyril begins his 18th Catechism with the words ^'The root of every good 
action is the hope of the resurrection. For the expectation of obtaining a corres- 
ponding reward is a spur to incite the soul to practise good works." The way to 
morality is made easy by removal of the lear of death. 
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transformations and imitations" (A/A t^uto i vto^ rod ^sov ivipoo- 
Trlvytv TTTUX^l^v iMerxt 7vx deobg ^/x5^ iTTspyivviTXi ;^«;cp/T/. tcx) 
Txurx jCCf A^Soiy i dsoTXTCop Ax(3li .... 'Eyw sIttx' Seoi hrs xx) 
vk) u\f^l^TOv Txvrsg. &£ig h ^fi^Tv isudai^sv dsixiq fi6Tx[iGKxlc kx) 
fiifivitrsa'iv). ^ In the last phrase the Greek fundamental thought is 
put into a classic form. Only we must not take *' ix6Tx(3o^x7g'* 
and " (itfiili<re<Tiv " to be equivalent. The former signifies the actual 
process, the latter its condition and form; not the sufficient 
reason, as is proved by '*;^ip;T/.*'* There is, however, a form of 
morality which does not appear to be merely subordinate to 
religious faith and hope, but which anticipates the future blessings, 
or puts man into the condition of being able to receive them 
immediately. This is negative morality, or asceticism. It corresponds 
in a true sense to the characteristic of the religious gift of salva- 
tion ; it is also therefore no longer a mere adjunct to the latter, 
but it is the adequate and essential disposition for the reception 
of salvation. But in so far as ecstasy, intuition, and the power 
of working miracles can be combined with it, it forms the anti- 
cipation of the future state. The ultimate rule of this conception 
of Christianity may accordingly be compressed, perhaps, into the 
saying: "Dost thou desire the supreme good, incorruption 
{x^ixpvlx), then divest thyself of all that is perishable." Side 
by side with this we have the more general rule "Dost thou 

* Ed. Usener, 1. c. Once more we have to compare Cyril of Jerusalem. After 
he has limited the ''creed" to the ten sections of the Symbol he continues: fjttrk 
ii Tfjv yvOvtv TijQ a-tfMviiQ km ivi6J^ov rxuriiq km xavayiaQ trivrtm^ K»t atavrov 
yvS^ Xot^h ifcrtQ tl. Accordingly, faith is that given from without, divine. Moral 
self-knowledge and self-discipline are independent of it. 

• The Greek Fathers speak not infrequently of the new birth in connection 
with N. T. passages and it is to be admitted that some succeed in reproducing 
the thought satisfactorily, but only — so far as I know — when they adhere closely to 
the sacred texts. At all events we must not let ourselves be misled by the mere 
title. This is shown most clearly by the closing chapters of Gregory of Nyssa's 
Orat. catechet. (ch. 33 sq). By regeneration Gregory understands the mysterious 
birth in us of the divine nature^ which is implanted by baptism. As the natural 
man is bom of moist seed, so the new undying man is bom of water at the 
invocation of the Holy Trinity. The new immortal nature is thus begun in germ 
by baptism and is nourished by the Eucharist. That this conception has nothing 
in common with the new birth of the New Test., since it has a physical process 
in view, needs no proof. According to Cyril, regeneration only takes place after 
man has voluntarily left the service of sin (see Catech. I., cb. 2). 
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desire the supreme good, then first be good and nourish the 
new nature implanted in thee in Baptism by the Eucharist and 
the other mysterious gifts." The extent to which all this was 
connected with Christ is shown by the saying of Clemens Alex. 
(Protrept. I. 7)— a saying which retained its force in after times : 
** Appearing as a teacher he taught the good life, in order that after- 
wards as God he might grant everlasting life " (tJ f 5 fijv fS/X^x^fy 
aTTi^xvsiq ug itixa'KX?k0^j hx rh ia) ^^v vcrepov ug Sshg X^P^7^^V)' 
This whole conception of the importance of morality needed, 
however, no doctrinal and specific description, any more than 
the nature of morality and the principles of natural theology in 
general. All that was already settled in its fundamental lines; 
man knew it by his own reason; it formed the self-evident pre- 
supposition of the doctrine of redemption. The very freedom 
used by the Church Fathers in dealing with details shows that 
here they were treating matters generally recognised and only 
called in question by Manichaeans, Fatalists, etc., and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to have recourse to revelation. In 
describing the dogma of the Greek Fathers, therefore, we have 
to consider their views of the nature of salvation, ' of God as 

> The fundamental conception of the nature of the blessing secured by salvation 
is yet not wholly unknown to rational theology, since the latter supposed, though 
with some uncertainty, that it could perceive a divine element in the original con- 
stitution of men (see, ^^., Gregory of Nyssa). Even for the doctrine of the Trinity 
recourse was had here and there to reason and the philosophers. But we must go 
still farther. If the doctrine of redemption has been characterised above as mystical, 
this does not exclude the fact that faith confers redemption in so far as it confers 
a knowledge which in and by itself includes liberation. As long as men dealt in- 
dependently with dogma, this conception was by no means wanting; indeed it 
was really the hidden mystery in dogma which was clearly expressed by Clement 
and Origen, but only dimly shadowed by later teachers. From this point, however, 
faith and ethics were intimately combined; for ethics was also intellectual. No 
later writer has stated and known the thought so clearly expressed by Clement of 
Alex. (Strom. IV. 23, 149): At&rep 6 Atifi^xptroQ tZ Xiytt " uq it (PvatQ rt Kett itiax^i 
xapairAtia'to¥ ia-ri** . . . xat ykp if iti»x^ fd.tTappv$fd.t^tt rdv ^vdpwTcy, utrappvdn/- 

liet^viffu iiiretrvKM^vivm- }k(i^m il 6 x^ptoQ xapSa-x^Tatt rd fii v xark rijv imitovpyi»v^ 
rd Zl Korh sk rijQ itaitiKti^ ivdKrtatv rt Kai itvxvimvtv. The whole matter gradually 
became really mystical, /.^., indescribable and inconceivable in every sense in the 
Fathers; the intellectual phase and intention almost disappeared. Conversely, the 
reality of the blessing in salvation was thought of from the beginning as something 
supernatural, surprising, and bestowed from without. 
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the Good and the Giver of salvation, of the state and duties of 
man, etc,, on the one hand, as a kind of ^/r/W presuppositions 
of the doctrine of redemption ; but, on the other, as individual 
conceptions, framed partly from contemporary philosophy, and 
partly from the Bible. They certainly have a right to a place 
in a description of the complete view taken by the ancient 
Church of Christianity; but as certainly they cannot be called 
dogmas ; for dogmas are as essentially different from self-evident 
presuppositions as from fluctuating conceptions. Our only reason 
for discussing them in the history of dogma is that we may 
guard dogma from misunderstanding and correctly mark off the 
space due to it. ' The Greek conception of Christianity has, like 
an ellipse, two centres : the doctrine of liberty, which embraces 
the whole of rational theology, Stoic and Platonic, and the 
doctrine of the actual redemption^ which is supranatural. Supra- 
natural as it was it admitted a relationship to natural theology, 
just as, conversely, freedom was regarded as a gift of divine 
grace. We find, indeed, that the two centres were first brought 
into the greatest possible proximity by the negative morality. 
Therefore from this point also the achievements of positive 
morality necessarily appear as a minimum to which the shadow 
of essential imperfection always clings. 

It follows from the above exposition that the doctrines of God, 
the world, and man — with freedom and sin, are to be prefixed, as 
presuppositions and conceptions, to dogma, />., the doctrines 
of the godman, while they are only to be discussed in so far as 

1 One might be disposed to assume that the dogmatic of the ancient Church 
also contained articuH puri et mixti^ but this designation would be misleading. 
In the opinion of the Fathers, the gospel must have made everything^ clear; con- 
versely, there is hardly anything in the dogmatics which able philosophers had 
not foreshadowed. The realisation was the mystery. Socrates says (li. E. 111. i6): 
rioAAoi r&v icoLf ''EAAifO*! ^ih090^vi9&Mr»i» ov fiaxpkv roV yv&'HM rdv Sf ov iygvovro, 
Kot ykp K»i Tpdc rove ct^povoffO'iecv slo'dyovra^, oTrt ^E^txovpiovQy if ^AA*ic iptvrtKov^^ 
litrk riiQ ^oytKfJQ Wtvnltii^^ ytvvx/tiQ otTvtyr^vetv, r^v ifiaQ/av altrSv avarptTcvrtQ^ 
Kou itk rovTUv r£y K6yti¥ ;(^/)c/«dc/c 1*^^ fOfQ r^v tifa-e^ttav ayctrSia't Kttrto'Tiio'av 
olf fxiiv rvii xf^tfAiff roC h6yov ixp^riia'av, roO f^fj yifSvou rd iroxpuTrdfievov ord 
T&v yivtSiv Koti ^d rSiv ecJeavuv Kork Xpta-rbv fiua'rijpiov' Socrates had already in 
view violent opponents of the intrusion of 'EAAifv/xif iruiisia into theology; but 
the dispute so passionately conducted never really weakened the confidence placed 
in natural theology. The actual position is correctly described in Eusebius* phrase 
(H. E. IV. 7, 14): If x«0* i\ti»i M hiot^ rt Koi ^i^oo-d^otQ i6yiietvt itiewKaXict. 
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such discussion is required for the comprehension of dogma. 
But this does not complete the list of our tasks; the whole 
presentment of dogma must be prefaced by a chapter treating 
of the sources of our knowledge and our authorities, i,e,^ Scrip- 
ture, tradition, and the Church. So also we must at the close 
examine the mysterious application of redemption — the mysteries 
— and all that is connected with it. 

The following arrangement of our material, in which a system- 
atic exposition forms the basis of the historical, because the 
foundations of our view have not changed since the time of 
Origen, will thus be appropriate. 

Ch. III. Of the sources of knowledge and the authorities, 
or of Scripture, tradition, and the Church. 

A. The Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 

or Natural Theology. 

Ch. IV. The presuppositions and conceptions of God the 
Creator as bestower of salvation. 

Ch. V. The presuppositions and conceptions of man as re- 
cipient of salvation. 

B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the 

God-man in its Historical Development. 

Ch. VI. The doctrine of the necessity and realisation of re- 
demption through the incarnation of the Son of God. 

Appendix. The ideas of redemption from the devil and 
atonement through the work of the God-man. 

Ch. VII. The doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son 
of God with God himself. 

Appendix. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

Ch. VIII. The doctrine of the perfect similarity of constitu- 
tion between the incarnate Son of God and humanity. 

Ch. IX. Continuation. The doctrine of the personal unity 
of the divine and human nature in the incarnate Son of God. 

C. The Foretaste of Redemption. 

Ch. X. The mysteries and the like. 

Ch. XI. Conclusion. Sketch of the history of the genesis 
of the orthodox system. 
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Supplement i. — The Greek conception of Christianity appears 
undoubtedly to be exceedingly compact and clear, as long as 
we do not look too deeply into the heart of it. The freeing 
of dogmatics of all matters which do not fall within the scope 
of the doctrine of redemption is very remarkable. But these 
advantages are purchased, first, by abandoning any attempt to 
establish an inner unity between the supreme notions of •* moral 
good" and "blessedness" (imperishableness) ; secondly, by the 
depreciation of positive morality in favour of asceticism ; thirdly, 
by completely caricaturing the historical Christ. But the know- 
ledge of the Christian faith possessed by the Fathers up to the 
middle of the fifth century was still far from being in the deso- 
late state in which theology makes no resolute attempt to 
deduce the consequences of a doctrine, while it does not venture 
to abandon jt, but contents itself with perceiving **a profound 
element of truth " in any or every theologoumenon brought to 
it by tradition. The idea of the Greek Fathers, to which every- 
thing was subordinate, that Christianity is the religion which 
delivers from perishableness and death, was derived from the 
ancient Catholic Church. It presents itself as a specific limit- 
ation of primitive Christian hopes under the influence of views 
held by the ancients. It is possible to express it in a grand 
and awe-inspiring form, and this the Greek Fathers understood. 
Further, where misery, mortality, and finitude are felt to be 
the heaviest burdens laid upon men, the supreme good can 
be nothing but endless, blessed rest. In so far as the Greek 
Fathers perceived and firmly believed in this gift being confer- 
red by the Christian religion, while they connected its bestowal 
with Jesus Christ, they assigned to Christianity the highest con- 
ceivable significance, and to its founder the highest conceivable 
dignity, within their range of vision. But the mood which 
looked on Christianity from this point of view and regarded it 
as consolatory, was that of the fall and ruin of the ancient 
world, which no longer possessed the power to turn earnestly to 
an energetic life. Without premising this the dogmatic develop- 
ments are not intelligible. But we cannot retain the formulas 
of the Greek faith without self-deception, if we change or refuse 
to admit the validity of its premises. But if we are ready 
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honestly to retain them, then let us clearly understand to 
what Orthodoxy and Monophysitism came in the East. After 
they had piled one monstrosity on the top of the other, they 
were— to use a strong figure of Goethe's — almost choked in 
chewing the cud of moral and religious absurdities. Originally 
their doctrine was good for nothing in the world but for dying ; 
afterwards they became deadly sick on this very doctrine. 

Supplement 2. — If the conception of the supreme good may 
be regarded as a revised version, made by Greek philosophy, of 
the ancient Christian hopes of the future, yet this philosophy 
always rejected the idea of the incarnation of God, and there- 
fore could not, in its definition of the supreme good, attain the 
certainty which was given in the Christian conception. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries, however, there were even Christian 
theologians — Synesius, for example— who would not admit the 
incarnation of God without revision, and yet held by the thought 
of deification ; who accordingly approached, not rationalistic, but 
rather pantheistic views. At any rate, faith in the incarnation of 
God, along with the idea of creation, formed the dividing line 
between Greek philosophy and the dogmatics of the Church. 
**For what," says Athanasius, de incarn. 41, *' is absurd or ridicu- 
lous in our teaching, except merely our saying that the Logos 
was made manifest in a human body?" (t/ yxp xroirov^ 5 W 
%Afw>?^ irxf ^fitv ci^toVj yj TTxvTuq gti tov >J'yov h s'ufAxri TrsCpxv- 
spu7ixi Af yfl/t6f y ;). * On the other hand, the Christian says (Cyril, 
Catech. 4, ch. 9): **If the incarnation was a dream, then salva- 
tion is also a dream." (EJ ^Jivrxa-fix y}v fi hxvdpuTyjTiCj ^xvrx^fix 
Ko) >} (TUTyiplx). That is the confession which in the Greek 
Church was the equivalent of i Cor. XV. 17 f. 

Supplement 3. — In order to learn the classical form of Greek 
piety, the strongest root of dogma, it is necessary to study the 
literature of asceticism. For it seldom comes clearly to light 
in the dogmatic, apologetic, and polemical works, with the ex- 
ception of the writings of Athanasius, and in the homiletic 

1 Compare Gregory Nyss., Orat. catech. 5: Td /i^lv fTv«< A^yov ©*e£? xat TvtCfiei 
iiA Tt r«v KOtv&v ivvot&v 6 "EAAifv Kxi itk ruv yp»^tKSv 6 ^loviatoQ V<rMC ouk ivrs- 
^i%tt^ rifv il Kark rbv Hv^puieov oiKOvofiietv roC &ioC ><6yov kotoc rd '/(rev ixxTtpoQ 
alrSv iiroioKtfiAa'ti &ti i'jrt&xvSv rt kcu afrptxti xipi QeoG Atyto'^ou. 
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literature, apart from Chrysostom, it is always greatly disguised 
by rhetoric. But a distinction must be made even in ascetic 
literature. The descriptions of the piety of monkish heroes lose 
themselves as a rule in extravagance and eccentricity, and are 
not typical because the writers set out to prove the already 
supramundane character of those heroes. We have especially 
to examine numerous writings on "the resurrection," "virginity," 
"perfection," and similar subjects, and also the practical homi- 
lies. We obtain perhaps the clearest and truest impression of 
the piety of the Greek Church from reading the biography 
of sister Macrina, by Gregory of Nyssa (Oehler, Biblioth. d. 
KVV. I. I, 1858, p. 172 ff.). The dying prayer put in her 
lips (p. 213 f.) is given here because it expresses inimitably 
the hopes and consolation of Greek Christianity, yet without 
omitting the characteristic warmth of feeling which belonged to 
its very essence. 

" Her prayer was such that one could not doubt that she 
was with God, and heard his voice. She said: Thou, Lord, 
hast for us destroyed the fear of death. Thou hast made the end 
of this earthly life the beginning of the true life. Thou makest 
our bodies rest for a time in sleep, and dost awaken them again 
with the last trumpet. Thou givest our clay, which Thou didst 
fashion with Thy hands, to the earth to keep it, and Thou 
takest again what Thou didst give, and dost transform into im- 
perishableness and beauty that which was mortal and unseemly. 
Thou hast snatched us from the curse and sin, having Thy- 
self become both for us. Thou hast crushed the heads of the 
dragon, which had grasped man with its jaw in the abyss of 
disobedience. Thou hast paved the way of the resurrection 
for us, having shattered the gate of Hades, and destroyed him 
who had the power of death. Thou has given those who fear 
Thee the image of Thy holy cross for a sign for the destruc- 
tion of the adversary and the safety of our life. Eternal God, 
to Whom I was dedicated from the womb. Whom my soul has 
loved with all its power, to Whom I have consecrated my flesh 
and my soul from my youth and till now 1 Place Thou an angel 
of light by my side to lead me to the place of quickening 
where is the source of rest in the bosom of the Holy Fathers. 
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Oh Thou who didst break the flaming sword, and didst restore 
to Paradise the man crucified with Thee who begged Thy 
mercy. Remember me, too, in Thy kingdom, because I also 
am crucified with Thee, piercing my flesh with nails from fear 
of Thee, and fainting in dread of Thy judgments 1 May the 
awful abyss not divide me from Thine elect, nor the calumni- 
ator block my way; may my sin not be found before Thine 
eyes, if I, having failed through the weakness of our nature, 
should have sinned in word, or deed, or thought 1 Thou who 
hast power on earth to forgive sins, grant me forgiveness, that 
I may be quickened, and when I put off my body may I be 
found by Thee without stain in my soul, so that my soul, 
spotless and blameless, may be received into Thy hands like 
a sacrifice before Thy presence." 

Supplement 4. — For centuries after the great work of Theog- 
nostus, which we only know very imperfectly, no complete system 
of scientific theology was written in the East. The idea of a 
system was in itself a philosophical one, and for its execution 
all that was in existence were examples whose authority was 
already shaken. Platonism only contributed to form a hetero- 
dox system. Aristotelianism with its formal logic, which triumphed 
over all difficulties, first succeeded in creating an orthodox sys- 
tem. Systematic works, in the period up to Johannes Damas- 
cenus, fall into the following lists. 

(i) On the incarnation of the Logos — or Son of God. In these 
works the central question of Greek dogma is discussed. The title 
varies, or is more precise, according to the standpoint of each: 
•*On the two natures", "On not confounding the natures", etc. 
Under this head come also the polemical, dogmatic tractates — 
against Arius, Marcellus, Eunomius, ApoUinaris, Nestorius, etc. — 
as well as dogmatic monographs — on the Holy Ghost, the Trinity, 
etc. We have to notice finally the Expositiones veritatis at the close 
of the writings against the heretics, like those found, after the 
precedent of Hippolytus, in, e,g,^ Epiphanius and Theodoret. 

(2) Exposition of Christian doctrines in catechetical form. 
Here Cyril's catechisms are especially important. * The catechism 

* The plan of Cyril's catechisms is very instructive. First, there is in the preface 
an inquiry as to the aim and nature of the instruction. It begins with the Worde 
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was always bound by the Symbol, but the Symbol necessitated 
the treatment of the main points of Jesus* history as points of 
doctrine, and the expiscation of their exact value for faith. Thus 
dogma gained an important supplement from the exposition of 
the Symbol. The decalogue of the creed by Gregory of Nazianzus 
also falls to be mentioned here. In the great catechism of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa catechetic treatment is combined with apologetic. 
Instructions how to pursue theological science came from the 
Antiochene school and thence penetrated into the West — ^Junilius 
— where Augustine had already written his work De doctrina 
Christiana. So far as I know, the older Byzantine Church pos- 
sessed no such instructions. 

(3) Apologetic works in reference to heathens and Jews. In these, 
natural theology — the monotheistic faith and doctrine of freedom 
— is unfolded, and the Christian view of history, as well as the 
proof of its antiquity, presented in opposition to polytheism and 
ceremonial religions; so in several works by Eusebius, Apol- 
linaris, Cyril of Alexandria, etc. 

*'Y{.'^^ fMCtKxptSrtiro^ hvfiii Tfd^ vfiatq. Compare also ch. VI: BActs fiot TifA/jcifv 0*0/ 
i^iuv 6 'Iif0'o(7c x^P'X^'''** * • • (^*i voniaipi Hr/ fitKpdv fep&yfix ^eefi^dvgti' 'dv^pweoi 
2uv oiKTfdQ^ &toC Xafi^ivtii; Tpovfiyopiav . . . roCro ^pofifitTTuv 6 H^tfAftM^dc 'i^tytv f x 
^pocMTov roG SioV, ifrttiii figXAovo'tv Hv&pcaToi StoG vpoo'fiyoptav Katii^Avsiv *£7^ 
c7Tff, tffo/ ivrt K»i vtoi v^ivrov ^xvtiq, c. 12: e^v a-g KecrvixoviitvoQ i^tTxa"^, rt 
tlptixao'iv ol iii^a-KovrtQ^ fxtfisv Xiyt r& 'i%9)' fxvo'rtiptcv yip aot fcxpaii^ofisv Km 
iXietZu ft^AAovroc etiSvo^' rtjptia'ov rb fivo'Tviptov r^ (MtaQaTToidri^. Then follow three 
Catechisms which impart information concerning sin, baptism, and penitence in 
general, and are meant to awaken the right disposition. In the fourth a sketch is 
given of the system of faith according to the Symbol. Ten systems are distinguished, 
whose numbering, however, can no longer be established with certainty. The 
exposition contained in Catechisms 5 — 18 do not agree with the sketch, seeing that 
to the latter is appended a didactic section on the soul, the body, food, and clothing, 
a section which is wanting in the exposition; the latter rather in the last catechism 
deals with the Church, which is not mentioned in the sketch. The whole is con- 
cluded by five catechisms which explain the secret rites of the mysteries to the 
baptised. The decalogue of the faith by Gregory contains, in the first commandment, 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; in the second, the creation out of nothing and the 
providence of God; in the third, the origin of evil from freedom, not from an evil 
matter or God; in the fourth, the doctrine of the incarnation and constitution of the 
Redeemer; in the fifth, the crucifixion and burial ; in the sixth, the resurrection and 
ascension ; in the seventh, the return of Christ in glory to act as judge ; in the 
eight and ninth, thie general resurrection and retributive judgment; the tenth runs: 
AtKccTOv ipyi^ov rb etyee$dv ixt rovrta r& tsfiihtta ruv ioyf^irav, fTC/dif irta-riQ 
X^pU 'ipytav vtKpdy UQ 'ipyet iix» ^ivrtu^. 
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(4) Monographs on the work of the six days^ on the human 
soul, the body, the immortality of the soul, etc. In these, also, 
natural theology is developed and the scientific cosmology and 
psychology in the oldest sources of the Bible stated. 

(5) Monographs on virginity^ monachism^ perfection, the 
virtues, the resurrection. Here the ultimate and supreme practical 
interests of piety and faith find expression. 

(6) Monographs on the mysteries, cultus and priesthood. 
These are not numerous in the earlier period — yet instruction 
in the sacraments and their ritual was regularly attached to the 
training in the Symbol ; see the Catechisms of Cyril which form 
a guide to the mysteries. Their number, however, increased from 
the sixth century. 

Copious, often intentionally elaborated, dogmatic material, finally, 
is also contained in scientific commentaries on the Biblical books 
and in the Homilies. 

The right use for the history of dogma of these different 
kinds of sources is an art of method for which rules can hardly 
be given. The rhetorical, exegetical, philosophical, and strictly 
dogmatic expositions must be recognised as such and distinguished. 
At the same time we have to remember that this was an age 
of rhetoric which did not shrink from artifices and untruths of 
every kind. Jerome admits that in the works of the most celebrated 
Fathers one must always distinguish between what they wrote 
argumentatively (S/osAfxr/xw^), and what they set down as truth. 
• Basilius also (Ep. 210) was at once prepared to explain a 
heterodox passage in Gregory Thaumaturgus, by supposing that 
he had been speaking not dogmatically (Soy/tt<XT/x«^), but for the 
sake of argument [ccyccvi^TiKug). So also Athanasius excuses 
Origen on the ground that he wrote much for the sake of 
practice and investigation (De decretis synod. Nic. 27, cf. ad 
Serap. IV. 9); and while completely defending the Christology 
of Dionysius Alex., he remarks that the latter in many details 
spoke from policy (xjut' ohovofilxv). The same stock excuse was 
seized upon by the Fathers at Sardica in the case of Marcellus. 
According to this, how often must the great writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries themselves have written for the sake of 
argument (iyuvitrnKug) I Moreover, Gregory of Nazianzus st^e^VL% 
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of a necessary and salutary ohovofiTiiijvxt rijv ixvidstxvy i.e,y of 
the politic and prudent disguise and the gradual communication 
of the truth; and he appeals in support of this to God himself 
who only revealed the truth at the fitting time, chovofiiKu^ 
(Orat. 41. 6, Ep. 26). Cyrus declares, in the monothelite 
controversy, that one must assume kxt' ohovo/xlxv a not altogether 
correct dogma, in order to attain something of importance. 
Some, however, went much farther in this matter. As they did 
not hold themselves bound to stick to the truth in dealing with 
an opponent, and thus had forgotten the command of the gospel, 
so they went on in theology to impute untruthfulness to the 
Apostles, citing the dispute between Paul and Peter, and to 
Christ (he concealed his omniscience, etc.). They even charged 
God with falsehood in dealing with his enemy, the devil, as is 
proved by the views held by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
most of the later Fathers, of redemption from the power of the 
devil. But if God himself deceived his enemy by stratagem 
(pia fraus)y then so also might men. Under such circumstances 
it cannot be wondered at that forgeries were the order of the 
day. And this was the case. We read even in the second cen- 
tury of numerous falsifications and interpolations made under 
their very eyes on the works of still living authors. Think of 
the grievances of the Church Fathers against the Gnostics, and 
the complaints of Dionysius of Corinth and Irenaeus. But what 
did these often naive and subjectively innocent falsifications 
signify compared with that spirit of lying which was powerfully 
at work even in official compositions in the third and fourth 
centuries? Read Rufinus' De adulterat. libr. Origenis, and weigh 
Rufinus* principles in translating the works of Origen. And 
the same spirit prevailed in the Church in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; see a collection of the means employed to deceive 
in my altchrist. Litt.-Gesch. I., p. xlii ff. In these centuries 
no one continued to put any trust in a documentary authority, 
a record of proceedings, or protocol. The letters by Bishops of 
this period throng with complaints of forgeries ; the defeated 
party at a Synod almost regularly raises the charge that the 
acts of Synod are falsified; Cyril and the great letter-writers 
complain that their letters are circulated in a corrupt form ; the 
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epistles of dead Fathers — e^., that of Athanasius to Epictetus — 
were falsified, and foreign matter was inserted into them ; the fol- 
lowers of ApoUinaris and Monophysites, f.^., systematically corrupt- 
ed the tradition. See the investigations of Caspari and Draseke. 
Conversely, the simplest method of defending an ancient Church 
Father who was cited by the opposition, or on whose orthodoxy 
suspicion was cast, was to say that the heretics had corrected 
his works to suit themselves and had sown weeds among his 
wheat. The official literature of the Nestorian and Monophysite 
controversy is a swamp of mendacity and knavery, above which 
only a few spots rise on which it is possible to find a firm 
footing. Gregory I. (Ep. VI. 14) at once recalls in a given case 
the forging of the acts of the Ephesian Synod. What was not 
published as Nicene in later times, and to some extent very 
soon I Much indeed was even then dismissed as mendacity and 
deceit, much has been laid bare by the scholars of the seven- 
teenth century. But if one considers the verdicts, anxieties, 
and assertions of suspicion of contemporaries of those conflicts, 
he cannot avoid the fear that present-day historians are still 
much too confiding in dealing with this whole literature. The 
uncertainties which remain in the study precisely of the most 
important alterations of the history of dogma, and of the Church 
of the Byzantine period, necessarily awaken the suspicion that 
we are almost throughout more or less helpless in face of the 
systematically corrupted tradition. All the same I would not 
recommend so bold a handling of the sources as that formerly 
practised by the Jesuits, and to-day by Vincenzi (Ketzertaufstreit, 
Acten des 5 Concils, Honoriusfrage). 

Supplement 5. — The form assumed by the substance of the 
faith in the Greek Church shows very clearly the characteristic 
point of view. First, namely, it was conceived — though, so far 
as I know, seldom — as law; indeed Gregory of Nazianzus sketched 
a decalogue of faith. This form must not be misunderstood. 
The faith appears as law only in so far as its contents consti- 
tute a revealed ordinance of God to which man has to submit ; 
we must not let it suggest to us a parallel to the moral law. 
Secondly, however, the creed is regarded in its formulas as a 
mystery to be kept secret. Men were initiated into the faith 
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as they were initiated into the sacred rites. * Secrecy was, 
according to ancient ideas, the necessary nimbus of all conse- 
cration. The conceptions of the creed as law and as mystery 
have this in common, that in them the content of the faith 
appears as something strictly objective, something given from 
without. ' But in so far as the authority of any formula what- 
ever conflicts with original Christianity as much as this secrecy, 
the dependence of the Greek Church on the practice of the 
ancient mysteries and schools of philosophy is here manifest. 

Supplement 6. — Ideas of the realisation of the supreme good 
in the world beyond had to attach themselves to the phrases 
of the creed known in the Symbols, and were not permitted to 
disregard the numerous and diversified statements of Holy 
Scripture. The motley and manifold conceptions which resulted 
were owing to harmonising with primitive Christian eschatology 
on the one hand, and Origen's doctrine of the consummation 
on the other, subject to due regard for the sacred writings. 
Origen's doctrine was more and more regarded as heretical from 
the end of the fourth century, while previously recognised 
theologians, like Gregory of Nyssa, had reproduced it in all its 
main points. Its rejection marks the first decisive victory of 
traditionalism — itself indeed impregnated with speculation — over 
spiritualising speculation. In the fifth century, there were counted 
as heretical, (i) the doctrine of apokatastasis (universalism) and 
the possibility of redemption for the devil ; ' (2) the doctrine of 
the complete annihilation of evil; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscience ; (4) the spiritualising 
version of the resuscitation of the body ; and (5) the idea of 

* See the investigations into the so-called Arcan-Disciplin, by Rothe, Th. Har- 
nack, Bonwetsch, and Von Zezschwitz. 

- Constantiue delighted in applying the name "law" to the whole of the 
Christian religion. This is western (nostra lex zz nostra religio); it is rare in the 
East. On the other hand, the whole Bible was not infrequently " the law ** in the 
one Church as well as in the other. 

' Gregory of Nyssa siill defended it, appealing to i Cor. XV. 28; see the 
second half of his writing Tfpi i^vx^i *ceu uvoto'Taa-tui^ and Orat. catech. 8, 35. 
So also — for a time — Jerome and the older Antiochenes; even in the fifth century 
it had numerous defenders in both East and West. It was definitively condemned 
with the condemnation of Origen under Justinian. See under, ch. XI. 
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the continued creation of new worlds. On the other hand, the 
doctrines of Christ's reign on earth for a thousand years, and 
the double resurrection, etc., were in the East in part shelved, 
in part absolutely characterised as Jewish heresies. * The return 
of Christ, which was still described as imminent, though for 
many theologians it had lost its essential significance, the judg- 
ment of the world, the resurrection of the body, ' the eternal 
misery (dxvxTog iv iixvxvisiL — undying death) of the wicked, were 
maintained, and even the conception of a transfiguration of 
heaven and this earth was not everywhere rejected. Retained 
accordingly were only those points enumerated in the symbols, 
and therefore no longer to be passed over. To these were 
added the expectation of Antichrist, which, however, only 
emerged, as a rule, during exceptional distress, as in the times 
of Arian emperors, Julian, barbarous nations, Mohammed, etc., 
and by no means now belonged to the solid substance of 
theological eschatology; (yet see Cyril, Catech. I5,ch. ii f., the 
pseudo-hippolytan work Trsp) (TvvrsXsixi;^ and the late apocalyp- 
ses of from the fourth to the seventh century). Blessedness was 
regarded as a state of freedom from suffering, of the perfect 
knowledge, and the intuitive and entrancing enjoyment, of God. 
Yet the majority recognised different degrees and stages of 

* The last important theological representative of Chiliasm in the East was 
ApoUinaris of Laodicea; see Epiph. H. 77, ch. 37, Jerome de vir. inl. 18. Jerome 
labours to prove (Ep. 129) that the ferra promissionis was not Palestine, but a 
heavenly place. The Apocalypse was, as a rule, not included in the Canon in the East 
(in older times). With this state of matters is contrasted very strongly the fact that 
in the lower ranks of priests, monks, and laity apocalypses continued to be eagerly 
read, and new ones were ever being produced on the basis of the old. 

* The doctrine of the resurrection of man in spirit and body still always formed 
a main point in Apologetic evidences, and was, as formerly, proved from the 
omnipotence of God, from various analogical inferences, and from the essential 
importance of the body for human personality. The Cappadocians and some later 
Greek theologians still held, though in a much weakened form, to the spiritualistic 
version of the doctrine attempted by Origen. But, following Methodius, Epiphani us 
(H. 64, ch. 12 ff.) especially insisted that there was the most perfect identity between 
the resurrection body and our material body, and this faith, enforced in the West 
by Jerome, soon established itself as alone orthodox. There now arose many problems 
concerning the limbs and members of the future body, and even Augustine seriously 
considered these. He experimented on the flesh of a peacock, and confirmed his 
faith in the resurrection by the discovery of its preservation from, decajj. 
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blessedness, a conception in which we perceive the moralist 
encroach upon the ground of religion, ' since it put a high value 
on special earthly achievements, such as asceticism and martyr- 
dom. As regards the blessed dead, it was supposed in wide 
circles that their souls waited in Hades, a subterranean place, 
for the return of Christ; * there Christ had also preached the 
gospel to the good who had died before him. ' Not a few Fathers 
of the fourth century maintained, following Origen, that the 
souls of the pious at once enter Paradise, or come to Christ,^ 
and this opinion gained ground more and more. It was uni- 
versal in regard to saints and martyrs. Besides, the conceptions 
of the intermediate state, like everything else in this connection, 
were altogether vague, since Greek theologians were only inter- 

> The assumption of various degrees of blessedness (and damnation) must have 
been almost universal ; for the divergent opinion of Jovinian was felt to be heret- 
ical; see Jerome adv. Jovin. I. 3, II. 18 — 34. Still it excited more real interest in 
the West than in the East (Augustine, De civitate, XXII., ch. 30). As regards the 
idea of future existence, some Fathers supposed that men would positively become 
angels, others that they would be like the angels. 

2 The different conceptions as to the relations of Hades, Hell, Paradise, the 
bosom of Abraham, etc., do not come in here. According to Gregory of Kyssa, 
Hades is not to be held a place, but an invisible and incorporeal state of the life 
of the soul. 

' This old theologoumenon (see Vol. I., p. 203) occurs in western and eastern 
theologians. Those who would have become Christians if they had lived later, />., 
after Christ's appearance, were redeemed. The phrase descendit ad inferna came 
into the Symbols from the fourth century. We find it in the W^est first, in the 
Symbol of Aquileia, in the East in the formula of the fourth Synod at Sirmium 
(359 *'C '''^ n.xTxxU'iioi K»TtA^6vTec). It is at least questionable whether it was 
already in the Jerusalemite Symbol at the same date. Compare Hahn, Bibliothek 
d. Symbole, 2 Aufl. §§ 24, 27, 34, 36, 37? 39— 4I5 43j 4$? 46—60, 93, 94, 96, 
108; Caspari, Ueber das Jerus. Taufbekenutuiss in Cyrillus' Katechesen, with an 
excursus: Hat das Jerus. Taufbekenntniss den descensus ad inferos enthalten, in 
the norweg. Theol. Ztschr. Vol. I. 

* With this it c<»uld be and, as a rule, was understood that their felicity up to 
the last judgment was only preliminary. Two interests met here : those of a 
spiritualising religion and of primitive Christian eschatologyj see Vol. I., p. 129 f. 
The latter required that blessedness should be attached to the return of Christ and 
the last judgment ; the former demanded that it should be complete as soon as the 
believing soul had parted from the mortal body. Therefore, in spite of Jerome's 
polemic against Vigilantius and Augustine's against Pelagius, no fixed Church 
doctrine could be arrived at here, however much piety desired an absolute decision. 
See for details Petavius and Schwane D. Gesch. d. patrist Zeit, p. 749 ff. 
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ested ultimately in the hope of deification. * In the West, on 
the contrary, the entire primitive Christian eschatology was up- 
held pretty nearly intact during the fourth century, and even 
the idea of Nero returning as Antichrist had numerous support- 
ers. The reason of this lies in the fact that Neoplatonic specu- 
lation, and speculation generally, obtained at first no footing 
here, and the specific import of Christianity at the same time 
was still always expressed in the dramatically conceived eschat- 
ology. But the distinction between West and East goes at this 
point much deeper. Strongly eschatological as was the aim of 
the whole dogmatics of the East, it cannot be overlooked that 
the heart of the matter — the thought of the judgment — had 
been torn away from the eschatology since Origen. This thought 
which expresses the fearful responsibility of every soul to the 
God of holiness, and without which the forgiveness of sins 
must remain an enigma and an empty word, dominated the gos- 
pel, and determined ancient Christianity. But "scientific" 
theology had shelved it. ' The name is not wanting in Origen's 
system, but the thing had disappeared. In spite of all the em- 
phasis laid on freedom, nothing exists but a cosmic process, in 
which the many issues from the one, in order to return into 
the one. In such a scheme the Judgment has been deprived 
of its meaning. In subsequent times apokatastasis — univers- 
alism — was indeed condemned in the East, and Origen's system 
was rejected; but any one who studies closely Greek Byzantine 
dogmatics will see how profound was the attachment to this 
most important point in Origenism and Neoplatonism. The 
problems to which the creed gave birth in the fourth to the 
seventh century, and which men laboured to solve, discounten- 
ance any effective reference to the judgment. Again and again 
we have deification as a hyperphysical and therefore physical 

1 Clement and Origen had assumed a purgatory in the shape of a cleansing fire 
(see Vol. II., p. 377, n. 5); the Greek Fathers, however, have, so far as I know, dropped 
the idea, with the exception of Gregory of Nyssa (Trtp} 4^vx^Q *«' otvxvrdvtu^^ 
Oehler, Vol. I., p. 98 f.). From Origen and Gregory the conception passed to 
Ambrose who established it in the West, after the way had been prepared for it 
by Tertullian. The Scriptural proof was i Cor. III. 13 f.; compare Augustine De 
civitate dei, XXI. 23 sq. Euchir. 68 sq. (ignis purgatorius). 

2 It still lived in the popular views of Christianity held by the Orientals. 
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process, but dogmatics tell us little of the tenet that it is 
appointed unto man to die and after that the judgment. For this 
reason also the strict connection with morality was lost, and there- 
fore in some regions even Islam was a deliverer. It was different 
in the West. What has been named the "Chiliasm'* of the 
West, possessed its essential significance in the prospect of the 
judgment. If we compare West and East in the Middle Ages — 
the theologians, not the laity — no impression is stronger than 
that the former knew the fear of the judge to which the latter 
had become indifferent. It was the restless element in the life 
of faith of the West; it sustained the thought of forgiveness of 
sins ; it accordingly made the reformation of Catholicism possible. 
And any reformation, if it should ever take place in the Greek 
Church, will begin by restoring the conviction of the respons- 
ibility of every individual soul, emphasising the judgment, and 
thus gaining the fixed point from which to cast down the walls 
of dogmatics. 

Literature. — Hermann, Gregorii Nysseni sententiae de salute 
adipiscenda, 1875. H. Schultz, Die Lehre von der Gottheit 
Christi, 1881. Kattenbusch, Kritische Studien der Symbolik, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 1878, p. 94 ff. Ritschl, Die Christi. 
Lehre v. d. Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 2 Ed., Vol. I., 
pp. 3 — 21. Kattenbusch, Konfessionskunde I., p. 296 ff. On 
Monachism, especially in Russia, see Frank, Russ. Kirche, p. 190 ff. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND AUTHORITIES; OR, SCRIPTURE, 

TRADITION, AND THE CHURCH. 

The extent and authority of the Catholic authorities were 
already substantially fixed at the beginning of the fourth century, 
though their mutual relations and the manner of using them in 
detail were not. * Among the parties which contended over the 
correct definition of the dogma of redemption, they had to a 
certain degree become undoubtedly subjects of controversy. 
The great opposition between a more liberal theology and pure 
traditionalism was based upon a diflference in the way of looking 
at the authorities. But this opposition never culminated in a 
clear contrast of principles. Consequently, theologians had no 
occasion to frame a special doctrine of the Church and the 
authorities — Scripture and tradition. The need was not, as in 
the case of the dogma of redemption, so pressing as to lead 
men to adopt the perilous and obnoxious course of formulating 
laws of faith anew. The petty skirmishes, however, with more 
or less obscure theologians and reformers, who point-blank ob- 
jected to this or that portion of the traditional basis, did not 
come before the great tribunal of the Church, and the conflict 
with Manichaeans, Paulicians, Euchites, and Bogomilians, has 
left no trace in the history of dogma. ' 

* See the account given in Vol. II., pp. i8 — 127, and elsewhere. 

' The opposition to the Eustathians and Andians (see the Acts of the Synod of 
Gangra and Epiph. 11. 70) does not belong to this section; for it arose from a 
different conception of the obligatoriness of the monk's life on Christians. On the 
contrary, it is noteworthy that Aerius, once a friend of Eustathius (Epiph. H. 75) 
not only maintained the original identity of bishops and presbyters — that had also 
been done, and supported from the N. T., by Jerome and the theologians of Antioch — 
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Still, changes took place in the period between Eusebius and 
Johannes Damascenus. They followed simply the altered re- 
quirements of the Church. They gave utterance to the increased 
traditionalism. Necessity became a virtue, i,e,, every new point 
which was felt to be needed in order to preserve the unity of 
the Church, or to adapt its institutions to the taste of the time, 
was inserted in the list of authorities. This method was in 
vogue even in the third century. It was now only further and 
further extended. But it is hard to fix its results, since at that 
time there was no fixity and there could be none, from the 
nature of the principle that the state of the Church at any time 
was to be declared as in every respect the traditional one. * 

I . Holy Scripture, ' 

To the two Testaments a unique authority was ascribed. 
They were the Holy Scriptures kxt^ i^ox^v ; every doctrine had 

but he made the question an articulus stantis ei cadenlis eccUsiut. We cannot now 
determine what motive influenced him. The attack of MarceUus of Ancyra on the 
foundations of the prevalent theology, and his argument that the dogma was 
essentially 4v3p«T/vif5 ^owAiJc t* kou yvw/t^ifc, are of incomparably greater significance 
in principle. But his arguments were not understood, and produced no effect. Mean- 
while, the basis of the whole structure of the Catholic Church in the East was at 
no time left unassailed. The Church has never embraced everything which was, 
and might be, named Christian. After the Marcionites and the older sects had 
retired from the stage, or had fused with the Manichaeans, Paulicians, Euchites, and 
Bogomilians, etc., came upon the scene. These Churches contested the Catholic 
foundations as the Marcionites and Manichaeans had done; they accepted neither 
the Catholic Canon, nor the hierarchical order and tradition. They succeeded, in 
part, in creating lasting, comprehensive, and exclusive systems, and afforded work 
to Byzantine theologians and politicians for centuries. But important as it is to 
assert their existence, they have no place in the history of dogma; for at no time 
had they any influence whatever on the formation of dogma in the East ; they have 
left no effect on the Church. Therefore general Church history has alone to deal 
with them. 

1 The view held of the apostolate of the twelve first fully reached its Catholic 
level in the fourth and fifth centuries. The Apostles were (i) missionaries who had 
traversed the whole world and performed unheard of miracles, (2) the rulers of the 
Churches, (3) teachers and law-givers in succession to Christ, having given in speech 
and writing to the least detail all the regulations necessary to the Church for faith 
and morals, (4) the authors of the order of worship, the liturgy, (5) heroic ascetics 
and fathers of monachism, (6) though hesitatingly, the mediators of salvation. 

2 See histories of the Canon by Holtzmann, Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber 
*''Kanon"); Weiss, Westcott, and especially Zahn. Overbeck, Z. Gesch. des Kanons, 
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to be proved out of them, in other words, opinions that held 
something necessary to faith which did not occur in Scripture, 
had no absolute validity. Any one who declared that he took 
his stand on Scripture alone did not assume an uncatholic 
attitude. This view of the Holy Scriptures presupposed that 
their extent was strictly defined, and placed beyond all doubt. 
But this supposition was for centuries contradicted by the ac- 
tual facts, which, however, were concealed, partly because men 
neither would nor dared look at them, partly because they really 
did not see them. The theologfians of Antioch, and especially 
Theodore, criticised on internal and external grounds the contents 
of the Canon, as these were gradually being fixed ; but in doing so 
even they were guided by an ecclesiastical tradition. Their criti- 
cism still had its supporters in the sixth century, and its influence 
extended not only to Persia, but even, through Junilius, to the 
West. But neither the spirit of the criticism nor its results ever 
made any impression whatever on the great Church. * 

As regards the O. T., the oldest and most revered of the 
Greek Fathers followed Melito and Origen, and only recognised 
the 22 — 24 books of the Hebrew Canon, ' according to the 
others in the Alexandrian Canon only a secondary validity, or 
none at all. While there was some hesitation about the Book 
of Esther, and that not only in Antioch, this decision obtained 

1880. The controversy with the Jews as to the possession and exposition of the 
O. T. still continued in the Byzantine period; see on this McGiffert, Dialogue 
between a Christian and a Jew, entitled *Ayr/^oAif n»wta'KOv k»i ^/Xuvoq x.r.A. . . . 
together with a discussion of Christian polemics against the Jews. New York, 1889, 

* On the attitude of Theodore and his disciples to the Canon, see the thorough 
investigations of Kihn (Theodorus von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus, 1880). 
Theodore rejected from the O. T., Job, the Song of Songs, Chronicles, Ezra and 
Xehemiah, Esther, and the inscriptions of the Psalms; see I^ontius Byz. Contra 
Nestor, et Eutych. L. III., ch. 13—17, Migne T. 86, p. 1365 sq. The fifth Synod 
expressly condemned Theodore's criticism and interpretation of Job and the Song 
of Songs, as well as his idea of inspiration in reference to Solomon's writings, and 
his exposition of some of the Psalms. On Theodore's prestige in Nisibis, see Kihn, 
P* 333 ^' j OQ Junilius' dependence on him, 1. c, 350 — 382. For the dependence of 
the Neslorian Canon on Theodore's, see Noeldeke in the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1868, 
St. 46, p. 1826 and Kihn, 1. c.,, 336. 

2 Authoritative were especially the views of Athanasius, Cyril of Jerus. and 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who reckoned only 22 Books; see also the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (363 ? inautheutic ?). 
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in the Greek Churches, though divergences were not wanting 
in provincial communities. But it was always in danger of 
being disregarded, for the sacred books were continually tran- 
scribed from the LXX. ; and so, as a rule, those writings, ex- 
cluded in theory, were copied along with the others. The legend 
of the genesis of the LXX., again, was always highly valued, 
and it seemed to imply the sacredness of the whole translation. 
Yet it was only in consequence of the attempts at union with 
the Roman Church in the Middle Ages, and still more after 
the ill-fated enterprise of Cyrillus Lucaris (17th century), 
that the Greek Church was persuaded to give up the Hebrew 
and adopt the Alexandrian and Roman Canon. But a binding, 
official declaration never followed; the passiveness and thought- 
lessness with which it changed, or upturned its position in so 
important a question, is extraordinarily characteristic of the 
modern Graeco-Slavic Church. The question is not even yet 
decided, and there are distinguished Russian theologians, who 
regard the books of the Hebrew Canon as being alone strictly 
canonical. They are, however, growing ever fewer. * In the 
Western Church a state of complete uncertainty still prevailed 
in the fourth century as to the extent of the O. T. But the 
Latin Bible, complete copies of which may not have been very 
common, was a translation of the LXX. This fact was more 
potent than the historical views which found their way into the 
West from the East, in a disjointed form, and for whose 
triumph Jerome had laboured. Augustine, who was ignorant of 
Biblical criticism, held to the current Latin collection (see, e.g.y 
his list in De doct. christ. II., 8), and at the Synods of Hippo, 
A.D. 393 (can. 36), and Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47), the Alex- 
andrian Canon was adopted. The decision that the Roman 
Church was to be asked for a confirmation of this conclusion 
does not seem to have been carried out. From that date the 
Hebrew Canon was departed from in the West, though the 
view of Athanasius, conveyed to it by Rufinus, and the decision 
of Jerome, exerted a quiet influence, and even apart from this 

* See Gass, Symbolik der griechischen Kirche, p. 97 ff.; Strack, Kanon des 
A. T. in Prot. R.-E., Vol. VII. 2, p. 412 ff. The reader is referred to this article and 
to Introductions to the O. T. for details. Kattenbusch, Confessionskunde I., p 292. 
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some uncertainty — e,g.<, in the case of 4 Esra, the Pastor of 
Hermas, etc., — still remained.* Cassiodorus seems to have taken 
a very important part in finally shaping the Latin Bible. But 
we cannot by any means describe the attitude of the West as 
uncritical. It only avoided the inconsistency into which scholars 
had fallen in extolling the LXX. as a divinely composed and 
authentic work, while they ranked the Hebrew Bible above it. 
As regards the N. T., the Alexandrian Church accepted the 
Western collection in the time of Origen, and in the course of 
the third century most of the others, though not yet all, ' seem 
to have followed its example. In so far as any reflection 
was given to their historical characteristics, the Scriptures were 
regarded as Apostolic-catholic, and were acknowledged to con- 
tain the real sources of evidence for Christian doctrine. But 
the principle of apostolicity could not be strictly carried out. 
In many national Churches apostolic writings were known and 
revered ^lirhich were not found in the Western collection, and 
conversely, it was not always possible to perceive the Apostolic 
origin and Catholic recognition of a received book. Origen 
already therefore adopted the idea, consonant to the spirit of 
antiquity, that the collection embraced those books about whose 
title a general agreement had prevailed from the earliest times. 
Canonicity was decided by unanimous testimony. But even 
this principle did not meet the whole case; Origen himself 
violated it in forming the group of seven Catholic Epistles. 
Yet it became the established rule, and put an end to any 
consideration of the question based on criticism of the facts. 

* Gregory I. (Moral XIX. 13) thought it necessary to excuse himself for arguing 
from Maccabees. 

' Thus Syrian Churches still used Tatian's Diatessaron in the fourth century ; and in 
a few circles among them there were retained in the Canon, the apocryphal correspon- 
dence of the Corinthians and Paul, the two Epp. of Clement, nay, even the Ep. of 
Clement de virginitate. On the other hand, some books were wanting. Not a few 
apocryphal writings held an undefined rank in the Syrian Patriarchate. In a word, 
the old Roman Canon, expanded in the course of the third century in Alexandria, 
did not get the length of being acknowledged in vast territories of the East 
proper. In spite of the association of the Apostolic Epistles with the Gospels, the 
higher rank peculiar to the latter was not done away with as late as the fourth 
century. Alexander of Alexandria (in Theodoret H. E. I. 4) describes the contents 
of Holy Scripture briefly as ^Law, Prophets, and Gospels.* 
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Eusebius, who was a very important authority, and who — if we 
are to understand the passage so — had been commissioned by 
the Emperor to prepare standard Bibles, followed the view of 
Origen ; yet in the case of one book, the Apocalypse, he expressed 
his dislike in a way that ran counter to the principle of the 
Canon. The three, or four, categories, in which he required to 
arrange the books, show that men were struggling with a diffi- 
culty not to be solved in this way, which could only be solved 
by time with its power to hallow all inconsistencies. * If we 
collected statistically all the Eastern information we possess 
concerning the extent of the N. T. from the date of Eusebius 
up to the destruction of Constantinople — direct and indirect 
statements by Church Fathers, Synodal decisions, Bible manu- 
scripts and indices from the Churches of various provinces, and 
especially Syria — we would be forced to the conclusion that 
complete confusion and uncertainty prevailed. * But this view 
would be erroneous. We have to multiply by hundreds the 
lists which enumerate 26 (27) books, />., the Acknowledged and 
the Disputed melioris notce of Eusebius. — Athanasius' Festival 
Epistle, A.D. 367, was of paramount importance in settling the 
complete equality of these two classes in the Patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Constantinople and in the West. — On the other 
hand, apart from the Syrian Churches, ' the lists which diverge 

* On the efforts of Eusebius to fix the extent of the N. T., see Texte und 
Untersuch. zur altchristl. Litteratur-Geschichte, Vol. II. I, 2, p. 5 ff. 

2 Almost everything which was esteemed in quite different circumstances in the 
earliest period, is to be again found somewhere or other in the Byzantine age. Most 
instructive is the history of Clement's Epistles and Ilermas. Conversely, the old 
doubts also remain and even new ones emerge (Philemon, seejerome in his preface 
to the Epistle). 

3 The N. T. had a peculiar history in the Syrian Churches, which has not yet 
been written ; see Nestle, ' Syrische Bibelubersetzungen ' in the Prot. R.-E. Vol. XV. ; 
Bathgen's work on the Syrus Cureton. 1885, and my 'das N. T. um dasJahr20o' 
(1888). It is more than questionable whether Theodore of Mopsuestia did any 
independent criticism on the extent of the N. T. He, probably, simply adhered to 
the Canon of his Church, which then of the Catholic Epistles only admitted 
I Peter and I John, and rejected the Apocalypse; see Kihn, 1. c, 65 ff. and the 
Canon of Chrysostom. While the whole Church was substantially agreed about the 
extent of the N. T., from the end of the fourth century, wide districts in the Pa- 
triarchate of Antioch retained their separate traditions. Only we must not forget 
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frc>m the above owe their existence either to a badly applied 
sciholarship, or to individual reminiscences, in rare cases to a 
dijvergent usage on the part of provincial Churches. From the 
eifid of the fourth century real unanimity prevailed, in the main, 
as> to the contents of the N. T. and the authorship of the 
separate books, in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Alexandria, and 
tlie West. Apart from doubts of Idng standing, yet ineffectual 
and isolated, about the Catholic Epistles (and Philemon?), the 
C'ne exception was John's Revelation, for which Eusebius' ver- 
dict was momentous. * But even in this case attempts to come 
to a decision were given up: the book was shelved, and re- 
emerged, from the circles in which it had maintained its ground, 
without exciting any controversy worth mentioning. The dis- 
quieting distinction between Acknowledged and Disputed books, 
abolished by Athanasius, was but very seldom of any conse- 
quence in practice; but scholars still recalled it here and there. 
When the collection was limited to 26 (27) books, the reading 
of others in the Church was, from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, more strictly prohibited, But even at the beginning of 
the fifth, men in a position to know, like Jerome and Sozomen, 
can tell us that the prohibition was here and there unknown 
or disregarded. Some primitive Christian writings were thus in 
use in the Churches down to the fifth century and later ; but the 
Monophysite Churches preserved, as a monkish protest against 
the spiritualism of Origen, Jewish Apocalypses revised by 
Christians and belonging to the earliest period, and the barbar- 
ism into which they fell spread a protective covering over 
these writings. ' 

The details are obscure of the way in which the Western 

that the vast majority even of these had accepted the Roman Canon of undisputed 
books in the second half of the third century. But the agreement went no further; 
for from the fourth century they would take no more instruction from Alexandria. 

> For the rest, Weiss has rightly shown (Kinleitung in das N. T., p. 98) that 
the extent to which the Apocalypse was rejected, has been somewhat exaggerated. 
Extremely noteworthy is the view of Didymus on 2 Peter (Enarrat. in epp. cathol.) : 
"Non est ignorandum prxsentem epistolam esse falsatam, qnx licet publicetur non 
tamen in canone est." 

' In the Byzantine Church also Apocalypses continued to be read, and new 
ones were constantly being produced. 
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Church obtained the Epistle of James, second Peter, and thilti 
John. The Epistle to the Hebrews, not unknown to it fro|m 
the first, it received in the fourth century as a Pauline coi 
position, from the East, through the famous intermediariels. 
Those same men did away with all uncertainty at the close qif 
the fourth century on the ground of the decisions given b^ 
Eusebius and Athanasius. The 27 books, i.e.y the Canon af 
Athanasius, were alone recognised at the Synods of Hippo and 
Carthage (397), and this result was confirmed by Augustine's 
authority (see, e.g., De doctr. christ. II. 8) without any general 
declaration having been made. ' But the sharper the line drawn 
between the collection and all other writings, the more suspi- 
cious must those have appeared whose title could lead, or had 
once admittedly led, to a claim for recognition as Catholic and 
Apostolic. The category of "apocryphal** in which they had 
formerly been placed, solely in order to mark the alleged or 
real absence of general testimony in their favour, now obtained 
more and more an additional meaning; they were of unknown 
origin, or 'fabricated*, and this was often supplemented by the 
charge of being * heretical *. But however great the gulf between 
the canonical and uncanonical books, it is impossible to con- 

* See also under this head the verdict, freer because dependent on Theodore, 
"which Junilius passed on the Catholic Epistles. Critical investigations have not yet 
arrived at a final result regarding the Decretum Gelasii. Augustine himself has not 
failed, besides, to notice the doubts that existed in his time; see Retractat. II. 4, 2. 
In his De pecc. mer. I. 27, he still leaves the Ep. to the Hebrews unassigned. In 
De doctr. christ. II. 8, he writes : *' In canonicis autem scripturis ecclesiarum catho- 
licarum quam plurimum auctoritatem sequatur, inter quas sane illx sint, qux 
apostolicas sedes habere et epistolas accipere meruerunt.'* Accordingly, this principle 
still holds. "Tenebit igitur hunc modum in scripturis canonicis, ut eas quae ab 
omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catholicis, praeponat eis quas quxdam non accipiunt; 
in iis vero quae non accipiuntur ab omnibus, proeponat eas, quas plures gravioresque 
accipiunt eis, quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis ecclesiae tenent. Si autem alias 
invcnerit a pluribus, alias a gravioribus haberi, quamquam hoc facile inveniri non 
|x>ssit, sequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas puto." Since the older copies of 
the Bible continued to be transcribed, uniformity had not been secured. It is true 
we no longer possess western Bibles whose contents are limited to the earliest 
Roman Canon— Gospels, Acts, 13 Pauline Ep., i and 2 John, i Peter, Jude, Reve- 
lation — but we have them with an Ep. to the Laodiceans, the Pastor (though in 
the O. T.), and even with the apocryphal correspondence of the Corinthians and 
Paul. 
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ceal the fact that the Church never published a general decision, 
excluding all doubt, on the extent of the Canon in ancient 
times. The Canon of Augustine was adopted by Pope Innocent I, 
(Ep. 6, ch. 7, ad Exsuperium). 

With the complete elaboration of the conception of canonical 
books, every other description applied to them gave way to 
the idea of their divinity. * What could any predicate signify 
compared with the conviction that they had been composed 
by the Holy Ghost himself? Therefore the categories of canon- 
ical and inspired writings coincided, nay, inspiration in its 
highest sense was limited to the canonical books. The belief 
in inspiration was necessarily attended by the duty of pneu- 
matic or allegorical exegesis. This sacred art was then prac- 
tised by all, who were able thus to disregard the results of 
any other kind of exposition. The problems which pneumatic 
exegesis, praised even by cultured Hellenists, * had to solve, 
were mainly the following. It had (i) to demonstrate the agree- 
ment between the two Testaments, in other words; to christi- 
anise the O. T. completely, to discover prophecy every- 
where, to get rid of the literal meaning where it was ob- 
noxious, and to repel Jewish claims ; ' (2) to harmonise the 
statements of Holy Scripture with the prevailing dogmatics ; (3) 
to furnish every text with a profound meaning, one valuable 
for the time. Exegesis became a kind of black art, and Augus- 
tine was not the only man who was delivered from Manicha^an, 
by Biblical, Alchemy. 

But while these tasks were generally fixed, a sure and un- 
varying method was still wanting. * Even the principles of 

* The conception that the canonical books were solemnly set apart, occurs first 
in Athanasius; the Alexandrians, however, including Origeh, had the idea and 
even the word before him (Orig. Prolog, in Cantic). Athanasius writes in his 
Festival Ep. rk xavovi^Sixevx Koci 'xetpuioUvrx xto'rtvdivret rt $t7a tlvat /3//3a/«. 

' The Neoplatonic opponents oftheChurch were not quite honest, they were rather 
talking iiethtKrixS^^ when they objected to the allegorical method of interpreting 
Holy Scripture. They treated their own sacred writings in exactly the same way. 

' Sozomen says (H. E. V. 22) that the Jews were more readily seduced to 
heathenism, because they only interpreted Holy Scripture Tp^^ p>fT^v, and not t^oc 
UMpietv. 

* Thus Arians and Orthodox sometimes appealed to the same texts. But the 
impossibility of drawing up a rule deciding how far the letter of Scripture H<"a& 
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Origen were not strictiy retained. * On the other hand, the 
historical antiquarian interest, which he had awakened, in Holy 
Scripture, continued to exert its influence. It not only lasted 
up to the fifth century, ' but it also exerted a critical and re- 
authoritative, caused more anxiety. Had God a human form, eyes, or voice ; was 
Paradise situated on the earth; did the dead rise with all their bodily members, 
even with their hair, etc.? — to all these and a hundred similar questions there was 
no sure answer, and consequently disputes arose between adherents of one and 
the same confession. All had to allegorise, and, in turn, all had to take certain 
texts literally. But what a difference existed between an Epiphanius and a Gregory 
of Nyssa, and how many shades of belief there were between the crude anthro- 
pomorphists and the spiritualists! The latter, as a rule, had reason to dread the 
arguments, and frequently the fists, ofthe former; they could not but be anxious about 
their own orthodoxy, for the old regula was on the side of their opponents, and 
the most absurd opinion had the prejudice that it was the most pious in its favour. 
Ultimately, in the course of the fifth century, a sort of common sense established 
itself, which could be taken as forming, with regard to the anthropomorphists, a 
middle line between the exegetic methods of Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria, 
and .which had been anticipated by a few Fathers of the fourth century. Yet not 
many concessions were made to the anthropomorphists. Even Antiochians like 
Theodore had become suspected of an anthropomorphism incompatible with the 
honour of God (see Johannes Philoponus, De creat. mundi, I. 22. in Gallandi XII., 
p. 496). He who did not rise from the turpitudo litter<B ad decorem intelligentia 
spiritalis (Jerome ad Amos. 2) might come under suspicion of heresy. But, on the 
other hand, the Cappadocians themselves opposed those who allegorised "too 
much", and thus approximated too closely to heathen philosophers: and after a 
part of Origen's expositions had passed into the traditional possessions of the 
Church, the rest was declared heretical. Even before this Epiphanius had written 
(H. 61, ch. 6): n^vra rk 6i7a pyifieiTx ovk »/iXii'yoptect iiirui^ «AA« *« '^X'** ^X'*'* 
6toiptaQ ii ittrm xai ectv^viot^. Origen's thorough-going principle that ^^God can 
say and do nothing, which is not good and just", by which he criticised and 
occasionally set aside the letter of Scripture, was too bold for the Epigoni with 
their faith in authority. God had done what Scripture said of him, and what God 
did was good. This principle not only ruined all lucid science, but also deprived 
the Church of the intrinsic completeness of her creed. Yet we must not minimise 
the result of the compromise made in the fourth and fifth centuries, between the 
literal, allegorical, and typical methods of interpreting Scripture; for it has held 
its ground up to the present day in a way really identical in all Churches, and 
it se^ms to possess no small power to convince. 

* For Origen's principles see Vol. II., p. 346. 

« Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome are links in a chain of scholarly tradition and 
work. The succession, however, marked a descent not only in point of time. The 
attitude of Jerome and the conflicts in which he was involved show at the same 
time that the age no longer tolerated independent scholarship in historical criticism. 
Therefore it ceased after Jerome; such work was coufmed to registering antiquarian 
notices, even doubtful ones, which were accepted without reflection, since, having 
entered into the stock of tradition, they no longer roused criticism. 
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strictive influence on pneumatic exegesis. ^ This was the case 
among the scholars of Antioch. Diodorus and Theodore tried, 
following the precedent set by Lucian and Dorotheus, to form 
an inner connection between the pneumatic and the grammatico- 
historical exegesis. It cannot be held that this gave rise to a 
more rational method, or one more tenable from the critical 
standpoint. Yet in detail they followed sound principles. These 
again had been already pared down by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret in favour of the dominant method, but they lasted in the 
Nestorian Church and its schools as long as science existed 
there at all, and their influence extended into the West through 
Junilius. ' 

* Besides, when driven by necessity, /./., when brought face to face with in- 
convenient passages of Scripture, a way was found out of the difBcuhy in the 
demand that the historical occasion of the text must be carefully weighed. Thus 
Athanasius writes (Orat. c. Arian. I. 54), when setting himself to refute the Scrip- 
tural proofs of the Arians, and finding that he is in considerable straits: 6i7 it, 
Mt; tTt Tiff'ifc riiQ 6t/aQ yp»^^Q TpoaiiKti feottlv xeti &veeyK0u6v io'Ttv^ oVret k»i 
ivraGQut xai* ^v tlvtv 6 &ir69ro?iOti KUiphv k»1 rd xpSretTov km rd wpSyixa, hSvtp 
^iypu^s^ 9rt9'TtSQ lieAatf«/3^vf /v, Yv» f«H veipk recCrec Hj kou Tup^ 'irtp6v ri rovrmv &yvoSv 
^ »v«ytyvM9Ktiv '4%9» rifc <^A«fd/vi}« hecvo/ecQ yivtirxi. The same contention was often 
upheld in earlier times by Tertullian when driven into a comer by the exegesis of 
the Marcionites (see De pnescr. adv. Marc. II. — V.). The exegetical "principle " of 
the Fathers gradually became the complexut opposite rum ; 1.^., when the literal 
meaning was disturbing, then it was, in the words of Gregory of Nazianzus, (Orat. 
XXXI. 3): 'ivivfjiei riiQ aa-tfiiiXQ ia-riv 1} ^M/« roC yp^fJiixaroQ: or mensi)oke of the 
turpitudo littera^ the Jewish understanding of Scripture, the necessity of considering 
historical circumstances or the like. But if " advanced" theologians produced suspected 
allegorical explanations, then the cry was raised «c 5fpCj '';C", Holy Scripture is 
not to be understood according to Plato, etc. 

* The distinction between Alexandrian — Origenistic — and Antiochene exegesis 
does not consist in the representatives of the latter having rejected wholesale the 
spiritual meaning. They rather recognised it, but they tried to determine it typi- 
cally from the literal meaning. While the Alexandrians avowedly set aside the 
literal meaning in many passages, and attached the pneumatic sense to texts by 
some sort of device, the Antiochenes started from the literal meaning, seeking to 
discover it by all the means of a sound exegesis, and then showed that the nar- 
rative concerned was a vKik rSv fitxxivruv^ a type created by God, which had 
been fulfilled by Jesus Christ. They set up definite rules for the discovery of the 
literal meaning as well as for that of the typical and allegorical sense (df wp/ix, not 
^AAtfyof/ot), which lay not in the words, but the realities, persons, and events de- 
signate<l by the words. The rules are strikingly like those of the Federal theolo- 
gians — Cocceius — and the school of Ilofmann; the method of the author of the 
Hebrews furnished their model. This procedure had various results. First^ the 
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The West received through Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Rufinus, the erudite pneumatic method of the Greeks, as prac- 
tised especially by the Cappadocians. Before this, and for a 
few decades afterwards, the exegesis of the West was mainly 

method of Philo aad Orif>eQ followed by the Alexandrians was strenuously opposed 
both in independent treatises, and in connection with exegesis. Secondly, an eflfoit 
was made to give the literal meaning in all cases its due; thus Diodorus says in 
the Catena of Nicephorus (Leipz. 1 772, I. p. 524) : roC a?i?iiiyoptKoC ro /a-roptxh 
TA«7tf-Tov Urov yrpoTifJiSiiMtv. Thirdly, a real covenant was accordingly recognised 
between God and the Jewish people, and that nation was accorded its significant 
place in the history of salvation: the " history of salvation ** which thus originated 
differed essentially from that of Irenxus (see Vol. II., p. 305). Fourthly and finally, 
the number of directly Messianic passages in the O. T. became extraordioarily 
limited; while, according to pneumatic exegesis, everything in the O. T. was in a 
sense directly Messianic, i.e , Christian, the Antiochenes only retained a few Such 
passages. The horizon of O. T. authors was more correctly defined. Theodore 
decidedly disputed the presence of anything in the O. T. about the Son of God 
or the Trinity. Further, the Antiochenes distinguished grades of inspiration, namely, 
the spirit of prophecy, and that of wisdom, and they placed the former far al>ove 
the latter. Although the advance of this exegesis on the Alexandrian is obvious, 
yet it is seriously defective in completeness and consistency in method. First, the 
Antiochenes, in spite of their polemic against the older expositors — Ilippolytus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Apollinaris, Didymus, and Jerome — could not altogether divest them- 
selves of the old principle of the authoritative interpretation of Scripture; "they 
regarded the old traditional doctrine, the exposition given by the Fathers, and the 
definitions of Synods, as the standard and touch-stone of agreement with the creed 
of the Church, and they made of this rule what use they pleased " ; from this source 
their attitude became somewhat uncertain. Secondly, they only rarely succeeded in 
criticising the literal meaning historically; where they did, they employed rational- 
istic interpretations, and accordingly their procedure approximated to Origen's 
speculative exegesis, yet without following any fixed principle. Thirdly, their typolo- 
gical exegesis also often bordered very closely on the allegorical, and since they assumed 
a double sense in Scripture, they did not remove, but only disguised, the fundamental 
error of current exegesis. Fourthly, they could not make clear the difference between the 
C). T. and the N. T., because, in spite of their assumption of different degrees of 
inspiration, they placed the O. T. prophets on a level with the Apostles; see 
Theodore, Comment, on Neh. I. in Migne, T. LXVL, p. 402 : rifc auriiQ roV ayiov 
Tveu/jLecroQ X^P^'^'^C oY ri xetXati fitrtlxov koii ol r^ rif^ xxiv^Q itetdviKtiQ vxtiptrouf^fvoi 
fiva-riip/ta. Finally, by assuming directly Messianic passages in the O. T. they gave 
up their own position, and placed themselves at the mercy of their opponents. 

See later for the history of the school of Antioch, especially its relation to 
Aristotle. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Kirche, p. 126 if. Fritzsche, de 
Theod, Mops, vita et scriptis, Halae, 1836. Above all, the works of Kihn, Die 
Bedeutung der Antioch. 5>chule a. d. exeget. Gebiete (1866), and Theodor von 
Mopsuestia und Junilius als Exegeten (1880), where the older literature is given. 
Svvete, Theodori ep. Mops, in cpp. Pauli Comment. Cambridge, 1880, 1881. 
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characterised by absence of system; along with reverence for 
the letter we find all sorts of allegorical explanations, and in 
turn a predilection for a dramatic close to earthly history. 
Jerome was far from having fixed exegetic principles, since he 
allegorised against his better knowledge wherever the orthodox 
confession required it. In his time Tychonius, a Donatist, drew 
up for the interpretation of Holy Scripture seven rules which 
were to remove all difficulties (Augustine, De doctr. christ. III. 
30 sq.). * These were adopted by Augustine in his work * On 
Christian Science*, which, subject as it is to the errors of the 
age, is a glorious memorial of the great Bishop's love of truth, 
and evangelical feeling. Of evangelical feeling, in so far as 
Augustine, in opposition to all biblicism, declared the study of 
Holy Scripture to be merely the path towards love; he who 
possessed love, no longer needed the Scripture, he lived with 
Christ and God ; accordingly he had ceased to require separate 
* saving truths *, for he lived in truth and love. ' 



1 These rules arc of material importance (for theology). The first treats of the 
Lord and his body: /.^., we must and may apply the truth concerning the Lord 
to the Church, and z/ice versa^ since they form one person ; only in this way do 
we frequently get a correct sense. The second deals with the bi-partite body of 
the Lord: we must carefully consider whether the true or the empirical Church is 
meant. The third takes up the promises and the law, /.^., the spirit and letter; 
the fourth treats of genus and species: we must observe the extent to which texts 
apply; the fifth, of the dates: we must harmonise contradictory dates by a fixed 
method, and understand certain stereotyped numbers as symbolical. The sixth 
discusses repetition : /./., we have frequently to refrain from assuming a chronolo- 
gical order, where such an order appears to exist, and the seventh deals with the 
devil and his body, /./., the devil and the godless, many things referring to the 
latter which are said of the devil and vice versa ^see the first rule. 

3 The thought wavers between that of Origen, who also elevates himself above 
the historical Christ, and the genuinely evangelical idea that the Christian must 
stop short at " means of salvation " ; see De doctr. I. 34 : " Nulla res in via (ad 
deum) tenere nos debet, quando nee ipse dominus, in quantum via nostra esse 
dignatus est, tenere nos voluerit, sed transire ; ne rebus temporalibus, quamvis ab 
illo pro salute nostra susceptis et gestis, hoereamus infirmiter, sed per eas potius 
curramus alacriter etc." In ch. 35 love is held up as the exclusive goal: ch. 36 
teaches that no one has understood Scripture who has not been led by it lo love 
God and his neighbour; but if he has been led to this love, then he loses nothing 
by failing to hit on the correct sense of detached texts: in that case he is deceived, 
but without guilt: ^* Quisquis in scripturis (I. 37) aliud sentit quam ille Q^v«^t\Ys»^ 
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But this thought of the book does not give its prevailing 
colour; this is furnished^ on the contrary, by the other ideas 
that Scripture is the only way by which to come to God and 
Christ, that it is to be interpreted by the rule of faith, that 
obscure passages are to be explained by clear ones, and that 
the literal meaning, where offensive, must yield to the deeper 
sense. The numerous hermeneutic rules set up by Augustine, * 
which are so many expedients and very like Origen's methodic 
principles, determined the nature of exegesis in later periods in the 
West. In connection with whatever else was derived from the East, 
the view that there was a triple and fourfold meaning in Scripture 
became a fixed doctrine. ' The little book by Junilius which 

illis non mentientibus fallitur; sed tamen, ut dicere cceperam, si ea sententia falli- 
lur, qua sedificet caritatem, quae finis pnccepti est, ita fallitur ac si quisquam errors 
deserens viam, eo tamen per agrum pergat, quo etiam via ilia perducit." Augustine 
says indeed (I.e.): ^^titubabit fides, si divinarum scripturarum vacillat auctoritas/' 
but, on the other hand (I. 39): "Homo, fide, spe et caritate subnixus eaque incon- 
cusse retinens, non indiget scripturis nhi ad alios instruendos. Itaque multi per 
hxc tria etiam in solitudine sine codicibus vivunt . . . Quibus tamen quasi machinis 
tanta fidei, spei et caritatis in eis surrexit instructio, ut perfectum aliquid tenentes^ 
ea quae sunt ex parte non quaerant; perfectum sane, quantum in hac vita potest." 
This forcible way of assigning a practical purpose to the reading of Scripture and 
the understanding at the root of it, viz., that it was the whole that was of im- 
portance, is the opposite of the conception that Scripture embraces innumerable 
mysteries; but an affinity exists far down between them, inasmuch as Augustine 
seems to reserve to the monks the state in which Scripture is not required, and 
he borders on the belief of Origen (I. 34) that the Christ of history belongs to 
the past for him who lives in love. The whole conception is first found, besides, 
in the description by the Valentinian school of the perfect Gnostic; see Excerpta 
ex Theodoto, ch. 27: toC ^\ '4ti 7p«^*fc ^oct iia^^vsat; Kardp^wiiet r$ "^^XV i'^'Vf 
T^ Koc$ap& yivofAgvij!^ Uxov k»} ce^toGroci 7rp6crtaxov xpoQ xpderMVOv Qsbv 6p&v ; besides 
Augustine expressly argued against those who supposed they could dispense with 
Scripture from the start, and appealed to an inner revelation (see the Pnefat. to 
De doctr. christ.). He puts it beyond doubt that he who uses Scripture must bow 
to its authority even where he does not understand it. 

* See the second and especially the third book of the work quoted. The second 
contains a short and precise review of all branches of knowledge which are 
collectively perceived to spring from heathenism, and it states which may and must be 
used by the Christian, and to what extent. The third book contains the hermeneutics 
proper. 

' See Eucherius of Lyons, liber formularum spiritalis intelligentioe ad Veranium 
filium, in Migne, Ser. lat. T. 50, p. 727. In later times the mnemonic formula was 
composed: Li tier a gesta docet, quid credas allegoria^ 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 
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contained the Antiochene system of hermeneutics as handed 
down at Nisibis, although much read, made few changes. But 
it was exceedingly significant that Augustine, in spite of his 
view that it was only a means, had placed the Bible on such 
a pinnacle that all theologians who afterwards took their stand 
upon it alone as against tradition, were able to appeal to him. 
As a matter of fact Scripture held quite a different place in the 
Church life of the West from that in the East: it came more 
into the foreground. That also is to be explained, above all, 
by the influence of Augustine, * and the deficiency of the 
West in speculative ability. ' 

As the Church had never published a general decree, ex- 
clusive of all doubt, on the extent of Scripture, it had also 
failed to publish one concerning its characteristics. Freedom 
from error was generally deduced from inspiration, and it was, 
as a rule, referred to the very words. But on the other hand, 
an attempt was made here and there to leave room for the 
individuality and historical limitation of the authors ; minor in- 
consistencies were not wholly denied (see even Aug., De con- 
sensu evang.) ; and exegesis was often practised as if the strict 
dogma of inspiration did not exist. ' A clear idea of the sufR- 

* The work "On Christian Science'* points to Scripture as its sole object, and 
does not discuss tradition at all. However, the latter receives its due inasmuch as 
Augustine regards the propositions of the rule of faiih — based on the Symbol — as 
the matters^ which constituted the essential contents of Scripture. In this definition 
we find the reason why dogmatics never ceased to waver between Scripture and 
the rule of faith. Yet we know that Augustine was by no means the first to hold 
this view. Even the writer of the Muratorian fragment and Irenxus knew no better, 

2 Origen taught that Christian science was the science of Scripture; Augustine 
stands upon his shoulders. But afterwards, in the East, the interest in dogmatic 
formulas became uppermost, while in the West, the Bible remained pre-eminently 
the direct source of knowledge of the faith. 

' Even the men of Antioch, by whom, Chrysostom not excepted, human elements 
were aknowledged to exist in the Bible, maintained the inspiration of other passages 
quoad litteram^ just like Origen and the Cappadocians. Augustine accepted this 
freedom from error in its strictest sense; see Ep. 82. 3 (ad Hieron.): "Ego fateor 
caritati tuoe, solis eis scriptuarum libris, qui iam canonici appellantur, didici hunc 
timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse 
firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid in eis offendero litteris, quod videatur contrarium 
veritati, nihil aliud quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem nonassecu- 
tum esse quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse non ambigam." In his 
work Dc consensu evang.^ which is particularly instructive as regards his whola 
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ciency of Scripture was certainly not reached ; it was maintained 
in general phrases, and was violated in generalities and in details. ^ 
Finally, as regards the relation of the two Testaments to each 
other, three views existed side by side. The Old Testament 
was a Christian book as well as the New: it was throughout 
the record of prophecy: it contained the true creed under cer- 
tain limitations and imperfections, and led and still leads educa- 
tionally to Christ. These points of view were adopted alter- 
nately as the occasion required. It was recognised that the 
Jewish nation had possessed a covenant with God, yet the 
consequences of this were far from being admitted. The same 
method of employing the Bible was still upheld in apologetic 
arguments as was followed by the Apologists of the second 
century, ' For the rest, even Cyril of Alexandria still brought 
"heathen prophecy" to bear in this matter, while in other re- 
spects — speaking generally — the assumption of heathen 'prophets* 
and inspired philosophers excited suspicion. 

attitude to Holy Writ, he declares that the Apostles' writings make up sufficiently 
for the absence of any by our Lord ; for the Apostles were the Lord's hands, and 
had written what he commanded. It is extremely surprising that this being the 
view taken of the Bible — and even the translation of the LXX. was held to be 
inspired — yet no one ever tx professo reflected on how the Canon was formed. 
No miracle was assumed. Even Augustine quite naively stated, sancti et docti 
homines had formed the N. T. (c. Faustum XXIL 79). Here the authority of the 
Church comes in. 

* The early Catholic Fathers had already maintained the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture, as well as the necessity of proving everything out of it; see for the 
latter point Orig. in Jerem., Hom. L c. 7 (Lomm. XV. p. ii^)\ lAAprvpx^Zit ket^stv 
rki ypx^AQ. *AfAdprvpoi yhp oci i^ifioKai itiiGv Kcit »l i^nynvst^ UnvTo/ttv-tv. Cyril 
of Jerusalem has expressed himself similarly (Cat. 4, 17: Af7 yhp tctpi rSv Ui»0 
juti ay/Mv rifc vivrsoit; iivvryipiav fi^ii rh rv%dv 'eivsv r&v 6tfci»v vocpxiiiov-Qau ypa- 
<pSir K»i {ifi oivkStt; xi^»v6Tfi«rt Koit A6yM¥ Kareta-KtvotlQ x»p»^ipt«r^m. Mifdi ifidi 
r^ rxCret trot kiyovriy etTFXSt; frto-rtya-ifli' hav Tijv xTditt^tv rSv KecT»yy$XAofiivti¥ 
ixd r&v Uitv t^ij Ai/3^c ypoc^Siv 'H a-cariiptet ykp aVrti rtfc "fivrtttQ iifiGv ouk i^ 
tvpto'iAoy/»Q, i^Xk ff$ ixoitt^tui rStv Sttuv icrrt ypx^Sv) ; cf. Athanasius (Orat. adv. 
gentes init: AlfripKtt^ fjtiv tWtv eel Hyteu xxt 6e6Tytvcrrot ypoc^ai xpdQ r^y riiQ 
iK^Uiet^ StxayytKixv). So also the Antiochenes, moreover Augustine I)e doctr. II. 9 : 
''In iis quse aperte in scriptura posita sunt, inveniuntur ilia omnia, quae continent 
fidem moresque vivendi, spem scilicet et carilatem." Vincent., Commonit. 2. 

' All the more did the use made of the O. T. for the constitution of the Church 
differ from the apologetic view. Very many of the regulations of the O. T. 
ceremonial law came once more to be highly valued by the Church, not as spir- 
itually understood, but as directly applied to ecclesiastical institutions of every sort. 
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2. Tradition, 

The authority of Holy Scripture frequently appears in the 
Fathers as something wholly abstract and despotic. It con- 
tained, in fact, a latent tendency to assert its independence of the 
conditions out of which it had arisen. But the revolution which 
was characterised by the isolation of the Bible, its deliverance 
from the authority of ecclesiastical tradition, and the annihilation 
of the latter, only took place in the sixteenth century, and even 
then it was, we know, not completely successful. In ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, on the contrary, the bond was by no means sever- 
ed which connected Scripture with the maternal organism of 
the Church. The Church, its doctrine, institutions, and consti- 
tution, were held, in and by themselves, to constitute the source 
of knowledge and the authoritative guarantee of truth. As the 
holy, Apostolic, and Catholic institution, it possessed nothing 
whatever untrue or capable of amendment either in its found- 
ations or its development. Everything in it, rather, was apo- 
stolic, and the guidance of the Church by the Holy Ghost 
had preserved this apostolic fabric from any change. This 
thought was necessarily emphasised more and more strongly in 
consequence of the development undergone by Church affairs 
in the fourth and following centuries. Since at the same time, 
however, the independent authority and the sufficiency of the 
Bible were also emphasised, there arose difficulties, in part even 
manifest inconsistencies, which were never removed. * But they 
were not clearly felt, because men always possessed the power, 
when confronted by inconvenient monitors, to carry through 
ultimately, whether in the form of dogma, or in that of order, 
whatever was required. In face of traditions become obsolete 
an appeal was made to other traditions, or to the Bible ; where 
written testimony was uncertain or awanting, recourse was had 

to tradition; /.^., that was declared to be tradition which was 

* The Orientals, especially the AntiocheDCS, but Cyril of Jerus. also, adhered 
more exclusively to Scripture; the Alexandrians, and even the Cappadocians relied 
more strongly on tradition. Yet the differences are only in degree. At any rate, 
the difference comes out more strongly on a comparison of Theodoret and Cyril 
of Alexandria. 
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not to be justified under another title. Hence it is already clear 
that tradition never was and never could be systematised and 
catalogued, that an authentic declaration never was and never 
could be published as to its extent and scope. There was no 
single deliverance on the application of tradition, which would 
not, if consistently carried out, have thrown the Church into 
confusion. If Augustine therefore (De bapt. c. Donat. II. 3,4) 
declared — certainly against his better knowledge — that * canonical 
Scripture was contained within fixed limits of its own * (scriptura 
canonica certis suis terminis continetur), yet it never occurred 
to him or any one else to maintain as much about tradition. 
The latter was in antiquity a wholly elastic category, as we see 
when we look at its use in individual cases; in su?nma it was, 
however, an extremely rigid and clear notion: meaning simply 
that the Church was determined, in spite of all changes, to 
regard itself as the unchangeable creation of the Apostles. It 
derived its claim to this view partly from the divine promises, 
partly from the organisation instituted for it, yet without alleg- 
ing confidently any empirical factor within the Church which 
should be the bearer of its infallibility, * The most important 
consequences of this view held by the Church regarding itself 
have been already stated in the second volume; but others 
came to be added in the post-Constantinian period. 

A. The creed of the Church was always held to be the 
most important part of its tradition. The anti-gnostic formulas 
which the creed had preserved passed over in the East, along 
with theorems, half biblical half speculative, and here and there 
with purely philosophical or polemical discussions, into the 
Symbols. ' These Symbols, which had been adopted for use 

* Reuter's excellent explanation of Augustine's position (Ztschrft. fiir K.-Gesch., 
Vol. VIII.j pp. 181 f., 186 f.) was then true of very wide circles: " The Episcopate 
and the Roman sedes apostolica^ the whole relatively coordinated sedes apostoiica^ 
the relative and the absolute plenary councils were held to be representations of 
the (infallible) Church ; but not one of these factors, not all of them combined, 
formed the (infallible) representation of the (infallible) Church. The latter possessed 
no indubitably sure institution or organs indubitably representative of it." The 
decrees of councils were only placed on a complete equality with Scripture in the 
East, after councils had ceased to be held, and when the latter therefore were 
seen, like Scripture, in a nimbus of hoary antiquity. 

3 See Vol. II., p. 20 f. and III., pp. 48 ff., ill ff. 
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in the Church, were regarded as apostolic testimonies. Their 
phrasing was not considered in the East to be due to the 
Apostles, but the honour paid them was justified from the 
Apostles' preaching. ^ These Symbols of the provincial Churches 
were supplanted in the period between the first and third (fourth) 
CEcumenical Councils by the Nicene, or soon thereafter by the 
so-called Constantinopolitan Symbol,' This confession' had 
already been held at Chalcedon to be the creed pure and simple, 
and it never lost this place of honour. If it had already been 
constantly assumed that the doctrine of the Church was the 
theme, or the matter, constituting the real contents of Scripture, 
then this assumption was now definitely transferred to the 
Nicene or the Constantinopolitan Symbol. All subsequent 
dogmatic conclusions were accordingly regarded solely as ex- 
planations of this Symbol,^ which was not maintained, how- 
ever, to be of Apostolic origin — in its language. Tradition, in 
the strictest sense of the term, consisted in the contents of the 
Symbol for the time being. Cyril says of this (Cat. V. 12): 
*In these few paragraphs the whole dogma of the faith (is) 
comprised* [h ixiyotq roiq vTixoi^ to ttxv ioyfix Tijg Tri^reuq 

* The Symbol of Gregory Thaumaturgus was derived from a special revelation 5 
see Vol. III., p. 115. 

' There were two symbol-constructing periods in the East before a universal 
Confession was framed. The former of these embraced A.D. 250 — 325, the second, 
A.D. 325 up to the beginning or the middle of the fifth century. In the latter 
period the attempt was made either to transform the Nicene Creed into a baptismal 
Confession, or to displace it by parallel formulas ; sometimes the leading words of 
the Nicene Symbol were inserted in those of the provincial Churches. See on the 
history of this, the part played by the Bishops of Asia Minor in these develop- 
ments, and the history of the so-called Constantinop. Symbol, my art. " Konstantinop. 
Symbol" in Ilerzog's R.-E. 2, Vol. VIII.; Caspari's works, Ilort's investigations, 
Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876, and Kattenbusch, Confessionskunde I., p. 252 ff. 

3 It was originally the lUptismal Confession of the Church of Jerusalem, revised 
soon after the middle of the fourth century, and furnished with a rtgtila fidei 
concerning the Holy Spirit; it came thus to be honoured first through the authority 
of Epiphanius, and then through the energy of the Bishop of Constantinople, which 
also led to its supplanting the Nicene Symbol. 

■• Monophy sites and orthodox believers always professed to be able to read their 
Christological formulas word for word in the Symbol. The Greek Church maintains 
to the present day that the Nicene-Constantiuopolitan Symbol contains everything 
we require to believe. 
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T€ptXccfi^ccvofi€vov). As the Church had obtained in the Nicene 
Creed a complete and uniform Symbol, the view was transfer- 
red to it. There were two sides meanwhile to the relations of 
Scripture and Symbol. You might not believe the contents of 
the Symbol unless you could convince yourself of their truth 
from Scripture ; * but on the other hand, your interpretation of 
Scripture had to be regulated by the creed laid down in the 
Symbol. ' In the West a unique dignity was retained by the 
old Roman Symbol (or its parallel forms in the provincial 
Churches) which was regarded as being composed of twelve 
articles. From the fourth century at least it was held to be 
the Apostolic Creed in the strict sense of the term. " Its brevity 
and simplicity long preserved the Roman Church from extrav- 
agant theological speculations, but they could not barricade it 
against the theological development of the East. An industri- 
ous attempt was made, or at least professed, to derive the 
decision of dogmatic questions, as they emerged, from this 
Apostolic Symbol, and to rest upon it the whole of the ever 
increasing material of dogmatics. * It was only after the begin- 

* So, above all, Cyril and the Antiochenes. 

' No hesitation prevailed in the Church on this point; yet Synods simply for- 
bade certain expositions of Scriptural texts as heretical. The Church alone furnished 
the gubernaculum interpretationis (see Vincent, Commonit. 2, 41) and that in its 
concise guide to faith, the Symbol. After the Constantinopolitan Symbol had been 
placed on an inaccessible height, we no longer 6nd the blunt assertion that the 
creed is compiled from the Holy Scriptures. But this contention was also historically 
false. (For it see Cyril, Cat. V. 12): oh ykp uq *i3o^tv iv$pM7rotQ vvvtri^ti rk rifc 
Jl/VrfMC' ^AA' SK xdertfi ypcc^ilQ rk Keupwrctrot o-t/AAf^df vra (il*v uvetfrkfipot r^v 
TH$ UitTTfiQ 3i3aa-KocA.fetv. *^ Canon " was originally the rule of faith ; the Scripture 
had in truth intervened, yet so that its authority had a support placed still further 
back, namely, the O. T. and the Lord's sayings. 

' See my art. " Apostolisches Symbol " in Herzog*s R.-E. 2 B. I. The opinion that 
the Apostles had composed the SymlK>l jointly (Ruhnus) cannot be traced earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century, but it may be much older. Vet we must 
not date it too soon; for if the Churches of the western provinces had received 
the Symbol with this legend attached, they would hardly have ventured to propose 
changes on it. It was certainly not extolled even in Rome in the third century, 
so exuberantly as it was afterwards by Ambrose. 

* This point falls to be discussed in the next book. Augustine had to rest his 
distinctive theology on the Symbol, though the latter was only imperfectly adapted 
for the purpose. 
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ning of the fifth century that the Constantinopolitan Symbol 
supplanted the apostolic in Church use in Rome and the West, ' 
yet without the latter losing its prestige. This was of course 
transferred in part to the new Symbol, but the old remained, 
though latent, in force. " The twelve articles of the Apostolic 
Symbol^ to be explained by the Constantinopolitan, constituted 
in the West the ecclesiastical tradition jcxt' i^ox^iv* Justinian's 
legislation confirmed this conception, though, indeed, that was 
not needed. ' 

B. At the beginning of the fourth century there already 
entered into the composition of the Church, not only its creed, 
but a cultus fixed in its main features; there were further 
disciplinary and ceremonial provisions — still differing, indeed, in 
part in the various provincial Churches* — and finally, a settled 
constitution. It was only in a very late period that the notion 
of apostolicity was applied, in the strict sense, to the whole of 
these elements ; ' but not only did the foundations of these 
ordinances come to be characterised as apostolic, but as a rule, 
and to an increasing extent, everything which there was a desire 
to assure of permanence. Different methods were adopted, 
however, of establishing the apostolic character of these institu- 
tions. First, it was maintained that regulations observed by the 
whole Church required no proof that they were Apostolic. • 

1 See my art. on the ConstaDtinop. Symbol, I.e. 

2 The history of the Apostolic Symbol between the fifth and sixth centuries 
urgently requires investigation. 

» Justinian's law-book is headed by the art. " De summa trinitate et de fide catholica 
et ut nemo de ea publice contendere audeat '' ; but see also the famous decree of 
the Emperors, Gratian, Valentinian and Theodosius, A.D. 380, with which the 
law-book begins. 

* See, e.g.^ Socrates, H. E. V. 22. 

* WTien this occurred a very exact distinction had already been made between 
faith and disciplinary law. Apostolic faith was something different from and higher 
than apostolic laws (di«r^e<c> v^/^oi, Kocv6vtQ ixK^tio'ixo'rtKot 3tk r&v »'jro«rr6hMv), 
This corrected the equality apparently attributed to the two branches of tradition 
by the common predicate '^apostolic." 

* See August., De bapt. c. Donat. II. 7, 12: "Multa, quae non inveniuntur in 
litteris apostolorum neque in conciliis posteriorum, et tamen quia per universam 
custodiuntur ecclesiam, non nisi ab ipsis tradita et commendata creduntur.'* IV. 
24. 31: ^^Quod universa tenet ecclesia, nee conciliis iustitatiim. %ftd.^«.\xv^\\eJ»^^^»Sk. 
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Secondly, advantage was taken in the East, of the numerous 
legends of the Apostles current in the Churches; they began 
to be used in connection with the government and cultus of 
the Churches in such a way that definite detailed regulations 
were attributed to the Apostles, individually or collectively, 
whenever they were required for the discipline or cultus of the 
time. * Thirdly, men began in the fourth century— not un- 
influenced by Clement and Origen — to introduce the notion of 
a Txpxio^iq iypxCpo^ (unwritten tradition), in whose wholly un- 
defined contents were even included dogmatic theories which 
it was not everyone's business to understand; yet it dealt 
extremely seldom with the trinitarian and Christological catch- 
words. This idea of an * unwritten tradition ' crept in in a very 
real sense; for it conflicted with more than one main point in 
the fundamental positions of the Church. But it attained high 
honour, and its existence absolutely became a dogma. But 

est, non nisi auctoritate apostolica traditum rectissime creditur/^ V. 23. 31 : '^ Multa, 
quae universa tenet ecclesia et ob hoc ab apostolis pnecepta bene creduntur, quam- 
quam scripta non reperiantur." 

> The Apologists had exhibited Christianity as the worship of God in Spirit and 
in truth, and as an alliance regulated by equality and fraternity. But there had grad- 
ually developed a complicated cultus rouad the mysteries, and a comprehensive and 
detailed code of discipline had become necessary. For both of these appeal was 
made to an increasing extent to apostolic authority. Compare the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the xxv6vtQ iKK^tivtourriKo/^ the Apostolic Canons, in general the mass of 
material, partly published, partly discussed, by Bickell, Pitra, and Lagarde; further, 
the designation of the Liturgies of the provincial Churches as by Mark, James, etc. 
The history, still partly unwritten, of these Eastern forgeries under apostolic names 
is closely connected with the general history of the legends of the Apostles (see 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgesch.). The O. T. commandments were again 
introduced into the Church by means of apostolic fictions, until the ancient awe of 
Moses, the law-giver, was surmounted. After apostolic commandments of this sort 
had been allowed to spring up luxuriantly for a time, the Church had no little 
trouble to exorcise the spirits it had conjured. A sifting process began from the 
sixth century — at least in the Byzantine Church — to which, ^.^., the Constitutions fell 
a victim. In the law books of the Monophysite and Nestorian Churches, much more 
comprehensive matter had been preserved, under apostolic names, as possessed of 
the value of law. Yet it did not receive the same honour as the Holy Scriptures. 
In order to realise the possibility of such an unabashed invention of regulations 
cloaked with the authority and name of the Apostles, we must remember that, from 
the second centm-y, writings bearing on discipline were in exi.stence, called itiax»i 
or itxra^tti tQv ixoa-rdXav^ and that these, having no individual impress, were 
thoroughly adapted for constant remodelling and expansion. 
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because it really made all else unnecessary and was a dangerous 
drastic expedient, it was not defined, nor was its extent ever 
determined. And it did not banish Scriptural proof or the 
appeal to familiar and demonstrable tradition. The existence 
was maintained of a tradition which dispensed with all criteria 
— and that was what the Txpxio7tg iypx^o^ was; but a prudent 
jise was made of it. Unwritten tradition was preferentially 
applied to the development of ritual and the sacramental per- 
formance of the mysteries, while the secret truths of the creed 
were based exclusively on Scripture and the Councils. * But 

1 The assumption of a secret apostolic tradition — that is, the leapAiotrt^ Uypa^Q 
— first appeared among the Gnostics, i.e., among the first theologians, who had to 
legitimise as apostolic a world of notions alien to primitive Christianity. It then 
was found quite logically amoog the Alexandrians, and from them passed to Euse- 
bius, who not only accepted it (H. £. II. i, 4), but also vindicated it agaiost Mar- 
cellus (lib. I. c. I) : fxxAifflr/xf rkq itiel rStv 6t/Mv ypx^Stv fiuprvpiat; l| itypd^ov 
'xxpxiovttt^ o-^pxyt^ofitvtiQ. But the Cappadocians first established it in their conflict 
with the Eunomians and Pneumatomachoi, yet the bold use made of it by them in 
defence of the dogma of the Trinity, was not afterwards parallelled. Basil (De 
spiritu sancto, 27) referred the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost to the un- 
written tradition, placing the latter on an equality with the public tradition; but 
he endeavoured at the same time to retain the old Alexandrian distinction between 
KfipvyiJ.x and i6yiix^ i6yiix being meant to embrace the theological formulation of 
the faith {rSv h r^ fxxAiftf'/ae ^e^vKxyfiivuv ioyiiArotv Kxt KtfpvyfzArMv rk ^ih mk 
rtfc iyypA^ou it^xerxxX/xQ l^%of4fv, rk 3i Ix r^c tSv &irovr6K»it xxpxi6vft»^ itxZo' 
$ivrx fin7v ffv iivvr^pm vxpt3t^d(At6x, Uxtp if^^drepx r^y xvriiv iV%vy 'ixf* ^P^Q 
r^y tlvi^ttxv . . . ^AAo ykp i6yiix^ kx) *dAAo Ki^pvy^ix^ r^i fitv ykp i6yfiuTX a-m- 
TrSrxiy rk 3i Kttpvyf^xrx ^miovit^trxi). The latter distinction was opposed to the 
tendency of the age, and remained without effect. (With that which Basil named 
dogma, the fivvrtHfi xxp^ovtQ was identical, of which Pamphilus and Eusebius 
speak, and by the aid of which they defended the orthodoxy of Origen; see 
Socrates III. 7.) But it is important that in order to prove the existence of a 
frxpd3oa-tQ Hypx^of, Basil appeals merely to matters of ritual — signs of the Cross, 
prayers of consecration, and baptismal rites. To these the unwritten tradition was in 
later times almost exclusively applied. Gregory of Nazianzus advanced in a different 
direction from Basil: he admitted to his opponents (Orat 37) that tradition was 
defective in reference to the doctrine of the Spirit, but he believed he could 
assume a progressive development of the truth of revelation. But, as far as I know, 
he only once expressed himself so imprudently, and he found absolutely no imitators. 
His attempt only proves the difficulty caused by the defence of the dogma of the Trinity 
in the fourth centiuy. In Cyril of Jerusalem (see his view so divergent from that of the 
Cappadocians, Cat. 16, ch. 2) and the older .\ntiochenes the T^pi^oflri^ ^7f«^0C does 
not occur, but it does in Epiphanius (II. 61, ch. 6: it7 Kxi xxpx^da-tt xsxf^^^^i' 
ov ykp 'je&vTX ivrd r^c &ttxQ ypx^iiQ ^vvxrxi Xxf^fidvta'Sxt' hd rk filv iv ypx^xlQ^ 
rk H %v rxpx$6a'ta-i¥ ^xpiivKstv ol Hyiot ix^vTQXot). It isalsoCou.\\5lvQLOci3:^v:^^^\sv^ 
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this distinction was not sufficient, nor was it firmly held to be 
unalterable. 

C. All conceptions of the authority of tradition, of which 
many Fathers — e.g., Cyprian — described Scripture to be the 
main element, * were based ultimately on the conviction that 
the Church had been invested with authority through its con- 
nection with the Holy Spirit himself. ' At this point two pro- 
blems arose, which, though hardly ever clearly formulated, were 
yet felt, and which attempts were made to solve. I. — By 
whom and when did the Church speak? 11. — How were novel- 
ties to be explained in the Church, especially in the sphere of 
doctrine, if the authority of the Church had its root exclusively 
in its apostolic character, that is, its ability to preserve the 
legacy of the Apostles ? 

As to I. It was a settled doctrine from the third cen- 
tury, that the representation of the Church was vested in the 

Cyril of AlexaDdria, and others down to John of Damascus, who says plainly (De 
6de orthod. IV. ch. 12): 'dypoc^^i io-rtv ii xxpdioo-ti aVrti rSfv ii7eovT6h»»^ ToAAie 
yitp aypd^ctQ iifuv xocpiioa-acv (see details in Langen, Joh. von Damaskus, 1879, 
p. 271 flf.). So also the Greek Church of to-day teaches: httpslrou rl $e7ov fnfiet 
tiq r$ rd ypetTrbv kxi Hypoc^ov (see Gass, SymboUk der griech. Kirchc, p. 107 fT.) 
Quotations are especially taken from Pauline texts in which 7retpai6a-tiQ occur, and 
thus a sort of Scriptural proof is led in support of what does not occur in Scripture. 
The unwritten tradition is hardly again applied to the creed, since it was thought 
to be sufficiently supported by Scripture and the Symbol. In the West, Augustine 
was in the same doubtful position, with regard to certain theses which he defended 
against Donatists and Pelagians, as the Cappadocians were in reference to the 
orthodox doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Hence he derived, ^^., the doctrine of original 
sin, which could not be otherwise proved out of tradition, from the rite of ex- 
orcism, declaring this to have been an apostolic tradition; (see cjulian. VI. 5, 11): 
'^Sed etsi nulla ratione indagetur, nullo sermone explicetur, verum tamen est quod 
antiquitus veraci fide catholica praedicatur et creditur per ecclesiam totam; quae 
filios fidelium nee exorcizaret, nee exsufflaret, si non eos de potestate tenebrarum 
et a principe mortis erueret, etc). So also he appealed against the Donatists in 
the controversy as to Baptism by Heretics (against Cyprian's authority) to the un- 
written testimony of the whole Church (see note 6, p. 211). 

* Cyprian calls Scripture ^'•divina traditionh caput et origo*^ (Ep. 74, ch. 10). 
This designation is not common. 

' The universal conviction is expressed in the famous sentence of Augustine 
(C. ep. Manich. 6) which he has given in various forms in the Confessions and 
elsewhere : Ego vera evangelio non crederetn^ nisi me catholica ecclesia commoveret 
auctoritas. Even Cyril of Jerusalem, who has emphasised most strongly the authority 
of Scripture, could not pass over that of the Church (Cat. IV., ch. 33). 
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Episcopate, though the strict conception of the latter, as first 
taught by Cyprian, that it was the main support of the Church, 
was for a long time not universally held. * We find, meanwhile, 
even, e,g.^ from the plan of Eusebius' Church History, that the 
Bishops, the successors of the Apostles, were regarded as guar- 
antors of the legitimacy of the Church. The conception never 
emerged that the Bishop was infallible as an individual ; ^ but 
a certain inspiration was already — though not without differences 
of opinion — attributed to the provincial Synods. ' Constantine 
was the first to form the idea of a universal Synod, * and he 

1 In his studies on Augustine, Reuter has shown that Augustine fell short of 
Cyprian (see his theses in the Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch., Vol. VIII., p. 184, and the 
relative discussions in Vol. VII.). In the East the compiler of Apostolic Constitu- 
tions took substantially the view of the Episcopate held by Ignatius, but not by 
Irenaeus and Cyprian. Even Chrysostom's work, Ttpi ftpttcriiviiQ, tends in the same 
direction as the Constitutions. It is very remarkable that Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. XVIII., ch. 27) makes no mention of the hierarchy, but only of the Apostles, 
prophets, teachers and other office-bearers enumerated in the well-known passage 
in the Ep. to the Corinthians. That is a memorable archaism ; yet see even Vincentius, 
Commonit. 40. He also says very little about Bishops, and nothing at all about 
the apostolic succession. 

2 On the contrary, the fallibility of individual bishops was always admitted 
from Irenaeus down (III. 3, i): " Va/r/e perfectos et irreprehensibiles in omnibus eos 
valebant esse (apostoli)^ quos et successores relinquebani^ suum ipsorum locum 
magisterii tradentes^ quibus emendate agentibus Jieret magna utilitas^ lapsis autem 
summa calami tasy 

' Cyprian (Ep. LVII., ch. 5) introduces the decreeof the provincial Council of Carthage 
with the words, ^^Placuit nobis spiritu sancto suggerente."^ Acts XV. 28 certainly 
influenced this phrase. On the other hand, we must not allow it too much weight, 
for Cyprian often appeals to instructions given to him personally by the Holy 
Ghost. See also the Votum of Bishop Lucius of Ausafa, No. 73 of the sentent. 
episcoporum LXXX VII. at the Carthaginian Council : '^ Secundum motum animi mei 
et spiritus sanctiP The Synod of Aries, A.D. 314, also used the formula, " /Yt/ri/// 
ergo^ frasente spiritu sancto et angelis eius^^ (see Mansi, Collect. Concil. II. p. 469, 
and Hefele, Conciliengesch. I. 2, p. 204); and Constantine wished to have its 
decision regarded as " caleste iudicium " : this judgment by priests was to have the 
same honour as if it had been pronounced by the Lord himself(Mansi, I.e. p. 478). 
For the rest, we may here recall the fact that ^ Itpk vuvoSoq had long been a 
technical term in common use among the Greeks (see also *'holy senate" in 
Justin). On the origin of the ecclesiastical Synods see Sohm's excellent discussions 
in Kirchenrecht. I. p. 247 if. 

* This is now almost universally admitted; yet the idea was introduced by the 
great Oriental Synods in the cases of Novatian and Paul of Samosata, as well as 
by the Synod of Aries already indeed summoned by Constantine, TVa \a^X^x \a.% 
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also supposed such a body to be under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and therefore incapable of error. * In the 
course of the fourth century the idea that the Nicene Synod 
possessed an infallible authority became slowly established ; ' 
it was transferred in the following centuries to the CEcumen- 
ical Synods generally, yet so that one — the second — was 
only subsequently stamped as CEcumenical. ' From the sixth 

been looked on in the West as a General Council for more than a century, and can 
also be regarded as such in many respects. On the Councils see Hatch's fine lecture 
in his book "The Social Constitution of Christian Churches," p. 172 f. 

1 See Constantine's letter to the Bishops after the Council of Nicaea (in Theodorct 
H. E. I. 9 fifi)\ "Whatever is determined in the holy assemblies of the Bishops, 
may be attributed to the divine will." Further, Socrates H. E. I. 9, who contrasts 
the recognition by the Emperor of the divine character of the Synod, with the 
aspersions of Sabinus the Macedonian. 

' The orthodox party made use of the advantage presented by the decision of 
a Synod which none could refuse to recognise as a wholly extraordinary event 
On the other hand, nothing but such an event could atone for the unusual forms 
given to the creed, and thus attest a new theory. P'or in spite of everything 
which it had been hitherto possible to relate of Synods being under divine leader- 
ship, it was a novelty to raise the decision of a Synod to the level of an author- 
ity above discussion. Of such a thing even Bishop Julius of Rome, e.g.^ knew 
nothing. And it was all the more startling when the decision was supported 
neither by the letter of Scripture, nor a clear tradition, nor even an analogy of 
any sort. But this very fact promoted the assumption of an absolute authority, — 
though not yet in the case of Athanasius (see Gwatkin, Stud, of Arianism,p. 50); 
a virtue was made of necessity. With the first victory over Arianism, the view 
arose that the dogma of the Trinity was a certain truth because it had been af- 
firmed at Nicaea by 318 Bishops inspired by the Holy Ghost — thus the Cappado- 
cians, Cyril of Alex. etc. It is, however, extremely paradoxical, that even up to 
the middle of the fourth century the Eusebians laid greater stress on the author- 
ity of Synodical decisions than the orthodox party. In order to gel the West to 
accept the deposition of Athanasius, they continued to appeal to their Antiochene 
Synod, and declared its decisions to be irreversible. Although their tactics com- 
pelled them also to admit the validity of the Nicene Creed, they did so in the 
hope that after the removal of Athanasius they would be able to carr)' an inter- 
pretation of it suitable to their own views. 

* The latter fact is admitted also by Hefele (I.e. Vol. I., p. 3). Besides, nothing 
could be more incorrect than the opinion that the distinction between CEcumenical 
and other Synods, as regards dogmatics, was established soon after the Nicene 
Council. The greatest variety of opinion prevailed till past the middle of the fifth 
century as to what Synods were oecumenical and might be ranked along with the 
Nicene. Gregory of Nazianzus we know, e,g.^ to have spoken very contemptuously 
of the Constantinopolitan Synod, and, indeed, of Synods in general. Conversely, 
a certain authority was still ascribed to Provincial Synods in dogmatic. questions. 
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century there gradually ceased to be any doubt that the 
resolutions of CEcumenical Synods possessed an absolute author- 
ity. ^ Whoever rebelled against them refused to admit that the 
Synods in question were regular, but did not dispute the 

Further, there is a passage in Augustine which infers not only a relatively bind- 
ing authority on the part of Provincial Councils, but also uncertainty as to the 
absolute authority of General Councils. The passage is extraordinarily character- 
istic of the unsteadiness of the whole structure of tradition. Meanwhile Renter 
(Zeitschr. f. K.-Gesch. VIII. p. 167, 173, 176, 186) has rightly decided that we 
must keep steadily in view the special circumstances under which Augustine has 
here written ; De bap. c. Donat. II. 3, 4 : '' Quis nesciat sanctam scripturam canon- 
icam tarn veteris quam novi testament! certis suis terminis contineri, eamque om- 
nibus posterioribus episcoporum litteris ita proeponi, ut de ilia omnino dubitari et 
disceptari non possir, utrum verum vel utrum rectum sit, quidquid in ea scriptum 
esse constiterit: episcoporum autem litteras qux post confirmatum canonem vel 
script^e sunt vel scribuntur, et per sermonem forte sapientiorem cuiuslibet in ea re 
peritioris, et per aliorum episcoporum graviorem auctoritatem doctioremque pruden- 
tiam et per concilia licere reprehendi, si quid in eis forte a veritate deviatum est: 
et ipsa concilia quae per singulas regiones vel provincias fiunt, plenariorum concili- 
orum auctoritati quae fiunt ex universo orbe Christiano, sine ullis ambagibus cedere: 
ipsaque plenaria sxpe priora posterioribus emendari, cum aliquo experimento rerum 
aperitur quod clausum erat, et cognoscitur quod latebat.^' Emendari can only 
mean here actual emendation — not merely explanation, as Catholic historians of 
dogma have to assume. It is also worthy of note, that Augustine assigned 
CEcumenical rank to several Synods— ^.^., that of Aries — which afterwards were 
not held to be CEcumenical. On the other hand, it is instructive that he himself 
did not, like the Orientals, regard the Nicene decree as the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; see Reuter's arguments on the relation of the work " De 
trinitate" to the Nicene Symbol, (Ztschr. f. K.-CIesch. V. p. 375 if.). The Council 
of Chalcedon first put an end to dubiety as to tlie number, and the author- 
ity, of CEcumenical Councils in the East (even at the Kobber Synod, A.D. 449, 
only two had been recognised). Up till then the Nicene stood alone on an in- 
accessible height; moreover, in after times the uniqueness of this Council was still 
remembered, though others were added beside it. For the rest, Roman Bishops 
spoke very depreciatorily of, or even refused to recognise, many canons of later 
councils; so Leo I. of the third of Constantinople (Ep. 106 [al. So]), to say nothing 
of the twenty-eighth of Chalcedon. But Leo did not recognise the second Council 
as legitimate. Even Felix III. and Gelasius knew only of three CEcumenical Coun- 
cils. General Synods Leo I. declared to be inspired (see Ep. 114, 2, to the Bishops 
assembled at Chalcedon); but it is more than questionable whether he therefore 
held all their resolutions to be absolutely irreversible. 

1 After the Council of Chalcedon, it was, above all,Justinian's legislation which 
confirmed and popularised, even in the West, the view that there had been four 
CEcumenical Councils: see his edict on the Three Chapters, 131: Ol u-x-b rSv T€cra-£fiU¥ 
o-vvdiuvj tSv iv 'StxaioL xeu KMverrxyTivovirdXtty h *E^ia-ia km iv XaAxif^^vi rtitvrgi 
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authority of regular Synods in general. After the seventh 
Synod it was a settled principle in the orthodox Church of the 
East that Scripture and the decisions of the seven CEcumenical 
Councils formed the sources of the knowledge of Christian 
truth. * They were characterised simply as the tradition, nay, 
men spoke, and not infrequently speak and act up to the present 
day, as if the Church possessed and required no other sources 
of knowledge or authorities. As a rule, the TrxpJiSotrt^ iypx^og 
is not included when Holy Scripture and the seven Councils 
are spoken of. 

This apparently simple, consistent development, seemingly 
corresponding to all requirements, did not, however, solve all 
difficulties, either after it had come to an end, or still less 
during its course. But it had further to reckon with authorities, 
some of which were of long standing, while others emerged in 
the contemporary organisation of the Church. What position 
was to be taken up in doctrinal controversies in which an CEcu- 
menical Synod had not pronounced its decision? Must there not 

ypa^ect. Accordingly, this development was inaugurated by Constantine and closed 
by Justinian. After him Gregory I. (Ep. L. I. 25) wrote: ^'Sicut sancti evangelii 
quattuor libros, sic quattuor concilia suscipere et venerari me fateor." But this very 
utterance proves that the West only slowly accepted this whole development; for 
Gregory leaves out of account the fifth CEcumenical Council held meanwhile. Again, 
the attitude of the North African Church in the sixth century proves that there the 
dubiety felt by Augustine had not yet been wholly overcome. But the attempts of 
the papal theologian Vincenzi to dispute the independent authority of the councils 
generally — even for the above date — are thoroughly biassed, and carried out with 
the most daring indifference to historical fact. See his "In St. Gregorii Nyss. et 
Origenis scripta et doctrinam nova defensio", 5 T., 1865 f. and "De processione 
spiritus s. ex patre et filio", 1878. 

1 This is taught without any variation by the later so-called Symbols of the 
Greek Church and the most distinguished theologians up to the present day; see, 
^.^., Damalas, *H 6p963o^oi xla-rtQ^ Athens, 1 877, p. 3 if.: ovhU xto-rtCtt sIq fitav 
ixKAiiertxv 6 ft»f ifAoXoy&v ^ri rk^ iKTrpoa-ctTrova-xi; rxvrtiv oittoufitvtKX^ o'vvdiovQ r6 
fTvtVfjLa rd aytov G$tiye7 sIq TSa-etv xXfj&ttxv. xoct Urt if eHK^^o-la xVrti iiv iuvatrxi 
vx 9 ^AA»f xxpk Tfjv e9r^x0^o/xif/xffv)fv sxi r^c M^y*fC ivofroioC xpx^<i I'fiv oiKOvi^fvtKSv 
crvv63oiv' ii6Ti ii xpx*i ^A^ iiepiKSv vfroxP'^TixSiv iiioXoyi&v^ ^v Kx9iipucrx¥ xl kofKxi 
tKHAifO'txty eerrtv ^ /«*fr»f^ rifc itxtpivsu^ ... if xpo^tvfifAOvsv&tlo'x xvxyvttpio'iQ rSv ixrk 
otKOVfiiviKSiv «ruv6^o»v evri ysyovh<; ierTOpiK^y, fnf^sfitxv lexiov lKKX^«rixvTtK*iy xva- 
x|/»f Ai^ifflriv ixiSex^f^^vov. According to present Greek ideas, the whole period of the 
Councils belongs to the classical antiquity of the Church; this period has long run 
its course. 
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be forthcoming in the Church at any moment a clear testimony 
to the truth, solving all doubtful questions, and giving forth no 
uncertain sound? What importance was due to the occupants 
of the great episcopal chairs, the Bishops of the apostolic com- 
munities, and especially of Rome? Decisions were not reached 
in all these questions, but a certain common sense arose. First, 
the Church speaks also by a unanimous testimony, audible from 
the earliest days, and this testimony never has been and never 
for a moment is, lacking. What has been always, everywhere, 
and by all, believed is inerrant tradition, even if it has not 
been solemnly and formally attested, or laid down in primitive 
authorities. This leads to a procedure similar to that followed 
by Eusebius in settling the N. T., viz., that the antiquity, 
unanimous attestation, and catholicity of a doctrine are to be 
expiscated in order that it may be certified a doctrine of the 
Church. The notion of 'antiquity* had now been extended 
and shifted with the advance of the Church. In the fourth 
century all the teachers held orthodox before Origen had been 
regarded as ancient, or vicini apostolorum (neighbours of the 
Apostles); the latter predicate especially had gradually been 
extended to the beginning of the third century : men like Ire- 
naeus, ApoUinaris of Hierapolis and Hippolytus even were called 
yvuptfioi ruv xTTOTTohuv (friends of the Apostles). * Then the 
whole period of the martyrs came to be considered sacred as the 
ancient time. But the Church was compelled to recognise to 
an increasing extent, that not much was to be gained for its 
purposes from its theological 'witnesses* before Athanasius, 
from those before as well as after Origen. Their names were 
still held in sacred memory — with the exception of those who 
seemed too greatly compromised, or had even fallen into bad 
odour with their own contemporaries ; but their works disappeared 
more and more, or gave place to forgeries. Accordingly, from 
the fifth century, Athanasius and orthodox teachers of similar 
views of the fourth century, appeared as the "Fathers" proper. ' 

> See as to this the Introduction to my History of Ancient Christian Literature 
up to Eusebius, Vol. I. 1893. 

3 Athanasius was not indeed so frequently quoted as one would believe. His 
works have been comparatively eclipsed by those of the CappadQci«n&^ %:oA >^'^ 
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When controversies arose, and soon even at Synods, the votes 
of these men were counted. Doctrines were looked on as armed 
with the testimony of antiquity, when they could be supported 
from the Fathers from Athanasius to Cyril. Nor were forgeries 
wanting here. The disciples of Apollinaris of Laodicea practised 
these frauds to a vast extent, in order to rediscover their mas- 
ter's teaching in antiquity; they were afterwards imitated by 
others. In any case, the tribunal of the 'Fathers' remained 
an uncertain one; great as was the scope assigned to it, its 
place and value were not dogmatically detailed. It was not 
even really decided what relation the inspiration of the Councils 
held to the consensus patrum, * (see under). Such a consensus 
had often enough to be first restored; this was done by exe- 
gesis, or even by fabrications, because it was necessary to pre- 
suppose it. References of an opposite character remained of 
no effect; but when needs must a want of accuracy (akribeia) 
and detached errors were admitted in the case of individual 
Fathers, without the general conception being modified by these 
concessions. The Fathers were just read backwards — so to 
speak — /.^., from the standpoint of the dogma of the time being, 
and their undeveloped or divergent doctrines were interpreted 
in accordance with the principle of making the best of every- 
thing. ' 

final statement arrived at in the East, A.D. 381, of the dogma of the Trinity was 
more favourable to them than to Athanasius. The Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 
383, (see in loco) furnishes the first example of the authority of the Fathers being 
made decisive, and of the Scriptures themselves being ignored. But the attempt 
miscarried at the time. 

* To the "teachers" the predicate " 0f ^tvi w«-toc " was also applied. Thus 
Athanasius writes (De incam. verbi 56): A/ yp*^»i f^h ykp itk 6toA6yMv &vZpm 

^toiFvtuffTw iticto-K^^uvt oV K»t (lApTVptq TfiQ Xpto'ToG ^tdTfiTOQ yty6v»9't^ fiuAovTSi 
fAtrxitiofAtv Kcu Tifi 0-$ ^tAofixUx. Similarly, though very rhetorically, Arius in his 
Thalia (Athanas. Orat. c. Arian I. 5): Kurk xhrtv ixktKr&v 0fo(/, vvvtrSv SeoG^ 
x»(huv ayicovy vp&ordficav^ ciytov SteG frvtCfiet ^c^6vtmv^ r^it 1ifM»9ov 'iyayt vxb rSv 

3 It would take us too far to give detailed instances of the points discussed 
under this head. We only emphasise the following, (i) The attestation of a doctrine 
by the Councils was often set side by side with that given by the "Fathers", the 
"ancient" or "holy doctors", in such a way that the former seemed often to be 
merely a special case of the latter. And this was quite naturaL The Church 
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Secondly, a peculiar reverence was inherited from the past 
for Apostolic Churches or their bishops, entwined with the 
evidence based on history and dogmatics. Although the theory 
of Cyprian, which allowed no special importance to the Bishops 

possessed no continuous testimony in the Councils; from its distinctive character, 
however, it required one. And this could only be furnished by the unbroken chorus 
of orthodox doctors. Even taken historically this court of appeal was the older. 
Irenaeus and especially Clemens Alex, had already referred to deceased presbyters 
as authoritative teachers; and Eusebius* conception of Church History embraced 
the idea — see preface and outline — that side by side with the successio episcoporum 
there stood a series of witnesses who, in uninterrupted succession, had declared the 
true doctrine orally and in writing. (2) No definitions were arrived at of the manner 
in which the authority of the Bishops was related to that of the doctors. It was 
possible to shut one's eyes to this question, because in most cases the teachers 
were also bishops. As a rule, the Greeks spoke not of bishops, but the ancient 
doctors, when appealing to the witnesses to the truth. It was otherwise with the 
majority of the Latins after Cyprian (see p. 214). (3) As the usual procedure at 
the Councils was to set up no doctrinal tenet unless it was believed to have the 
support of the doctors, and as the claim was made that this course should always 
be adopted, the idea that the Councils were inspired was already abolished, and 
they were subordinated to the continuous testimony of the Church (see under). 
(4) The practice of consulting authorities began at the Ephesian Council ; it played 
a more prominent part in every succeeding Synod. Athanasius and the Arianshad 
undoubtedly disputed before this over passages in the Fathers, but their disputes 
were of slight importance compared with those that took place afterwards. (5) The 
notion of ecclesiastical antiquity gradually became more and more comprehensive; 
meanwhile the real ancient period of Christianity became more obscure, and bit by 
bit came to be forgotten. After the seventh the whole period of the Councils was 
looked on as the classical antiquity of the Church. If even in the fourth, nay, up 
to the middle of the fifth century. Councils were held to be an innovation, their 
absence was now considered a characteristic of the age of the Epigoni ; indeed they 
were thought to be unnecessary, because everything was already settled. (6) The 
opinion held by faith that the "Fathers" had decided every disputed point before- 
hand, was a strong challenge to produce forgeries, and resulted in objective and 
and subjective falsehood. Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen, etc., 1879) has shown 
that the followers of Apollinaris were the first to forge on a large scale; but the 
Acts of Councils, and the examination of writings circulated under the names of 
celebrated Fathers, show that they had numerous imitators in the ranks of all parties. 
The practice of compiling collections of extracts, which was so much favoured 
after the middle of the fifth century, was, besides, especially adapted to conceal 
forgeries or inaccuracies. (7) But the limits, authority, and character of the Court 
of Appeal of the ^Fathers" were never determined. It was taught that the orthodox 
Fathers agreed in all matters, nay, this theory was treated as a dogma. Stephen 
Gobarus' attempt (Photius, Cod. 232) to demonstrate the contradictions of the 
Fathers was felt to be profane, just as Eusebius had condemned as unchurchmanlike 
the attitude of Marcellus of Ancyra, who had censured the consultation, without 
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of Apostolic communities within the general authority of the 
Episcopate, had weakened this prestige, it still held its ground. 
Augustine still recalled it in the question of the extent of the 
Holy Scriptures. ' But there now grew up, in consequence of 

independent examination, of the '^ wisest " Fathers. But even John of Damascus had 
to admit that Fathers — otherwise orthodox — held divergent opinions on single 
points (De imag. I. 25), and Photius actually was more than once compelled, in 
the course of his learned studies, to notice mistakes committed by them (see his 
Bibliotheca). Therefore the question was never decided who constituted the ortho- 
dox Fathers. It became the custom to prefer (Athanasius), Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Chrysostom, Cyril, and afterwards also John of Damascus. In the fourth century 
the orthodox were much troubled by the fact that the Synod of Antioch (A.D. 268) 
rejected, while that of Nicaea accepted, the term 'Ofioovo'toQ. The treatment of this 
difficulty in Athanasius, ^^ De synod." 43 sq., shows that no one had hit on the idea that 
the later decision made the earlier obsolete. It was rather held on the contrary: 
0/ TpoAa^tfvrcc i^etvU^oyviv rove f^'irk t»Gt» ytvofAivoyQ. Tlierefore Athanasius 
sought and found evidences of the word 'Oiioouvto^ before the Samosatian con- 
troversy. Ultimately, however, he had to adopt a different treatment of the whole 
question, /.^., to show that 'OfieoCffioQ had only been rejected at Antioch as against 
Paul, in order not to admit a contradiction in the chorus of the Fathers. The 
same difficulty was caused about the middle of the fifth century by the term ^''iuo 
^Ca-tiQ^\ for it was hard to find an instance of that in antiquity. Of Eutyches the 
following expression is recorded (Mansi VI., p. 700): rd ix i^o ^v^smv ivuUtvSv 
x»$* uTdo'TUO'tv ysytvviiv^eu rdv xvptov tifi&v ^IfivoCv Xpta-rbv fi^n fisfix^ifKtifxt iv 
reuti ix$ia-e9'i r&v uy/uv xaripuv fiijTt xatru^ix'^^^^** '^ ruxoi ri »vt& rotoCro xxpi 
TivoQ virciv»ytvua-xta-$mj itk rb r«c (^t^ciQ yp»(pki »fA€ivov»Q tlvxt r^ti r&v xarsprnv 
itiaaxufiiati. lie afterwards disowned this expression as being distorted, his advocate 
corrected it in his name thus: ''The Fathers have spoken in different ways^ and 
I accept everything they say, but not as a rule of faith" {tU xavdva ii Tria-rgMQ 
ov igxof^^*)- That is very instructive. The words excited the greatest consternation 
in the assembly in which they were uttered, and the speaker felt himself compelled 
at once to excuse them on the ground of a momentary confusion. 

* See above. Note i, p. 198, and compare "De peccator. mer. et remiss." I., 50. 
Here the auctoritas ecclesiarum orUnialium is mentioned (in reference to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews), and to Augustine this auctoritas was exalted, because Christianity 
had come from the Apostolic Churches, from the communities to which John and 
Paul had written, above ally from yerusalem {unde ipsum evangelium coepit pradi- 
cari). The fact that the Donatists had been separated from Apostolic Churches 
proved to him that they were wrong; see especially the Liber ad Donat. post 
collat. c. 4, c. 29; also Ep. 52, c. 3 and c. Lib. Petil. 1. II., c. 51 (Renter in the 
Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 361 ff.). Optatus had already held the same view as 
Augustine; see the important details "De schism. Donat." II., 6, VI., 3. But even 
after the middle of the sixth century a Roman Pope, Pelagius I., singled out the 
fact in praise of Augustine, that he, '' mindful of the divine teaching which founded the 
Church on the Apostolic Chairs^ taught that those were schismatics who seceded 
from the doctrine and communion of these Apostolic Chairs'''* (Mansi, Concil. IX., 
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the Metropolitan and Patriarchate form of government, a new 
aristocracy among the Bishops, which received its importance 
from the size and influence of the episcopal cities. Rome, Alex- 
andria — the founding of whose Church by Mark was undisputed 
about A.D. 300 — and Antioch were not affected by the rivalry 
involved in this new principle; for in these cases the special 
connection with the Apostles coincided with the greatness of the 
city. But the political factor prevailed so strongly that the 
Chairs of Corinth, Thessalonica, etc., and finally, even that of 
Ephesus, * lost all peculiar prestige — only that of Jerusalem, in 
spite of the political insignificance of the city, was ranked with 
those more distinguished ' — but Constantinople was added to 
the list of the outstanding episcopates. In the East this was 
frankly justified by the political position of the city;' but this 
justification was so far insufficient as the chair, by its co-ordin- 
ation with the Apostolic sees, participated in the attributes 

p. 716). Pelagius even declared that when doubts as to the faith arose it was 
necessary to conform to the Apostolic Chairs (1. c. p. 732). This form of expres- 
sion is all the more remarkable since the Roman Bishops of the fifth century spoke, 
as a rule, as if the designation sedes apostolic a belonged peculiarly to their Chair. 

' At the transition from the fourth to the fifth century; see Hefele II., pp. 77 ff., 
495 f., 528 ff. 

' See the 7th Canon of Nicxa, and inaddition, Hefele'sdetails, Vol. I., p. 403 f.; 
II., p. 213. Jerusalem was first raised to a Patriarchate at Chalcedon, see Hefele 
II., pp. 477, 502. Jerusalem became once more the "-holy city' in the fourth cen- 
tury; see Epiphanius and others. 

' See the 3rd Canon of Constantinople, Hefele, II., p. 1 7 f. and the 28th of Chal- 
cedon, Hefele, II., p. 527 f.; tm dptfy^ r^^ Trpta-fivripu^ 'Pwftif^ hit rb fiaa-i^tuttv 
r^v T^A/v tKtlviiv, ol ffctriptQ ttx6rM(i itxoitiuK»9i rk irpta-fit7»y K»t r& uurSt a-xe^A 
xtvoufi€vot oi ixctrbv irtvrtixovTCt 6to^tAia-TXTOi iTio-xoret rk 'lo'Ct xptv^uei ifrivttfAUv 
r& r^c vf»i 'PMfiifC etyiMTXTifi ^p6via^ tvX6yoai; xpivMTtQ^ r^v fiao'i^tiat x*i 9'vyxk^ru 
rifjLfi&t7a-av t^A/v kou tSv i^uv ctTroAavovo" on xpta-fitititv r$ xptv^vripoL fiao'tAiii 
'Pufiip, xati iv rotq fxxAif^/a^r/xoTc, &^ ixttvtfv, fityaKuvt9^eu xp^yficto't, itvrip»v 
IJL€T^ ixtiviiv vvApxovvocv. Constantinople was factitiously promoted to the place of 
Ephesus by reason of this unexampled act of legitimation. At the Robber Synod, 
nevertheless, it still held the fifth place. As regards the historical interpretation of 
the sixth Canon of Nicxa and the third of Constantinople, I agree substantially with 
the excellent arguments of Kattenbusch (I.e. I., p. 81 ff.); only it must be still 
more strongly emphasised that the Canons of A.D. 381 bore a clearly marked 
hostility to Alexandria. Even then it was considered necessary to suppress the 
authority of the Alexandrian Church, which was on the point of developing into 
the premier Church of the East. 
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which the latter possessed in virtue of thek apostolic character. * 
Such attributes continued to be ascribed to those chairs without 
it being stated, however, in what they really consisted; They 
were nothing tangible, and yet they were held to exist. ' But 
even in the view of Orientals they belonged in a preeminent 
degree to Rome. The works of the only western author before 
Jerome who was also read in the East — />., Cyprian — could 
not fail to heighten the prestige of Rome. * But that was 
already great enough in itself. As the ancient capital of the 
Empire, as the city of the two chief Apostles, of the Cathedra 
Petri, as the only apostolic community of the West, that which 
had done more for the whole Church than any other, Rome 
even in the East enjoyed a unique prestige. * But as early as 
the fourth century, and certainly from the fifth onwards, Rome 
meant the Roman Bishop, with whose spiritual dignity were 
fused the memories of the ancient city that had ruled the world. 
These memories overhung the place, after the Emperor had 
left, and the most of them clung to the Bishop. In the 
momentous Arian conflict the great Eastern sees, except Alex- 
andria, became compromised or dishonoured; the orthodox 
Orientals sought and found their support in Rome. * The Emperor 

* An energetic protest was admittedly raised, especially by Leo I. and his suc- 
cessors. Leo at the same time also advocated the rights of the Apostolic Churches 
in general (Ep. io6). We cannot here follow out the controversy, although it 
reflects the revivification of the Byzantine Church and State, and the attitude of 
the Roman Bishops, which was purely ecclesiastical, though it did rest on fictions : 
see Hefele IL, pp. 408, 539 fT., 549 ft, and Sohm 1. c. I., pp. 377 — 440. It was not 
until the fourth Lateran Synod (Can. 5), when a Latin Patriachate existed at Con- 
stantinople (121 5), that Rome recognised the 28th Canon of Chalcedon. 

' Although all Bishops were held to be successors of the Apostles, yet Leo L 
singles out very distinctly those who had inherited the chairs of the Apostles; see 
his letter to the Emperor Marcian (Ep. 104). 

' Not only Eusebius, but also Theodore of Mopsuestia had read Cyprian's 
Epistles. At the Council of Ephesus evidence taken from him was read; see Vin- 
cent, Commonit. 42. Of the Westerns, after Cyprian, Ambrose was especially 
esteemed in the East. Augustine also possessed a certain authority. 

* See Vol. n., p. 149 f. 

* On the authority of the Roman Bishop in the fourth century, see Hauck, Der 
romische Bischop in 4 Jahrh., 1881; Rade, Damasus, 1881; Langen, Gesch. der 
romischen Kirche, 2 Vols., 1881, 1885; Sohm, 1. c. In what follows we only discuss 
Rome's preslige in the East. Even Hefele (1. c. I., p. 8) admits that the first eight 
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in Constantinople who brought the great controversy to an end 
was a Western, full of veneration for Rome. The promotion 
which he afterwards assigned to Constantinople was no equi- 
valent — at first, at least, — for the advance in political power 
secured to Rome by the Arian controversy. ' The role of 

Syoods were not appointed and convoked by the Roman Bishops. His arguments 
as to the presidency at the Synods are, however, biassed (pp. 29 — 44). It was at 
Chalcedon that the legates of the Roman Bishop first occupied a special position. 
The sixth Canon of Nicsea, when correctly interpreted, gives no preference to Rome, 
but refers merely to the fact that it was the ecclesiastical metropolis for the Churches 
of several provinces. It is credible that Julius I. uttered the principle (Socrates 
H. E. II. 17): f*if ig7v Toipk yvufiiiv roV ivia-Kdvov 'PufiiiQ KavoviXtt-^rxQ SKKAiio'/aQ. 
The peculiar authority of the Roman Chair showed itself in the fourth century in 
the following facts. First, Constantine transferred to the Roman Bishop the duty 
of presiding over the commission to examine the case of the Donatists. Secondly, 
the oppressed adherents of the Nicene Symbol in the East turned to him for 
protection (see even Langen, 1. c. I., p. 425 f.). Thirdly, we have the request of 
the Eusebians that Julius should decide the dogmatic question; it is true that very 
soon — when they foresaw their defeat in Rome — they changed their tone. They 
still conceded a peculiar dignity to Rome; it does not seem to me possible to 
translate ^tAortfi/av (Sozom. III. 8) with Langen by "ambition." Yet they pointed 
out that Rome had received its Christianity from the East, and that it was as little 
entitled to review the decision of a dogmatic question given in the East, as the 
Oriental Bishops would have been to take up the Novatian affair after Rome had 
spoken. (The letter is to be reconstructed from Sozom. III. 8, and Athanas. apolog. 
c. Arian. 25 — 35.) Fourthly, we have evidence of Rome's position also in Julius' 
epistle to the Orientals (Athanas. I. c); fifthly, in Canons 3 and 5 of the Synod 
of Sardica; and sixthly, in the request of the Antiochenes, or Jerome, loDamasus, 
for a decision in the Antiochene schism (Ep. 16). 

1 Damasus' policy did not at once succeed in raising the prestige of the Roman 
Chair in the East (see Rade, 1. c, p, 137 f.), but the manner in which Theodosius I. 
at first decided the Arian controversy there, did. " Cunctos populos^ quos dementia: 
nostra regit temper amentum^ in tali volumus religione versari^ quam divinum 
Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque ad nunc ab ipso insinuata 
declarat^^ etc. Besides, the new style adopted by Damasus in his letter to the 
Oriental Bishops (Theodoret H. E. V. 10) was not without effect in the East. He 
calls them my "sons" instead of my "brethren," and he no longer speaks, like 
other Bishops, as commissioned by the Synod — though the question at issue was 
a decision of the Synod — or as representing the Western Church. On the contrary, 
he addresses them in virtue of the authority of his " Apostolic Chair," which he 
connects solely with Peter and without any reference to Paul. "The first rank is 
due to the Holy Church, in which the Holy Apostle had his seat, and taught 
how we should fitly guide the helm which we have undertaken to control." Rade 
has, besides, here rightly conjectured (p. 136) that Jerome had a share in this letter, 
which did a great deal to raise the influence of the Roman Chair ia th^ EAs^w. 
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observer and arbiter, which the Roman Bishop was able to play 
in the Christological controversies, made it possible for him to 
maintain for a time the lofty position he had won. * (On the 
aspirations of the Alexandrian Bishops, Athanasius, Peter, etc., 
and the successful opposition to them by Leo, see chap. IX.) 
There can be no doubt that even in the eyes of the Orientals 
there attached to the Roman Bishop a special something, which 
was wanting to all the rest, a nimbus which conferred upon 
him a peculiar authority. ^ Yet this nimbus was not sufficiently 

^ From and after Sificius I.,, the Roman Bishops maintained that it was their 
province to care for all Churches (Constant., p. 659. Ep. 6, ch. i). On the relation 
of Leo I. to the East, and to the fourth Council, see Langen, 1. c. II., pp. 10 f., 50 ff. 
The phrase "our fatherly solicitude" occurs frequently even in the letters of his 
predecessors to the East. The appeal of Cyril to Coelestine is very important in 
its bearing on the dignity of the Roman Chair; compare the language of the 
Roman legate at the Council of Ephesus (Mansi III., p. 1279 sq.). 

2 In the work ''Der Papst und das Concil von Janus" (1869), P* 93) ^^ ^^^ 
this passage. "In the writings of the doctors of the Greek Church, Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, the two Gr^orys, and Epiphanius, not a word is to 
be found of peculiar pregrogatives being assigned to a Roman Bishop. Chrysostom, 
the most prolific of the Greek Fathers, is absolutely silent on the point, and so also 
are the two Cyrils. Basil (Opp. ed. Bened. III. 301, Ep. 239 and 214) has expressed 
his contempt for the writings of the Popes in the strongest terms [in the aflfairs of 
Marcellus] : ' these proud and conceited westerns, who would only fortify heresy * ; 
even if their letters descended from heaven, he would not accept them." It is true 
that, seeing the now wide-spread view of the apostolic succession of all Bishops, 
the prestige of the Roman Bishop is hardly perceptible in the East at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, and that he had to fight, /.^., to wrest for himself 
the position which had formerly belonged to the Roman Church. Therefore the 
testimonies to a special dignity being possessed by the Roman Bishops in the East 
in the fourth century are in fact comparatively scanty, But they are not wanting — 
see, e.g;, Greg. Naz., Carmen de vita sua T. II., p. 9, and Chrysostom, Ep. ad 
Innocent I. — and from A.D. 380 this dignity bulked more largely in the eyes of 
Orientals, though indeed, without receiving a definite and fixed meaning. Very 
characteristic in this respect are the Church Histories of Socrates and Sozomeo, 
who on this point are free from partiality, and reflect the universal opinion. But 
it does not occur to them to doubt that the Roman Bishop had a special authority 
and a unique relation to the whole Church (see, ^^., Socrat. II. 8, 15, 17; Soz. 
III. 8 ; also Theodoret's letter to Leo I.). Instructive here are the collections of Leo 
Allatius and in the Innsbrucker Theol. Ztschr., 1877, p. 662 f.; see also three 
treatises by the Abb6 Martin : " Saint Pierre, sa venue et son martyre k Rome," 
in the Rev. des quest, historiq., 1873 (principally from oriental sources) ; "S. Pierre 
et S. Paul dans T^glise Nestorienne," Paris, 1875; "S. Pierre et le Rationalisme 
devant les ^glises orientales," Amiens, 1876. These discussions, though in part un- 
critical, are very full of matter. Matt. XVI. 18, John XXI. 18, were undoubtedly 
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bright and luminous to bestow upon its possessor an unimpeach- 
able authority; it was rather so nebulous that it was possible 
to disregard it without running counter to the spirit of the 
universal Church. And it gradually became fainter. The more 
completely, after the middle of the fifth century, the internal 
relations of West and East ceased, and the more strongly the 
distinctively Byzantine spirit could assert itself in the diminished 
Church of the East, so the more rapidly declined the prestige 
of the Roman Bishop. Constantinople put an end to it in its 
own midst, when the Roman Bishop set up claims which in the 
fourth and fifth centuries had been palliated by actual circum- 
stances and the necessities of the time, but which 500 years 
afterwards could not fail to be felt as the intrusion of an alien 
spirit. * Yet, in spite of this, the idea of the unity of the Church 
still held its ground for a long time. After Synods ceased to 
be held, the influence of the great Patriarchates throughout the 
whole Church in the East increased'— though, indeed, the 
orthodox Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, had 
lost their real importance ; and theoretically the dignity of the 

never referred in the East to the primacy of Rome (see Janus, p. 97). Still in any 
case it is saying too little — even for the period about the year A.D. 380 — to 
remark as Rade does (1> c., p. 137). To the Orientals the Bishop of Rome was like 
the rest, only, thanks to his situation, the natural representative of the Churches of 
the western half of the Empire, acting, as it were, as correspondent in the name 
of the Christians of the West 

1 The prestige of the Roman Bishop in the East was accordingly on the in- 
crease from the beginning of the fourth till the middle of the fifth century, re- 
mained at its height till about the time of Justinian, when, however, it lost its 
practical importance, and then, apart from the events about A.D. 680 and the next 
decades, slowly declined, yet without ever being wholly destroyed. The Roman 
Chair was now held to be schismatic; if not that, it would still have been the 
first. Undoubtedly there was a strong inclination in later times to oppose it by 
advancing the see of Jerusalem, the seat of James, but it was not possible to gain 
any confidence in the claim of the latter to the first place. See on the criticism 
of the papacy by the Greeks, Pichler, Gesch. der kirchl. Trennung zwischen Or. 
u. Occ, 1864; Hergenrother, Photius, 3 Vols. 1867 fT ; Gass, Symbolik, p. 2i6fr.; 
Kattenbusch, I. c, pp. 79 — 124. It was a settled doctrine of the Church in the East, 
that the Church has no visible head. 

3 The terms rvpavv/4 and ivvxa-rtfec are first used, so far as I know, in reference 
to Antioch, /.^., against Paul of Samos. (Eus. H. E. VII. 30), after Origen had already 
complained of the ambition of the Great Bishops. Socrates has expressed himself 
very frankly about this matter. 
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Roman Bishop as prvnus inter pares, though not unassailed, 
was embraced in that of the great Eastern sees. But it was 
never made clear how far the Patriarchs in their collective cap- 
acity really constituted an authority in dogma: there is not 
even an explicit statement that they did form such an authority. 
There was an uncertainty of opinion as to their position along- 
side of and in the CEcumenical Synods. ^ Here also there was 
an absence of fixed definitions. The Church as it is, with its 
graduated orders, crowned by the Patriarchs, constituted the 
tradition and the authority. But the authority of no factor in 
this system possessed, when isolated, any significance whatever. 
It might not assert itself at the expense of the rest. Its dignity 
was founded on its being a part of antiquity. 

As to 11. This at once involves the answer to the second 
question (see p. 214). The assumption that the Councils were 
inspired did not imply any power on their part to deliver new 
revelations to the Church. On the contrary, they proved their 
peculiar possession of the Holy Spirit by their unfailing testi- 
mony to the ancient doctrinal tradition. ^ But in that case the 
new formulas created by the Councils could not but cause 

I The importance of the four Patriarchs — of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem — was celebrated here and there in lofty expressions ; it was especially 
prominent in the later Symbols, so-called, of the Greek Church (see Gass, 1. c, 
p. 222 f.). Their presence or that of their representative was even held to be 
absolutely necessary at an CEcumenical Synod; but not only was the extent of their 
authority never defined, but the essential equality of all Bishops was steadily main- 
tained in the East ; and the latest development of the Greek Church, />., its dis- 
ruption into perfectly independent National Churches, has thrown overboard the 
whole '•Constitution of the Patriarchate', which in all ages was more a matter of 
assertion than reality. The Bishop of Alexandria, undoubtedly, nearly succeeded 
in becoming in the fifth century supreme Bishop of the East, but Leo and Pul- 
cheria overthrew him. Kattenbusch (1. c. p. 357 ff.) furnishes further details as 
to the "five Patriarchs as symbolical figures." Has the Patriarchate of Rome come 
to an end in the view of the Greek Church? In the abstract, no; in the concrete, 
yes. 

' See above, p. 215 f. AugiLstine gives utterance to a very remarkable statement 
in De bapt. c. Donat. II., 4, 5: "Quomodo potuit ista res (the baptism by heretics) 
tantis altercationum nebulis involuta, ad plenarii concilii luculentam illustrationero 
confirmationemque perduci, nisi primo diutius per orbis terrarum regiones multis 
hinc atque hinc disputationibus et coUationibus episcoporum pertractata constaretr" 
Accordingly, only a matter which had already become ripe for decision through 
frequent deliberations could be submitted to and decided by a Council. 
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offence. How far they did is shown by the history of the dog- 
matic controversies. Above all, the unbiblical catch-word 'con- 
substantial' (*0/zoov(noc;), for a time directly rejected by the 
Church, only won acceptance under great difficulties, even 
among those who had little or no objection to the cause it 
represented. These formulas had to be proved in some way or 
other to have been anciently held. For 'Of4,oou(nog it was of the 
highest importance that a Council had made it an accomplished 
fact. As the word gradually made good its ground, the Coun- 
cil lay far enough in the past to be itself regarded as belong- 
ing to antiquity. The evidence was got by reasoning in a 
circle; the authority of the Council supported the word which 
was anything but old, but the authority of any Council was 
dependent on its rejection of all innovations. Numerous pas- 
sages in the Fathers furnished material in confirmation of the 
later formulas — which were never, so far as I know, bluntly 
deduced from unwritten tradition [Trxpxto^iq xypxcpoq) ; but a 
strong preference was shown for understanding them as a repe- 
tition of the Nicene Symbol, the explication being disregarded, 
just as Irenaeus in his time had passed off the Symbol unfolded 
in an antignostic sense, the regula fidety for the Symbol itself, 
i.e,, for the ancient repository of the truth. In spite of all novel- 
ties, it was thus contended that novelties were not forthcoming 
in the Church. Nay, even the power of the Councils to unfold 
doctrines authoritatively was not plainly asserted in the East; 
on the other hand, a Western, Vincentius of Lerinum, did 
maintain it, and essayed to furnish a theory on the subject. 
After the uncertainties of the Greeks over the conception of 
tradition, we really breathe freely when we study the attempt 
of this man to introduce light and certainty into the question. 
However, even in the East, the younger generation now and 
then gave the older Fathers the benefit of looking at their 
words as having been uttered at a time when dogma was 
not yet explained, or sharply formulated. Strictly speaking, 
this expedient was not tenable on Greek ground. Only a 
very sparing use therefore was made of it there, ^ while the 

' The more common way of putting it in the East was that the writer in 
question had failed in the necessary "Akribeia" (exactness), i.r., he covild^ *aA. 
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Catholic West employs it to a great extent up to the present 
day. * 

The conception of tradition is accordingly quite obscure. 
The hierarchical element does not in theory play the leading 

should, have done it better (see, above all, the views of Photius). But it was 
rarely admitted that the Church at the time referred to did not yet possess complete 
akribeia in dogma. But we have further to notice here that a distinction was 
still drawn both in East and West between questions of faith, in the strict sense 
of the term, and theological doctrines, and that unity in the former was alone 
demanded. But as this distinction was in itself obscure, since in fact questions of 
faith had been transformed into theological and scientific ones, so in the East it became 
more and more restricted, though it was never wholly effaced. Augustine, besides, 
still laid great stress on this distinction^ and accepted a whole group of theolo- 
gical doctrines in which differences did not endanger unity; the passages are given 
in Renter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. V., p. 363 ff. But if "faith" is itself a doctrine, 
where does it cease and the doctrine begin? Besides the excuse of want of ac- 
curacy, which, indeed, involves censure, that of arAov^rfpoy yfy^a^fvoM was asserted. 
It involved no fault. Thus Athanasius writes (De Synod. 45) of the Fathers who 
in A.D. 268 rejected the term 'Ofioov^-toQ at Antioch : irtpi rvi^ roG vloC 6g6TfiTOi 
ixko^vrtpov ypA^ovTiti ov xxTtyivovro fctpi rifc to0 6fiovviov iKp/fiiieu;. Precisely 
in the same way the Homoiousians at Nice excused the Nicene Fathers. Unique, 
so far as I know, is the statement of Gregory of Naz. (Orat. 3 1 . 28), which is only 
explicable from the still wholly confused state of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in his 
time. " As the O. T. declared the Father clearly, but the Son more vaguely, so the 
N. T. has revealed the Son, but only suggested the divinity of the Spirit" [compare 
the contentions of the Montanists]. "Now, however, the Spiritreigns among us, and 
makes himself more clearly known to us ; for it was not advisable to proclaim the 
divinity of the Son, so long as that of the Father was not recognised, or to impose 
upon the" former — if we may use such a bold expression — that of the Spirit, while 
it (viz., the divinity of the Son) was not accepted." We may in this passage study 
the distinction between Gregory the theologian and Atlianasius. 

> So, above all, Augustine, who excused Cyprian in this way, and further, set 
up the general rule that as long as no unequivocal decisions had been given in a 
question, the bond of unity was to be maintained among the dissentient Bishops 
(De bapt. c. Donat. II. 4, 5). Augustine thus admitted that ecclesiastical tradition 
did not at every moment solve all questions pending in the Church. The Donatist 
and Pelagian controversy roused Western theologians to reflect on tradition. One 
fruit of this reflection was the Commonitorium of Vincentius of Lerinuni, unique, 
because it deals professedly with the question of tradition. The arguments are 
decisive of Western views, but the book did not extend its influence into the East ; 
there the ideas about tradition remained characteristically indefinite. A short analy- 
sis of the Commonitorium is necessary. Let it be noticed that it is ultimately 
aimed at Augustine's doctrine of grace and predestination, but that a large part 
of the rules are taken from that theologian. 

After a preface, in which Vincentius remarks that he is only sketching out what 
he had received from the past, he sets side by side the two foundations of the 
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part in it. The apostolical succession has in theory had no such 
thorough-going importance even in the West for the proof of 
tradition as one would expect. After the time of the Councils 
the authority of the Bishops as bearers of tradition was wholly 

faith, the divine law (Holy Scripture) and the tradition of the Catholic Church (i). 
The former is sufficient by itself, but it requires the latter for its correct explana- 
tion (2). The latter embraces what had been believed everywhere^ at all times ,^^vA 
by a//— or, at least, by almost all priests and doctors (3). Accordingly, the following 
criteria were to be applied: (a) When a section of the Church renounced the 
communion of the Catholic faith, the Christian followed the great communion; 
(b) when a heresy threatened danger to the whole Church, he held by antiquity, 
"which, certainly, could not now be seduced"; (c) when he came upon heresy in 
antiquity itself, in a few men, or in a city or province, he followed the decision 
of a General Council; (d) if no such Council had spoken, he examined and compared 
the orthodox doctors and retained what — not two, or three — but all, had alike 
taught clearly, frequently, and persistently, in one and the same sense (4). These 
rules are illustrated by reference to the dangers, which had threatened the Church 
from Donatism, Arianism, and the Anabaptists (5 — 10). At this point, however, 
it is conceded that orthodox teachers might have and had fallen into error on 
one point; nevertheless they were blessed, but hell received the Epigoni, who, in 
order to start a heresy, took hold of the writings of one or other of the ancients 
(as the Donatists did of Cyprian^s) which were composed in obscure language, 
and which, owing to the obscurity prevailing in them, seemed to coincide with 
their teaching, so that the views brought forward by these heretics bore not to 
have been maintained for the first time and exclusively by them. Such people 
were like Ham in uncovering the shame of their father (11). After this excursus 
the author adduces proofs from Paul's Epistles, that changes in the creed, in short, 
any kind of innovation, constituted the worst evil (12 — 14). In order to prove and 
tempt his own, God had permitted teachers belonging to the Church, and there- 
fore not foisted in from without, to essay the setting up of new tenets in the 
Church; examples are taken from Nestorius, Photinus, and ApoUinaris; their heresy 
is described, and contrasted with the true faith (15 — 22). But the greatest tempt- 
ation of the Church was due to the innovations of Origen, who was so famous 
(23), and of the no less distinguished TertuUian (24). Here follows a detailed 
practical application; those who have been seduced by the great heretics should 
unlearn to their salvation, what they have learned to their destruction; they must 
apprehend as much of the doctrine of the Church as can be grasped by the 
mind, and believe what they cannot understand; all novelty is wickedness and 
folly; in making innovations ignorance cloaks itself under the ^scientific spirit', 
imbecility under 'enlightenment', darkness under 'light'. The pure science of the 
worship of God is only given in the Catholic, ancient, and harmonious tradition 
(25 — 27). Antiquity is really the thorough-going criterion of the truth. 

This is followed by the second part, which contains the most original matter. 
It opens with the question whether there is any progress in the Church of Christ 
in religion. This is answered in the affirmative; the progress is 'very great'; 
but it consists in deepening, not in altering. It is organic growth of knowledge 
both on the part of individuals and the Church (28). In order to illustrate this^ 
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spent on that proof. Yet even that is perhaps saying too much. 
Everything was really obscure. So far, however, as the Greek 
Church has not changed since John of Damascus, the Greek has at 
present a perfectly definite sense of the foundation of religion. 

use is made figuratively of the growth of the child and plants ; religion is fortified 
with years, expanded with time, and developed more subtly with age ; yet every- 
thing remains really what it was, no innovation takes place, for a single novelty 
would destroy everything (29 — 31). The Church is intent only on clearness, light, 
a more subtle differentiation and invigoration of doctrine. What then did it ever 
seek to attain by the decrees of Councils, except that simple belief should become 
more definite, supine preaching be rendered more urgent, and that a wholly in- 
dolent conduct of affairs should give place to a correspondingly anxious perform- 
ance of duty? "Hoc inquam semper neque quidquam praeterea, haereticorum novitati- 
bus excitata [that then is admitted], conciliorum suorum decretis catholica perfecit 
ecclesia, nisi ut quod prius a majoribus sola traditione susceperat, hoc deinde pos- 
teris etiam per scripturae chirographum consignaret, magnam rerum summam paucis 
litteris comprehendendo et pUrumque propter intelligentia lucem non ncn'um fidei 
sensum novte appeltaiioftis proprietate signartdo " (32). As compared with this ad- 
mission, the author attacks all the more vigorously the 'wicked verbal innovations' 
practised by all heretics (33, 34). But it was still more necessary to be on one's 
guard when heretics appealed to Scripture — as e.g,^ the Arians did to predicates 
taken from the Bible against the term * 0\Loo(tvto% — for they were the real wolves 
in sheeps' clothing, sons of the devil, for the devil also quoted the Bible (35 — 37). 
All that was necessary to meet their exposition and obtain the correct sense, was 
simply to apply the criteria given in ch. 4. (38). The last of these was the search 
for the concordant views of many and great teachers, when a Council had not 
yet decided the question concerned. Then follows a particular instruction which 
betrays very clearly the uncertainty of that citerion. It was to be applied, not to 
every unimportant question, but only, at least for the most part only, in the case 
of the rule of faith; it was, further, only to be used when heresies had just arisen, 
"before they had time to falsify the standards of the ancient creed, before they 
could by a wider diffusion of the poison adulterate the writings of the forefathers. 
Heresies already circulated and deeply rooted were not to be attacked in this 
way, because in the long lapse of time they had had sufficient opportunity to pur- 
loin the truth" ( ! ! ). Christians must try to refute these ancient heresies by the 
authority of Scripture alone — accordingly the principle of tradition is declared in- 
solvent; or they must simply be avoided as having been already condemned. But 
even the principle of the consensus of the teachers is to be used with the greatest 
caution; it is strictly guarded; it is only of weight when, as it were, a whole 
Council of doctors can be cited (39). But in that case no one is entitled to dis- 
regard it, for the ancient doctors are the 'prophets and teachers* ranked by Paul 
next to the Apostles, and described by him as presented to the Church by God. 
He who despises them despises God. We must cling to the agreement of the holy 
Churches, which are holy because they continue in the communion of the faith (40). 
In the so-called second Commonitorium (ch. 41 — 43) there is first a recapitulation 
in which the sufficiency of Scripture as source of truth is once more emphasised. 
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Besides Holy Scripture, tradition is the source of knowledge of, 
the authority for, the truth; and tradition is the Church itself, 
not, as in the West, governed by Rome, as a sovereign, living 
power, but in its immovable, thousand-year-old doctrines and 
orders. Even Scripture is to be explained by the tradition 
which transmits it, although Scripture is itself to some extent 
the caput et origo traditionis. But tradition still really presents 
itself in two forms as it did among the earliest Alexandrians: 
there is a perfectly official form — now that of the Councils, 
and one more profound and indefinite— corresponding to the 
'scientific tradition* {Trxpa^ofrig yvcaa-rtjoj) of the ancient Alex- 
andrians. 

3. T/ie C/iurc/i. * 

Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechisms portrays the Church 
to his disciples as a spiritual communion. But in explaining the 
predicate 'catholic" he completely identifies this spiritual com- 
munion with the empirical Church. It is called 'ExxAjfW^, be- 
cause it summons all men together, and unites them with one 
another. This it does at God's command; for after God had 
rejected the first community as the 'synagogue of the wicked'. 

It is then shown that, at the Council of Ephesus held three years before, no 
novehy was proposed, but decisions were based on the sayings of the Fathers. 
The Fathers are named singly whose works were publicly read there (42). Vin- 
centius therefore considered that the authority of the Council consisted wholly in 
its strict adherence to the testimony of tradition. In the last chapter statements 
follow to the same effect by the two last Roman Bishops. The authority of the 
Roman Chair is appended 'that nothing may seem wanting to completeness \ 
Perhaps the most notable feature in the whole of Vincentius' exposition is that 
the Bishops as such— apart from the Council — play absolutely no part, and that, 
in particular, no reference is made to their Apostolic succession as sharing in the 
proof of doctrine. The ancient ^* teachers" are the court of appeal. We see that 
Cyprian's influence was not so far-reaching, even in the West, as one should have 
supposed. The proof of tradition was not really based on the hierarchy. 

* Compare the statements of Kattenbusch, 1. c, p. 330 ff. The East never arrived 
at a definite theory of the nature and features of the Church. 

5 On this attribute see Vol. II., p, 75, n. I. From the middle of the fourth 
century the clause ''Koi [tlo] fitoev iy/av x«doA/xifv cxxA»f^/ay'' must have stood in 
the Symbols of by far the most of the provincial Churches in the East. The ttQ 
is to be referred also to the Church. 
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because they had crucified the Saviour, he built out of the heathen 
a second Church, on which his favour rests ; that is the Church 
of the living God, pillar and foundation of the truth. To 
it alone belong the predicates one, holy, and catholic; the 
communities of the Marcionites, Manichaeans, and other heretics 
are societies of godlessness. The Church, which was formerly 
barren, is the mother of us all ; she is the Bride of Christ. In 
this second Church God has appointed Apostles, Prophets, and 
teachers, and miraculous gifts of every kind; he has adorned 
it with all virtues, proved it to be unconquerable in persecution, 
and made it an object of veneration even to kings, since its 
boundaries are wider than those of any secular kingdom. It is 
called Catholic because it extends over the whole globe, teaches 
all necessary dogmas to men universally and unceasingly, com- 
prehends and leads to the true worship of God all men with- 
out respect of class, is able to cure all sins in soul and body, 
and possesses in its midst all virtues and all conceivable gifts 
of grace. ' 

These utterances of Cyril concerning the Church contain the 
quintessence of all that has ever been said of it by the Greeks. ' 
They have adorned it with all conceivable attributes, applying 
to it all the O. T. passages descriptive of the people of Israel. ' 
They glorified it as the communion of faith and virtue, and as 
a rule clung to this description of it in their catechetical and 

> Cyril, Cat. XVIII., ch. 22—27. 

2 For Western doctrines of the Church see the next book. But they are not so 
different in theory from those of the East as some suppose. 

' The Greeks spoke not infrequently of the "state" or "city" of God; Origen 
had already used the term, and it is common in Eusebius. On the other hand, the 
fine combination "Christ and the Church (as bride)" or "the Church as the body 
of Christ", which had been at a very early date reduced to the level ofahomilet- 
ical or rhetorical view, was either thrust into the background, or su]>erseded by 
the phrase "Christ and the individual soul." At a later date, the proposition, that 
Christ is the head of the Church, was often asserted against the Latins; but it 
was not very effective; for, seeing that the Greeks granted that the Church was a 
visible body in the common sense of the term, their thesis that this visible Church 
had none but an invisible head was beset with difficulties. Besides, Origen had been 
attacked as early as about A.D. 300, because be had explained Adam and Eve as 
referring to Christ and the Church (Socrates H. E. III. 7), though this allegory 
was supported by a very ancient tradition. Tychonius repeated it. 
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homiletical teaching. ' Indeed, their position was here so far 
archaic, that they either did not mention the organisation ot 
the Church at all, or — what was even more significant— they 
named in this connection the Apostles, Prophets, teachers and 
the rest, in brief, the possessors and gifts of the Spirit (see 
above in Cyril). We find the same teaching even in John ol 
Damascus, who in his great work on dogma has given no 
place at all to the Church, * and in the later so-called Symbols 
of the Greek Church.* The difficult question, which Origen 
first discussed, and which Augustine considered so thoroughly 
in his fight with Donatism — the question about the Church as 
carpus verum (the true body) and corpus permixtum (the mixed 
body) — was hardly touched on in the East. * When we read 
Greek statements as to the Church — statements, besides, which 
are altogether few in number — we not infrequently believe that 
we are living in the second century, nay, before the Gnostic 
controversy. We must not perceive in this attitude of the Greek 
Fathers any sign of exceptional maturity. It was prescribed to 
them, on the one hand, by natural theology, on the other, by 
the narrowness of their view of the task of the Church. Re- 
demption through Christ applied in intention to the whole 
human race, which meanwhile was always simply conceived as 
the sum of all individuals. In its result, it was limited by the 
liberty of man to resist salvation through sin. The Church was 
really, therefore, nothing but the sum of all individual believers 
in heaven and upon earth. The view that the Church was the 
mother of believers, a divine creation, the body of Christ, was 
not properly carried out in dogma. Even the thought that 
Christ had so assumed human nature that all it experienced in 
him benefited mankind, was only applied— not to the Church — 

* There are very numerous instances of this, and most of all in the influential 
Chrysostom. Epiphaoius' contention in the Expos, fid. cathol., ch. 3 is worthy of 
notice: 'O 0fdc, 6 ixi T^vr«v, iifitv 0fdc vxipx** '^^^^ ^^ '^^^ uyietti iKKhntcrieiti 
ytnniWiatv. This Jewish Christian regarded the Church as Israel, and its God as 
the God of Israel; see what follows. 

5 Langen, Joh. Damascenus, p. 299 f. 

' Gass, 1. c, p. 205 f. 

* It is treated in the later Symbols; see Gass, p. 206 f. 
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but to mankind as it existed, and the Eucharist itself did not 
help the Church to a special place in dogmatics. * In spite of 
the 'belief in one holy Catholic Church' {TrKTTevetv slg f^i»y 
iyixv xx6o>^iKijv iKK}^>i(rlxv) the Church was no dogfnatic concep- 
tion in the strict sense of the term. It did not form a link in 
the chain of the doctrines of redemption. And that is not 
surprising. Seeing the form given to the blessing of salvation, 
a religious conception of the Church could not be obtained. 
All was contained in the factors, God, mankind, Christ, the 
mysteries, and the individual. 

But occasion was given to draw up definitions of the Church 
by (i) the O. T. and the spurious Jewish Church, (2) heresy 
and the actual organisation of the Church, (3) the administration 
of the mysteries, (4) and the fight against the Roman claims to 
the primacy. As regards the first point, all that was necessary 
had been said in the second and third centuries ; there was no- 
thing to add ; it was repeated with greater or less animosity to 
Judaism, whose history appeared sometimes as the mysterious 
type of the Church, sometimes as its antitype. As to the second 
and third, there was no doubt that the Church was the true 
teacher of the truth ^ and the legitimate administrator of the 
mysteries. ^ It transmitted the yi^x^^ifTiq (learning) and it possessed 
the mysteries. Therefore— and of this there was no doubt — it 
was essential to her to have the organisation, which was crowned 
by Bishops and Councils, and priests who should present the 
sacrifices and judge in God's stead. Bishops and Councils we 
have spoken of above, the priests and their duties will be 
discussed in Chap. X. ^ It is remarkable, however, that the latter 

* Cyril of Alexandria frequently connects the Church with the incarnation and 
the Eucharist; but even he has not gone beyond the homiletic and edifying point 
of view. 

2 Religious truth, however, really embraced all philosophy, see Anastasius Sin., 
Viae dux (Migne, Patrol., Vol. 89, p. 76 sq.): ^O^holo%iu ia-riv a^i^tvitiq xtpi BtoC 
xe€t KTtcrtu^ vTd^ti^iQ if 'fnota Trtpt x^vrcov iAifdifC) ^ ^^|« t£v '6vraiv Ka^&'xtp ucriv. 

' Damalas has given a very pregnant summary of the old Patristic conception 
'H hp^6io%oi Trta-Tti (1877) p. 3: tf ii xta-riQ ei-iryi et^ rijv fi/uv dytuv JC^SoAix^v *c»i 
uxocrro/itKijv BKKKvia'iuv ea-rt Trexotdfia'iQy '6rt ecVm ia-rtv 6 <poptvq riji 6steiQ x^P^'^^^ 
rvj^ ivietKvvixsyii^ tiQ ivo mx^ xp&rov ort aVrif ecrrtv 6 ihcn^ao'TOQ itHvKuKo^ rifC 
Xpt^TtxvtKi^i ci^iifSeieeQ koci ievrspov 6 ywicto^ rS3v fiva-riiptttv oIkov6ijlo^, 

* See Kattenbusch, 1. c, pp. 346 ff., 357 ff., 393 ff. 
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is brought more to the front than the former. The Pseudo- 
areopagite was not the first to make his view of the Church 
depend essentially on the mysteries, and to regard the hierarchy 
primarily as performers of the sacred rites ; he only completed 
what Ignatius, Clement, the first draft of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, Chrysostom de sacerdotioj ' and many others had developed 
before or contemporaneously with him. The Church had been 
entrusted to the Bishops, because they constituted the living 
representation of God on earth, the vicars of Christ, participators 
in the activity of the Holy Spirit, and therefore the source of 
all sacraments. They were much less thought of as successors 
of the Apostles; the Church was the legacy not of the Apostles, 
but of Christ, and the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. ^ 

In the polemic against the Roman claims to supremacy, the 
view was strongly emphasised that Christ is the foundation and 
sole head of the Church, and this principle was opposed even 
to an exaggerated estimate of the Apostles in general and Peter 
in particular. 

** He who secedes from the Church, withdraws himself at the 
same time from the influences of the Holy Spirit, and it is not 
easy to find a wise man among the heretics";' but on what 

* See Vol. III. 4 — 6, VI. 4; also the Homily on the day of his ordination as 
priest, Montfaucon I., p. 436 sq. 

2 Of course the Church was conscious of being, and called itself "apostolic." 
But it is perhaps not a mere accident that this predicate is not so stereotyped 
in the Symbols and other official manifestoes as the rest — unity, holiness and 
catholicity. The otherwise substantially identical expositions by the Greek Fathers 
of the word "catholic" have been collected by Sdder, Der BegrifF der Katholicitslt 
der Kirche uud des Glaubens (1881), pp. 95 ff., no ff., 113 f., 115 f. "Catholic" 
was equivalent to orthodox even before Eusebius, as is shown by the interpolations 
of the word into the Martyrium Polycarpi. That this word was interpolated I have 
tried to prove in "The Expositor," 18S5, Dec., p. 410 sq. It may be in place here 
to remark generally that the copyists are least to be trusted in the case of such 
predicates as were current at a later date — e.g.^ as regards words like "bearer of 
God " " Homoousios ", " Catholic " etc. The Monophysites especially made great 
efforts to introduce their catch-words into older writers. Even to-day the Armenians 
are not to be truste<l. 

' Heretics and Schismatics were more and more identified; see the so-called 
6th Canon of Constantinople, A.D. 381 (it really dates from A.D. 382) : aiptrttcov^ 
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points the unity of the Church was based has not been made 
clear. It first appears as if faith and virtue were sufficient, but 
participation in the mysteries of the Church, and submission 
to its organisation and tradition were added; indeed these in 
practice took the first place. Yet the organisation of the Church 
was not really carried higher than the Bishops, in spite of all 
the empty words used about the Patriarchs: the Church was 
orthodox and perfect, because it offered a security in its episcopal 
and priestly constitution that it was the ancient institution founded 
by Christ. In this conviction — we can hardly call it a doctrine — 
the Church became more and more narrow; it made itself 
a holy piece of antiquity. * 

But after the close of the fifth century it ceased to be the 
one Church. Tradition, which had been created to maintain the 
unity of the Church, served in the end to split it up, because 
national and local traditions, views, and customs had been 
received into it to an increasing extent. The great cleavage into 
Catholic and Novatian Catholic was not yet determined, or 
supported by national considerations. The division into Grseco- 
Roman Catholicism and Germanic Arianism did owe its dura- 
tion to opposite national tendencies. On the other hand, the 
disruption of the Eastern Church into the Byzantine (Roman) 
and the Oriental (Nestorian-Syrian, Jacobitish-Syrian, Coptic, and 
Armenian) rested entirely on national antitheses, and, preserved 
mainly by the monks who, in spite of all their renunciation of 
the world, have always adopted a National Church attitude, has 
continued up to the present day. Now, after the schism had 
further taken place between the Byzantine (Neo-Roman) and the 
Roman branches, the Church was divided into three (four) great 
territories distinguished by their nationality : the Germano-Roman 

Mjit^v ayciAtfAarta-^ivra(i, fFpbQ ii rovrotQ xai rove rijv T/a-rtv fih rfiv uytij xpoa-- 
xotouf^ivove ifjLOKoytiv^ ifrocrx^oreevroi ii Kat avrta-w^yovrecQ toJq xavovtKolQ iifjiSv 
ifrta-KdxotQ. 

1 The question whether the holiness ofChristians was founded on being members 
in the Church — initiation into it — or depended on personal virtue was not decided 
in the East, but it was never even definitely put. The cause of this vagueness existed 
ultimately in the obscurity which prevailed among the Greeks in reference to the 
relation of natural theology and dogma in general; see on this the following 
chapters. 
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West (Rome), the countries on the ^gean sea (Constantinople), 
and the East split into Nestorianism and Monophysitism. Each 
had its own peculiar traditions and authorities. The Orientals, 
though rent asunder and quarrelling with each other, felt that 
they formed a unity compared with the two other sections, /.^., 
the *• Romans,** and could, in reply to the " bragging of the 
Romans,** point to a hundred marks which revealed the superi- 
ority of their Churches. They regarded their land as the cradle 
of the human race, their Church as the primitive home of religion ; 
and if Jerusalem was no longer in their possession, yet they 
still had the ancient site of Paradise. * The Neo-Romans boasted 
of their Patriarchate, their unchanged faith, and their nation, 
which took no part in the crucifixion of Christ, in which 
the Romans and Barbarians had made common cause. The 
Romans, finally, had the chiefs of the Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, and the Pope, Peter*s successor, with the secular power 
committed to him by Christ and Constantine. The common 
foundation of these Churches was not solid enough to resist the 
elements that were dissolving it. Nationality was stronger than 
religion. 

Literature. — Jacobi, Die kirchliche Lehre von der Tradition u. 
heil. Schrifl., Part I., 1847. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition, 
1859 (does not discuss to any extent the Church in antiquity). 
Soder, Der BegrifT der Katholicitat der Kirche, 1881. Seeberg, 
Studien zur Geschichte des BegrifTs der Kirche, 1885. Katten- 
busch, 1. c. There is much material in Schwane, also in the 
writings which passed between Old Catholics and Roman 
Catholics after A.D. 1869. 

1 See, ^^., Elias of NUibis, Proof of the truth of the faith (Ed. by Horst, 1886, 
p. 112 ff.). 
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A. — Presuppositions of the Doctrine of Redemption, 
or Natural Theology. 

"Natural Theology'* did not pass through any very thorough- 
going development in the Greek Church; but it reveals differ- 
ences, according as Aristotelianism or Neoplatonism prevailed. 
By Natural Theology we are to understand the complex of 
conceptions that, according to the view then held, formed the 
self-evident and certain contents of the human mind, which was 
only held to be more or less darkened (see Chap. II.). These 
conceptions, however, arose in fact historically, and corresponded 
to the degree of culture at which the ancient world had arrived, 
especially through the work of the Greek Philosophers. We 
can divide them appropriately into doctrines concerning God 
and concerning man. But changes also took place in pro- 
portion to the growing influence exerted on these conceptions 
by the words of the Bible Hterally understood. Nevertheless 
the fundamental features remained in force; yet they were dis- 
placed and confused by foreign material during the period 
from Origen to John of Damascus. 



A.— PRESUPPOSITION OF DOCTRINE OF REDEMP- 
TION OR NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING GOD, 
THE CREATOR, AS DISPENSER OF SALVATION. 

§ I. The Doctrine of God, Its Method. 

The main features of the doctrine of God were those familiar 
from the theology of the Apologists, as they were partly fixed and 
partly supplemented by the fight with Gnosticism. Specula- 
tions on the Deity as a Trinity (jpiiq) modified but little the 
general doctrine of God (yet see attempts in Augustine, De 
trinitate); for the unity, simplicity, indivisibility, and unchange- 
ableness of God were at the same time maintained most defin- 
itely: in other words, the Father alone was almost always 
regarded as **root of the Deity" {piK^ rijg isoTyjTog)^ where the 
Deity, in its essential being, was described in comparison with 
the world. The ultimate reason of this was that theology 
counted on a general intelligence for its general doctrine 
of God, and therefore had recourse to natural religion and 
theology, /. e., to the results of Greek philosophy. It was 
indeed admitted by many Fathers (see esp. Athanasius, De 
incarn.) that n^en could know the Deity from creation only 
dimly^ if at all ; and that therefore the manifestation of God in 
Christ alone made it possible to recognise the nature of God 
as the undivided, spiritual and good Lord of the World. But, 
in fact, it was only a question of more or less as regards the 
natural knowledge of the spiritual and good God, the Creator. 
Other Fathers, especially those influenced by Aristotle, declared 
the knowledge of God in its whole extent to be innate (see 
Arnobius), or, a knowledge to be constantly tested by ^^ 
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observation of nature. No difference is here caused by the fact 
that some Fathers have described the existence of God and his 
distinctive nature as capable of proof, others, as incapable; for 
the latter only rejected the proof in so far as God could not 
be discovered by means of deduction from a prius. The 
psychological, cosmological, ' and natural theological proofs were 
not despised by them in meeting Atheism, Polytheism, Mani- 
chaeism, etc. We already find in Augustine suggestions of an 
ontological proof. ' All these evidences were, indeed, g^ven 
subject to the proviso, that all knowledge of God must be 
traced back to God himself, that it became indistinct in pro- 
portion to man's alienation from God, and that the revelation 
of Scripture first rendered everything clear and certain. 

Further, it was expressly contended that God, as the infinite 
one, was, strictly speaking, incapable of being known, because 
his nature could not be described by any predicate. But this 
inscrutability, so far as represented in the avowal "whatever 
the creature is, that God is not," was held — and with this 
the Neoplatonists were agreed — to be the valuable and true 
knowledge (Athan. ad monach. 2: **even if it is not possible 
to comprehend what God is, it is possible to say what he is 
not:*' y.xi « yiM ^xj'jxtov KXTx>^x(3i<r6xi ri iori 0£oV» ^AAi ^vvxtov 
sItsIvj tI ovk hriv). * The revelation through the Logos only 

1 The influence of Aristotle is first conspicuous in Diodore of Tarsus, who re- 
produced independently the cosmological proof of Aristotle (see Photius, Biblioth. 
223). From the sixth century it is evident in the majority of the Fathers, and 
especially John of Damascus. See De fide orthod. I. 3(12): Everything perceptible 
by the senses, as also the higher world of spirits, is subject to change; therefore 
it must have had a beginnings and been created. There must accordingly exist a 
being who created it, and that is God. Two other proofs are found in John of Dam. 

3 Augustine's line of argument was first to demonstrate rules of human thought, 
which accordingly transcended it. These rules — logical and ethical — he stated to 
be truths^ their sum being ike truth. This truth was a living power, accordingly 
it existed. Thus the way to the existence of God was given ; see esp. De lib. arbitr. IL 
3 — 15, but the thought is also suggested elsewhere in his writings, e.g.^ the Confessions. 

* In this the great majority of the Fathers were agreed. Augustine describes (De 
doctr. I. 6) the impossibility of declaring God, in a way that coincides word for 
word with the tenets of the Basilidians (Hippol., Philos. VII. 20). Augustine writes: 
'^Diximusne aliquid et sonuimus aliquid dignum deo? Immo vero nihil me alind 
quam dicere voluisse sentio; si autcm dixi, non hoc est quod dicere volui. Hoc 
unde scio, nisi quia deus ineffabilis est, quod autem a me dictum est, si ineffabile 
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went beyond this in that it established this knowledge regarding 
the infinite Spirit and his inexpressible nature, and made it 
possible to perceive him in his likeness. ^ The Fathers influenced 
by Neoplatonism. however, assumed further that the contempla- 
tive ascetic, who was on the way to deification, could gain a 
direct vision of God in all his splendour, a conception which the 
Areopagite has combined with a scholastic theory of the know- 
ableness of God by negation, eminence, causality. ' 

esset, dictum Don esset? Ac per hoc ne iDefTabilis quidem dicendus est deus, quia 
et hoc cum dicitur, aliquid dicitur. Et fit nescio quae pugna verborum, quoniam 
si illud est inefTabile, quod dici non potest, non est ineffabile, quod vel ineffabile 
dici potest." Basilides: "Ea'n ykp, ^ifo'/y, Ikuvo ovx »^^0q ^ffifrov, )$ dvofi^ercir 
tipptiTOY yoCv aurd K»XoCfitVy itulvo ii ovii Uppttrov kou ykp rd ovi^ Upptirov ovk 
Uppttrev ivOfA^^ireu^ ix^k 'iarn, ^nerh, hxtpAvu Tdnrrdc 6v6fictroi 6voiia^Ofi4vov. Men 
were therefore at the point already reached by Basilides' followers in the second 
century. Even Catechumens were taught this; see Cyril, Cat. VI., ch. 2: ou rd t/ 
ia^i StdQ §\¥iyoifit^a . . . f v ro7c Trtp) StoC fityd?^ti yvSSartQ to rif v eiyvttcrietv dfio^oytlv. 
Similar teaching is very frequent in Plotinus. In the Vita Plot, of Porphyry, ch. 23, 
the supreme God is thus defined: 6 0§dQ 6 fitirt fiop^fiv fitirt rtyk Uiotv %x*>^* 
v^lp Zl yol/y Kou frStv rb votfrdv lipCfisvoQ, 

1 The Dogmatics of John of Damascus begin with John I. 18, Matt. XL 17, 
and I Cor. II. 11. 

' The striking contention of some disciples of Lucian (according to Philostor- 
gius), and the most extreme Arians, Eunomius and Aetius, but not Arius himself, 
that men could know the nature of God as well as God himself did, and as well 
as they knew themselves, is most closely connected with their Christology and 
their Aristotelianism. When the orthodox Fathers argued that the indescribable God 
could only be perceived in the Logos and through his work, and that God therefore 
would have been unknowable had not the Logos been his image, possessed of a 
like nature, those Arians had to meet the objection by emphasising even in the 
course of the christological controversy, the possibility of knowing God directly. 
In talcing up this position they had of course to leave the nature of God out 
of the question, and to confine themselves to his will, as it had been clearly 
manifested in creation, and the preaching of the truth by the Logos. But this to 
them was no limitation; for they only attached importance in the first place to 
the knowledge of the divine will, and secondly to the renewed submission of men 
to the sovereignty of the divine will: (not to participation in the divine nature, 
unless in so far as that was already involved in the original equipment of man; 
see Socrates IV. 7; Epiph. H. LXXVI. 4, and the counter-observations of the 
Cappadocians). Their expositions are exceded by the Areopagite's completely Neo- 
platonic theology, from which, meanwhile, Augustine in one of his lines of thought 
was not far removed. The Areopagite already adopted the position that ruled for 
more than a thousand years, in which the contention that God — by reason of his 
splendour— was absolutely unknowable, was balanced by the mystical assumption 
of a sensuous, suprasensuous knowableness in virtue of the fusion of tK<^ mwA ^\ 
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§ 2. The Doctrine of God^s Nature and Attributes, 

The Being of God was immortal substance and was primarily 
defined — as already results from the method of knowing God — 
by affirming that he was without beginning or end, that he 
was a spirit and the supreme First Cause, all which predicates 
were proved in connection with the proofs of his existence. 
The deity is the pneumatic "Ov which, because it is not the 
world, is supramundane, simply governing the world, the one, 
indivisible, imperishable, unchangeable, supremely good and 
impassive being, to which, in the strict sense, a real existence 
alone belongs: the Fathers influenced by Aristotelianism 
emphasised especially the spiritual power which determined its 
own aims and the causality of the deity. God is the intelligible 
reality and infinite reason. So far as it is maintained of this 
being (secundum hominem) that he is good, the predicate 
affirms nothing but that he is perfect, /. e., is completely self- 
sufficient and possesses blessedness in himself and therefore is 
not envious — see esp. Athanasius adv. pagan., also the 
Catechisms of Cyril. But the goodness of the Deity was also 
established from the fact of the revelation of God, first from 
creation, and here meant that God, since he is the gracious 
one, willed that creatures should participate in his blessedness, 
and carried out his intention under all circumstances. 

Augustine broke through this natural conception of the 
goodness of God ; for he understands by the Deity as summum 
bonum the power of love which takes hold of man, and leads 
him from worldliness and selfishness to peace and felicity. But 
even in Augustine this idea is intimately connected with the 
natural view. 

As regards the divine attributes, the Fathers sought, while 
speaking of such, to keep clear of the idea of a plurality in 

God with the miud of man. To him also we trace back the theology of affirmation 
and negation (kataphatic and apophatic) — the thing had, indeed, been very long 
in existence — />., the method of making statements about God via eminentia and 
via negaitonis ; see his Letters, the work, De divinis nominibus, and the beginning 
^of the tractate, De mystica theologia. The importance of John of Damascus consists 
for posterity in his having united the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian elements in his 
doctrine of God; see De fide orthod. I. i — 4. 
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God, or conceptions of anything accidental. It is only for 
human thought that the absolute, perfect, homogeneous Being 
has attributes assigned to him, as varied representations of 
him in relation to the finite. The elevation above time and 
space presented itself as eternity and omnipresence; the latter 
attribute at the same time was the root of omniscience and 
omnipotence. Omnipotence was limited by the Fathers by two 
thoughts: it was circumscribed by the good will of God, and 
it left scope for human liberty. * Origen*s thesis of the limitation 
of omniscience found no supporters in later times. 

From the goodness (perfection) of God ' all conceivable 
ethical qualities were deduced. But they did not obtain their 
due significance, because the abstract idea that God was the 
requiter^ /. e,, rewarded the good and punished the wicked, 
formed, in spite of all Neoplatonic philosophy, the foundation 
of the whole conceptions of God, in so far as ethics were taken 
into account at all. This view, however, which was considered 
the "natural" one, readily became indifferent to the thought 
that men as God's creatures are dependent on him, that they 
are meant to form an inner unity, and that their life is con- 
ducted to a definite goal; in other words, it endangered 
the religious view of Christianity. It gave man complete in- 
dependence in presence of God, and broke mankind up into a 
group of disconnected individuals. It descended from Judaism 
and the ancient world — the gods are justy because they reward 
and punish, the two facts being conceived in coordination. 
This view, further, was entitled to its place within the narrow 

* Along with all fatalism and astrology the Greek Fathers also unanimously 
rejected the idea that God's prescience acted as fate and was the first cause of 
human actions, or that prophecy controlled the course of events. It was rather 
taught that prescience was consequent to the event perceived beforehand. But 
Augustine was not perfectly satisfied with this idea. He deepened it through the 
thought that the sum of all that happened was before God in an eternal now. 

2 But of this the saying of Gregory of Nyssa is true (Tfp/ '\iyX' *. dvxa-Txa" 
Oehler, p. 92): UavrbQ iyacQaC eTTiKtivot >^ Qe/a ^va-t^^ rd $i oiyxUv ayad& ^tAcv 
'7r^vru(;^ hk roCro exvryiv ^hiTovcra Kxt "6 'ix^* d/Af / kx} ^ ^sXei if%ff/ ovilv rSv 'i^u- 
dtv tiQ ixurbv $txof^evti. "E|« H avriiQ oviiv, Urt fxif m kxh/x /^^vif, ifrt^, kScv 
'TTxpdio^ov J, h r& fxif elvxt rd tlvxt 'ix^'* ^^ 7^? ^AAif r/c ivri kxk/xq yivtviq, tt 
f^ii tf roC '6vT0^ vriptivKi. Td ^\ KvptcnQ l^v ft rcG ^yxOoC ^va-i^ Wrir % oZv iv r^ 
'6vrt ovK 'io'TtVt tv r& f^ii tlvxt frdvrcoq iarrtv. 
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horizon of the citizens of ancient communities, ^ but while it 
could not be omitted from Christianity, it required to be sub- 
ordinated to a higher thought. Accordingly, significant ten- 
dencies to correct the prevalent system of thought were not 
wanting on the part of the Fathers. Origen had already tried 
to regard the righteousness of God as a form of his loving 
discipline; the conception that suffering is always bound up 
with penal justice, had undoubtedly something to do with this 
attempt. The continued fight with dualism— Manichaeism — con- 
stantly made it necessary to demonstrate that power, goodness, 
wisdom, and justice were combined in the Deity. ' But in al- 
most all the Fathers the attributes of goodness and justice 
stood asunder. We can see the reason of this in the fact that 
up to Augustine no serious effort was made to understand the 
goodness of God as moral holiness, and this failure was in turn 
due to the characteristic method of obtaining a knowledge of 
God, the attempt to rise to the Deity from the notion of the 
finite by means of sublimations. ' The theory of God was beset 
at this most important point with uncertainties, nay, inconsist- 
encies. He was at once the impassive Being {""Ov) and the 
Judge who requited actions * — the latter conception, further, not 
only including the coordination of goodness and justice, but 
also the superiority of the former to the latter. The Alex- 
andrians had grasped at the expedient, following Philo, * of 
representing God as absolutely benevolent, but the Logos as the 
Just; this, however, was to confess despair of solving the pro- 
blem, showing once more very clearly that men could not think 
without compunction [affectiones humana) of the (penal) justice 

1 See Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 2 Vols., 1882; further, 
Ritschl in the Th. L. Z. 1883, Col. 6 f. 

2 These four attributes Gregory of Nyssa has particularised and sought to 
harmonise in his great Catechism. 

' This method, however, was by no means despised by Augustine himself. 

* The doctrine of God came in this form to the theologians of the middle 
ages. The nuances and inconsistencies of scholastic theology were caused by the 
necessity of alternating between the two ideas of God as the intelligible *'Ov and 
the Requiter. Some emphasised the one, others the other, more strongly. In certain 
doctrines only the former, in others only the latter conception, could be iLsed. 

* See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alex. (1886), p. 12 f. 
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of which at most the Logos was capable; and it is interesting 
as a counterpart to the opposite idea adopted in later times. ' 
But we see even here, why the doctrine of redemption could 
not become one of atonement in the ancient Church. If the 
distinctive form in which redemption was accomplished was to 
be justified, and its intrinsic necessity to be proved, then there 
must not only exist, but speculation must be founded on, the 
conviction that God's saving purpose transcended the thought 
of requital, and that he was morally holy. But that is out of 
the question where the Fathers are concerned. ' 

§ 3. The Cosmology. 

The Cosmological and allied anthropological problems were 
treated by the Fathers — who formally used Gen. I. — III. as their 
text — with the whole apparatus of contemporary philosophy, in 
this way satisfying their scientific craving for a rational con- 
ception of the world. The systems are therefore very different 
in details; but on the whole they existed peaceably side by 
side, showing that the differences presupposed a measure of 
agreement, sufficient for the solidarity of the doctrinal structure. 

1 In this view — in the Middle Ages — God appears rather as the strictly Just, 
Christ as the "good'*; but the idea of goodness had changed. 

' In the lower ranks of the communities, and among a few Oriental sects 
(Audians), anthropomorphic conceptions of God, the belief that he had a human 
shape, a body etc., held their ground. But they were retained also in some circles 
of monks {e.g.^ those of the Scetian Desert), and even by a few Bishops. From 
the close of the fourth century, with the hostility to Origen's spiritualism was 
combined active resistance to this opposite view (Sozom. VIII. 11). The Stoic 
notion of God's corporeality had scarcely a defender after TertuUian ; for Lactan- 
tius' view of the "figura" and "affectus" of God is not Stoic, but belongs to 
popular realism. In general, much that was anthropomorphic was retained in 
Western theology along with the realistic eschatology, and that by theologians who 
cherished a colourless eclectic moralism. Very instructive is Augustine's confession 
(Confess. V. yf«.; VI. 3) that it was the sermons of Ambrose that first delivered him 
from the prejudice that the Catholic Church taught that the Deity was fashioned 
like man. If we reflect how much Augustine had mingled with Catholic Christians 
before his conversion, and how much he had heard of the Church, we cannot 
suppose he was the only one guilty of this prejudice. We need only recall the 
" apocryphal " writings of the Byzantine age, which were read to an extraordinary 
extent, to see how strong were anthropomoq^hism and the conceptions of a magic 
God, 
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These differences were slightest in the Cosmology proper. The 
task set the theologians of the fourth century was to bring 
Origen's cosmology more into harmony with the demands of 
the rule of faith, to adapt it more closely to the account given 
in Gen. I., and to defeat the Manicha^an Cosmology. After 
the last decades of the fourth century, the slow course of develop- 
ment was hastened by violent opposition to Origen's cosmology, 
and the view of the Church, held before Origen, was substantially 
restored, though now as a scientific theory. * Yet the con- 
ception of an upper world of spirits, related to the present 
world as its ideal and type, continued to exist, and ever threw 
its shadow on the latter. ' On the other hand, the Trinitarian 

* See Justinian's edict against Origen, and the fifth Synod of Constantinople, 
Hefele, Concil. Gesch. II. 2, p. 780 — 797; at an earlier date, the attacks of Theo- 
philus and Jerome on Origen. 

2 Origen held that the present world was only a place of punishment and 
purification. This view, which approximated very closely to the old Gnostic idea, 
was rejected; but the conception remained of an upper world of spirits, of which 
our world was the materialised copy. Where this conception was potent, a con- 
siderable part of the feeling which possessed Origen (after Plato) as he looked at 
our world must have endured. It was never wanting among the orthodox Fathers, 
and the Greeks of to-day have not lost it. "The world is a whole, but divided 
into two spheres of which the higher is the necessary prius and type of the lower": 
that is still the Greek view (see Gass, Symbolik, p. 143 f.). "God first and by 
his mere thought evoked out of non-existence all heavenly powers to exhibit his 
glory, and this intelligible world {Kdarfxo^ votpd^) is the expression of undisturbed 
harmony and obedient service." Man belongs to both worlds. The conception, 
as expounded by the Areopagite and established by John of Damascus (De fide 
orthod. II 2 — 12), that the world was created in successive stages, has not the 
importance of a dogma, but it has that of a wide-spread theologoumenon. It is 
Neoplatonic and Gnostic, and its publication and recognition show that the dis- 
satisfaction felt by Origen with the account of the creation in Gen. I. was con- 
stantly shared by others. Men felt a living interest, not in the way plants, fishes^ 
and birds came into being, but in the emanation of the spiritual from the Deity 
at the head of creation down to man. Therefore we have the xSvfio^ votp6^^ the 
intelligible world, whose most characteristic feature consisted in its (3) gradations 
{hxKoa-f^ija-tii)^ which again fell into (three) orders, down to archangels and angels. 
(See Dionys. De divina hierarch. 6 sq., and John of Damascus, I.e., ch. Ill: xSta-a^ 
UoAoyta rk^ ovpavtovQ ova-tecQ sweat xsK^iiKe. ruvra^ 6 &t7o^ Itpors^ia-nii tiQ rptT^ 
i^optXet rpixStKXQ hecKoa-f^fia-eiQ^ Seraphim, Cherubim, thrones, dominions, powers, 
forces, principalities, archangels, and angels. We find a step in this direction as 
early as the App. Constit. VII. 35), In the creation, the system of spiritual powers 
was built from above downwards; while in sanctification by the mysteries, it was 
necessary to ascend the same series. The significant point was the union of the 
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conflicts led to a precise distinction' being drawn between 
creating, making, begetting, and emanating, and thus the notion 
of creation out of nothing now first received its strict impress. 
But Neoplatonic ideas of the origin of the world lasted till 
after the beginning of the fifth century, even in the case of 
some Bishops, and side by side with it the Manichaean con- 
ception of the world spread secretly and found adherents among 
the clergy themselves up to the middle of it. The following 
proposition may be regarded as containing the quintessence of 
the orthodox Fathers from the fifth century, and at the same 
time as the presupposition that gave scope to all their further 
speculations. It can be stated thus: God from eternity bore 
in his own mind the idea of the world. In free self-determin- 
ation he, in order to prove his goodness, created by the Logos, 
who embraces all ideas, this world, which has had a beginning 
and will have an end, in six days out of nothing, in accordance 
with the pattern of an upper world created by him. 

The justification of divine providence and the production of 
Theodicies were called for by Manichseism and fatalism on the 
one hand, and the great political catastrophes and calamities 
on the other. It was taught that God constantly remained 
close to his creation, preserving and governing it. With this, 
rational beings were looked upon in their numerical sum total 
as the peculiar objects of divine providence. Providence was 
also defended in opposition to the loose and unstable form in 
which earlier and contemporary monotheistic philosophers had 
avowed it; it was recognised in principle to be a power pro- 
conception of creation with the system of the cultus, or, better, the scheme which 
embodied the idea of creation in accordance with the line of progress laid down 
for asceticism and sanctification. This was retained by Greek theology in spite 
of all its disavowal of Origen, Neoplatonism, and Gnosticism. But even in the 
region of the material, incomparably greater interest was taken in warmth, cold, 
moisture, drought, in fire, air, earth, and water, in the four vital humours, than in 
the childish elements which the O. T. narrative of creation takes into account. 
Yet the whole was included under the title of the 'work of the six days', and the 
allegories of Origen were, in theory, rejected. Tlie exegesis of Gen. I. became the 
doctoral problem proper among the Greek Fathers. The most important wrote 
works on the Hexaemeron ; among them that of Johannes Philoponus is scientific- 
ally the most advanced {Tipt Koa-fMOToifacQ)'^ it is dependent, not on Platonism, but 
OQ Aristotle, though it also opposes the latter. 
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tecting also the individual creature. Yet here Christian theolo- 
gians themselves did not arrive at complete certainty. It was 
admitted that providence was above human freedom in so far 
as it was maintained that neither that freedom nor the evil 
proceeding from it could hinder the divine intentions. But the 
belief in providence was not definitely connected with redemp- 
tion by Christ or with the Church, for it was considered a self- 
evident presupposition of redemption and a piece of Natural 
Theology. Therefore it was also destitute of any strict object. 
The uncertainty of the ancient world as to the extent and 
method of providence had left its influence, * and empirical 
reflections on the objectlessness of certain institutions, or 
phenomena in the world — e, g,, of vermin — could not be 
defeated by a view which had itself a naturalistic basis. Yet 
in proportion as the sure and real knowledge of God was only 
derived from the Christian religion, it was also recognised that 
faith in providence was first made certain through Christ, and 
that Christians were under the particular providence of God. ' 
The problem of the theodicy was solved (i) by proving that the 
freedom of the creature was something appropriate and good, 
the possibility of wickedness and evil, however, being neces- 
sarily combined with it; (2) by denying to wickedness any 
reality in the higher sense of the term, since wickedness as it 
was separated from God, the principle of all being, was held 
to be not— being;* (3) by defending the mala pcetKB or evil as 
fitting means of purification; and finally, (4) by representing 
temporal sufferings as indifferent to the soul. Some older 
Fathers, e.g., Lactantius, emphasised, besides, even the neces- 
sity of wickedness in the interest of moralism: without it 
virtue would be impossible. ^ But such opinions died out in the 
fight with Manichseism. ^ 

* For this reason a startling casuistry is to be noticed here and there, and 
exceptions are laid down. 

2 Degrees of providence were generally distinguished. 

* After Origen this Platonic proposition enjoyed the widest circulation; see esp. 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians ; but the Antiochians held no other view. Augustine 
made use of it in a peculiar and characteristic way. 

■• I^ctant. Instit. div. II., ch. 8, 12; V., ch. 7. 

* See Vol. V.J for the extent and form in which Augiistine held such views. 
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In reference to the heavenly spirits which belonged to, and 
indeed formed, the upper world, the recognised Fathers were 
convinced of the following points, (i) They were created by 
God (see the Symb. Nic). (2) They were endowed with free- 
dom, but had no material bodies (iyyvrxTx tgv ifroofixTov). (3) 
They had passed through a crisis after which a section had 
remained true to the good, while another had revolted. (4) 
The good spirits were instruments of the divine government of 
the world, their activity being useful and beneficial to men, 
even entering into the sacramental system by which grace was 
imparted. (5) The reality of wickedness in the world was to be 
attributed to the bad spirits, and especially to their head, the 
devil; they exercised an almost unbounded power on earth, 
not being able indeed to compel man, but only to induce him, 
to sin ; they could also be scared away without fail by the name of 
Christ, the sign of the cross, and the Sacraments. * As regards the 
relation of the good angels to men, their superiority to men — in the 

I No doubt existed of the necessity of believing in heavenly spiritual beings. 
Origen counted this belief a doctrine of the Church (De princip. praef. 10). The 
points numbered in the text may be regarded as the quintessence of what obtained 
generally. But such an agreement only made its appearance in the sixth century. 
Until then this point was a centre of contention between a form of Biblical 
"realism,'' and the Origenistic, /.^., the Greek philosophical, view as to the world 
of spirits. The treatment of the question by the Areopagite, and its approval by 
the Church, constituted a triumph of Neoplatonic mysticism over Biblicism. But 
that tendencies which went still farther in this direction had not been wholly 
destroyed, was shown by the Hesychastic controversy of the fouiteenth century, or 
the assumption of an uncreated divine light, which was not the nature of God, but 
a specific energy, different from himself, and which could be seen. (See Engelhardt 
in nigen's Ztschr., 1838, Part I., p. 68 ff.; Gass, Die Mystik des Nik. Kabasilas, 
1849, p. I ff., and in Herzog's R.-E., 2nd Ed.). The Logos, accordingly, no 
longer satisfied, or rather, as Scholasticism had placed the I^gos under an embargo, 
piety sought for a new mediator. lie was to accomplish what the Logos no longer 
did: he was to be a visible revelation of God, himself and yet not himself; for 
God himself was simply quiescent being; accordingly he himself was conceived 
and realised in the form of an energy that could be traced. The theory of the 
Areopagite was, however, not satisfactory in this respect; for while the spirits 
might doctrinally be regarded as created beings, they were }:>erceived as divine 
forces, emanations, rays of the perfect light, conceivable by degrees by man, and 
bringing him nearer to the deity. We have here a great difference from the western 
conception; in the East the Platonic and Gnostic doctrine of /Kons had never 
been entirely abolished. In the West, while the gradation of angelic powers had 
been accepted, the pious impulse from which it originated had not. 
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present condition of the latter — was emphasised, but it was also 
taught on the other hand, that man after he was made perfect would 
be at least equal to them. The former position gave rise to a sort of 
angel-worship, which nevertheless in earlier times was no proper 
part of religion. The Synod of Laodicea, about A.D. 360, 
declared it in its thirty-fifth Canon to be idolatry. * And it was 
kept in check by the idea that Christ's work possessed also a 
mysterious significance for the upper world. But the polythe- 
istic cravings of man constantly influenced religious ideas, and 
as the Deity was farther and farther removed from ordinary 
Christian people by speculation, there gradually arose, along 
with the thought of the intercession of the angels, ' a worship- 
ping of them, which was indeed only settled ecclesiastically at 
the seventh (Ecumenical Synod (A.D. 787). There it was defined 
as adoration (Trpofrxuvyjjtc) in distinction from service (Xxrpsix). ' 
Even Gregory I. had assigned the service of angels to the pre- 
christian stage of religion. The points of doctrine which we 
have above grouped together became the bases of a great 
number of very different conceptions, which grew up in oppo- 
sition to Origen's doctrine, or under its influence, or in depen- 
dence on exegesis (esp. of Gen. VI.), or, lastly, as a result of 
reminiscences of Greek folk-lore and philosophy. Men specu- 
lated on the date of the creation of angels, and the method 
by which they were created, on their spirituality or higher 
corporeality, their functions — as guardian angels and genii, 
the manner in which the wicked angels fell, ^ the orders and 

* There uncloul)tedly existed, even in the earliest time, a view which coojoioed 
the angels with God, and thus made them also objects of worship, or, included 
them in the Jides^ qua: creditur. We may here perhaps recall even i Tim. V. 21: 
BictnafiTvpofzcci ivuTTtov roV &ioC xati Xptcrov Itjo-cv km rS5v fxAexr^v iyytAuv. We 
can at any rate refer to Justin., Apol I. 6 : (We worship God) xas rbv Tap* otvToS 
vfcv . . . Ksct Tov t£v HaAuv eTTOfZivuv xxi i^ofzotovixsvwv xyei^Sv iiyyi^nv o-rparSv. 
Athenag. Suppl. 10, 24. 

' This thought is uudtmbtedly extremely ancient, but at the earlier date it only 
existed in the outer circle of the faith. 

' It had long — as early as the fourth century — been on the way ; see the mirac- 
ulous oratories of St. Michael; Sozom. 11. 3, Theodoret on Coloss. T. III., p. 355 ff. 

* On the devil, " the prince of the ranks encircling the earth,'* see the exposi- 
tion by John of Dam., De fide orthod. II. 4. The devil and the demons of their 
own free will turned away unnaturally from God. 
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divisions of angels, and much else. Here also the doctrine of 
Origen, which culminated in the restoration of the revolted 
spirits, was in the end expressly disowned. On the other hand, 
the Neoplatonic conception of spirits and their orders, or the 
Gnostic idea of the ^ons as interpreters of the divine, was 
more and more legitimised in the Church doctrine of angels, 
and was combined by the Areopagite with the mystic system 
of the illumination of the world, and the communication of the 
divine to the creaturely. It was a very old idea — see Hebrews 
and First Clement — that Christ was in Heaven the High Priest 
and head (7rpo(rTxrij:;) of believers in the presence of God. 
Clement of Alex, had already worked out this conception, 
following Philo*s model, to the effect that Christ, in conjunction 
with the angelic powers subject to him, conveyed to men the 
energies of the heavenly sphere; that he ever offered himself 
for men to the Father as a sacrifice without fire (dvfix aTrupov); 
that the Holy Spirit along with the angels kept the heavenly 
and the earthly Church in constant contact. In short, the thought 
of a graded hierarchy in heaven, with heavenly sacrifices, 
intercessions, etc., as it also occurs among the Valentinians, 
lay on the confines of the Alexandrian's speculation. These 
thoughts are more fully matured in Origen: the sacrifice of 
Christ applied also to the celestials, and the upper world, 
brought into harmony, contributed to the redemption of the 
lower. They were confirmed by the Neoplatonic philosophy of 
religion. On the other hand, Ignatius conceived the govern- 
ing body of the Church on earth as a hierarchy which repre- 
sented the heavenly order, and put it in operation. The two 
ideas — the Son, the Holy Ghost and the angelic hosts on the 
one hand, and the earthly priesthood, on the other — only needed 
to be combined, and a new stage of ecclesiastical theosophy 
was reached. The Pseudo-areopagite was the first to gain it — 
after, indeed, it had been already suggested clearly enough by 
Clement of Alex.; see Strom. VI. 13, 107, and other passages. 
Clement makes three dwellings in heaven correspond on one side to 
the divisions of angels, and, again, to the threefold hierarchy on 
earth. On the spread of this form of theosophy among the Syrian 
Monophysite monks, see Frothingham, Stephen bar Suda.\U^\^^6. 
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This whole conception was after all, indeed, nothing but a 
timid expression of the thought that the plan of creation itself, 
extending down from the deity to man, included the means of 
redemption, and that, as alienation from the deity was due to 
the existence of graduated creations, so, at the same time, was 
the restoration to God. This conception, which contrasts 
abruptly with that of the Old Testament and Christianity, was 
compatible in principle neither with the idea of the creation, 
nor with the one historical redemption that took place once for 
all. It was Gnostic and Neoplatonic, /. e., pagan. This its 
character was simply disguised by the retention of the creation 
so far as words went, and by the substitution for the ^Eons of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, and angelic powers with Biblical 
names ; and, further, of sacraments, sacrifices, and priests, whose 
existence and operations were derived from the work of Christ. 

The root of this whole conception is ultimately found in the 
notion that the Logos, who was identified with the Son of 
God, continued to be conceived as the abode and bearer of 
all the ideas from which the world was evolved. Even Athan- 
asius was not in a position thoroughly to correct this view, — 
see Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des heiligen Athanasius, 1880, 
p. 138 ff. Consequently, even the most clear-sighted of the 
Fathers were helpless against speculations which deduced 
redemption from the Cosmology. And thus a new Church 
Theosophy arose. A fantastic pantheism was introduced which 
had been created by the barbarous theosophy of expiring 
antiquity. It harmonised excellently with the religious barbarism 
which satisfied itself in the crudest and most daring myths and 
legends; nay, it kindled into fresh life with it. The living 
God, apart from whom the Soul possesses nothing, and the 
fervour of the saint threatened meanwhile to disappear. And 
side by side, nay, in cordial agreement, with these fantastic 
speculations, there existed a prosaic worship of the letter. 

Literature. — See Nitzsch's account, here especially thorough, 
Dogmengesch. I. pp. 268 — 287, 328 — 347, and Schwane, Vol. II. 
pp.15 — 108, 272—328. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS AND CONCEPTIONS REGARDING MAN AS THE 

RECIPIENT OF SALVATION. 

§ I. Introductory, 

According to the ideas of the Fathers, the doctrines of the 
condition and destiny of man belonged to Natural Theology. 
This appears from the fact that, starting from their Cosmology, 
they all strove to ascertain, from the original state of man, the 
nature of Christian redemption, in other words, the state of 
perfection. At the same time the reservation held good, that 
we should receive more than we could think or expect, and, 
in fact, that which was expected, and was deduced from the 
religious and ethical value which man had come to put upon 
himself in the course of history, was only carried back into 
his original state. The following propositions contain every- 
thing that can be stated as embodying a common conviction 
and common presupposition of all further conceptions, which 
in this matter turned out very different, in accordance with the 
speculative and empirical studies of the Fathers, and the object 
of their investigations for the time. Man made in the image 
of God is a free self determining being. He was endowed with 
reason by God, that he might decide for the goody and enjoy im- 
mortality. He has fallen short of this destiny by having 
voluntarily yielded and continuing to yield himself— under 
temptation, but not under compulsion—to sin, yet without having 
lost the possibility and power of a virtuous life, or the capacity 
for immortality. The possibility was strengthened and immor- 
tality restored and offered by the Christian revelation which 
came to the aid of the darkened reason with complete know- 
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/edg-e of God, Accordingly ^ knowledge decides between good and 
evil. Strictly taken, the will is morally nothing. On this basis very 
different views were possible. It was asked, first, what was 
original endowment, and what destiny, in the case of man; 
secondly, in connection with this, how much was to be claimed 
as human naturcy and how much as a gift of grace originally 
bestowed; and thirdly, in keeping with the above, how far 
and how deep the consequences of sin extended. The question 
was put, in the fourth place, whether bare freedom constituted 
man's character, or whether it did not correspond to his nature 
to be good. Fifthly, the philosophical question as to the consti- 
tution of man was here introduced and answered in various 
ways [dichotomically, trichotomically, the extent and scope of 
the flesh [^ip^) in human nature, in its relation to the spirit 
[TTveufix) and to sin]. Sixthly, the relation of the creaturely 
spirit (TryevfJix) to the divine, in other words, the origin of the 
human spirit, was discussed. Seventhly, lastly, and above all, 
men possessed two sources of knowledge: the account in 
Genesis with a realistic exposition, which seemed to pour scorn 
on all ** spiritual** conceptions, but had nevertheless to be 
respected; and the relative section from Origen*s theology, 
which was felt to an increasing extent to be intolerable to the 
Church, and which yet expressed the scientific, religious con- 
viction of the Fathers, in so far as their thought was scientific. 
Under such circumstances different conceptions, compromises of 
all sorts, necessarily arose; but hardly anywhere was an 
advance made in the end on the views already presented by 
Irenaeus. In the latest results, as they are to be found in the 
Dogmatics of John of Damascus, there is much that is more 
realistic than in Irenaeus, but on the whole a type of doctrine 
is obtained which is more inadequate and confused, and leSs 
valuable. In what follows we intend to enter in detail only 
into the most important points. 

§ 2. The Anthropology. 

Since the end of the creation of the world was held to 
consist in the creation of rational beings, who could exhibit 
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the image of God and share in his blessedness, it followed that 
the power of free self-determination and the capacity for im- 
mortality belonged to the notion of man, and that they were 
therefore regarded as inalienable. All the doctors of the Church, 
however, comprehended, in the idea of innate freedom, the 
conceptions of the rational and moral plan of man's nature as 
a whole, and they defined this natural disposition to be the 
power to know God*s will accurately, to follow it, and thus to 
rise above nature. While it was left in doubt whether this 
whole natural plan implied that man possessed bare freedom or 
freedom directed to the good, it certainly characterised man as 
a spiritual being, and for that very reason as an image of God. 
Being such, man was independent as regards God. In other 
words, the fact that he was an " image ** did not directly 
establish a lasting dependence on God, nor did it find expres- 
sion in such a dependence. On the contrary, it established his 
freedom in relation to God, so that man, being independent, 
was now only subject to the law of Gody i.e.y to that dispen- 
sation in virtue of which he was either rewarded or punished 
according as he behaved. The connection with God was thus 
exhausted in the noble constitution of man fixed once for all, 
but was supremely valued and acutely felt as a gift of divine 
grace, in the comparison with irrational animals. Meanwhile, 
the Fathers differed from one another. Some — like Athanasius, 
see even Tatian— assigned to human nature, in the strictest 
sense of the term, only the creaturely and sensuous state of 
being, in respect of which man is perishable, and they de- 
scribed everything else as a gift of divine grace inherent in 
human nature. Others embraced in this nature the moral cap- 
acity, endowment of reason, and knowledge of God; — so the 
majority; and very strenuously John of Damascus who repeat- 
edly characterises the good as the natural: see De fide orthod. 
II. 30, III. 14. The third class, finally, included even immor- 
tality, as a possession and not merely as a destiny, among the 
natural attributes of the human soul. These distinctions, which, 
however, are not particularly important for dogmatics, since all 
ultimately held nature to be a gift of grace, and the gift of 
grace to be a natural provision, were due patlV^ \.o NJaa ^>^^^- 
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ent psychological conceptions of the Fathers, partly to the 
standpoint from which they investigated the problems ; they might 
— as e.g., Athanasius — start from the doctrine of redemption 
or depend on moral, or empirical philosophical considerations. 
In psychology, the only point settled was that the fundamental 
form of human nature was twofold, spiritual and corporeal. 
This conception existed even where the soul itself was repre- 
sented as something corporeal, or as only "as nearly as pos- 
sible incorporeal** {lyyxiTOLTo, tou ifrufiirov). Very many Greek 
Fathers, however, followed the view of Plato and Origen, accord- 
ing to which man consists of spirit, body, and soul — the soul 
uniting the other two. Consistently carried out, this opinion 
constantly led them back to the conception of Origen (Philo) 
that the spirit in man alone constituted his true nature, that it 
had its own, even a pretemporal, history, that in itself it be- 
longed to the supernatural and divine sphere, and that the 
body was only a prison which had to be stripped off before 
the spirit could present itself in its true being. In order to 
escape these consequences, which were already discredited in 
the controversy with Neoplatonism and Manichaeism, different 
methods were adopted. Among these occurred that already 
alluded to above, the conception of the spirit solely as a " super- 
added gift** (donum superadditum), a religious principle, to be 
found exclusively in the pious. But this expedient was seldom 
chosen ; the whole question, so important and crucial, was rather 
stifled in a hundred questions of detail, tortured out of, or read 
into, the account in Genesis. The ever increasing restriction of 
the allegorical and spiritualising method of interpreting Gen. I. ff., 
led the Fathers nolens-volens to opinions remote from their 
scientific thought on religion. The only passage in that account, 
moreover, which seemed to support the spiritualistic conception 
— "God breathed his own breath into man** — proved too much, 
and had therefore to be let alone. * Origen's idea, that the 

* Augustine's exposition in Ep. CCV. 19, was ultimately the opinion of most 
of the Greek Fathers, so far as they were not completely devoted to Neoplatonism. 
" Vis etiam per me scire, utrum dei flatus ille in Adam idem ipse sit anima. Bre- 
viter respondeo, aut ipse est aut ipso anima facta est. Sed si ipse est^ /actus est ,,. 
In hac enim quoestione maxime cavendum est, nc anima non a deo facta natnra, 
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body was a prison of the soul, was contrasted with the other, 
also ancient, that man was rather a microcosm, having received 
parts from the two created worlds, the upper and under. * But 
this conception, the only one which contained a coherent theory 
of equal value formally with the doctrine of Origen, could not 
fail to remain a mere theory, for the ethics corresponding to 
it, or its ethical ideal, were not supported by the final aims of 
the dominant theology. When anthropological questions or the 
Biblical narrative were not directly taken into account, it be- 
comes everywhere obvious, that the old Platonic antithesis of 
spirit and body was regarded by the Fathers as the antithesis 
between that which was precious and that which was to be 
mortified, and that the earthly and creaturely in man was felt 
to be a hampering barrier which was to be surmounted. Mona- 
chism and the eschatological prospect of deification are examples 
which show how thoroughly practical ideas and hopes were 
determined by the dualistic view, though its point had been 
blunted by the tenet of the resurrection of the body. Mean- 
while the theoretical doctrines as to the nature of man con- 
tinued to be beset by a profound inconsistency, and ultimately, 
in consequence of Biblicism, became aimless and barren. ' 

Supplement. — The different psychological views of the 
Fathers are reflected in the various theories as to the origin 
of individual souls. The oldest of these was the iraducian 
theory of TertuUian, which was also represented by a few 
Greeks— Gregory of Nyssa, Anastasius Sinaita. According to 

sed ipsius dei substantia tamquam unigenitus Blius, quod est verbum eius, aut aliqua 
eius particula esse credatur.. tamquam ilia natura atque substantia, qua deus est 
quidquid est, commutabilis esse possit: quod esse animam nemo non sentit, qui 
se animam habere sentit." But the thought which underlay the last saying of the 
dying Plotinus (Porphyr., Vita Plot., ch. 2): TttpHncti rb iv iifuv $i7ov iLv^yttvTrpb^ 
rh fv T^ TovT/ fifTov, was not entirely surmounted by many Greek Fathers. 

1 Therefore the great controversy lasting for centuries, whether the skins with 
which God clothed Adam and Eve were real skins, or bodies. He who agreed with 
Origen taught the latter; he who looked on man as a microcosm, the former. Yet 
here also there were composite forms: e^.^ the skin meant only the fleshly body. 

' Scriptural proofs in support of the pre-existence of souls were not wanting: 
see John IX. 2. Jerome held to the doctrine for a time. Even Augustine was un- 
certain, and up to the time of Gregory the Great its flat rejection had not been 
determined on in the West (see Kp. VII. 53). 
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it the soul was begotten along with the body. Its extreme 
opposite was Origen*s idea of pre-existence which had still many 
adherents in the fourth century, but fell more and more into 
discredit, until, finally, it was expressly condemned at the 
Synod of Constantinople, A. D. 553. According to this doctrine, 
all souls were created at once by God along with the upper 
world, and fell successively into the lower world, and into their 
bodies. The middle view — an expedient of perplexity — was the 
creatian which gradually gained ground all through the fourth 
century, and can be characterised as the most wide-spread, at 
least in the West, from the beginning of the fifth. It taught 
that God was ever creating souls and planting them in the 
embryos. The East contented itself with disowning Origen's 
theory. Augustine, the greatest theologian of the West, was 
unable to come to any fixed view regarding the origin of the soul. 
The different views of the Fathers are further reflected in 
the different conceptions of the image of God in man. Religious 
and moral speculation were to be harmonised at this point; 
for the former was, indeed, never wholly wanting. Apart from 
such theologians as saw the image of God, somehow or other, 
even in the human figure, almost all were convinced that it 
consisted in reason and freedom. But with this it was impossible 
to remain perfectly satisfied, since man was still able to break 
away from God, so as in fact to become unlike him, and to die. 
On the other hand, theologians were certain that goodness and 
moral purity never could be innate. In order to solve the 
problem, different methods were adopted. Some abandoned 
the premise that the possession of the divine image was 
inalienable, and maintained that as it resided in the spirit that 
had been bestowed it could be completely lost through sinful 
sensuousness. The spirit returned to God, and the man relapsed 
to the level of the beasts. But this solution seemed unsatis- 
factory, because it was necessary, in spite of it, to retain the 
freedom that still, under all circumstances, existed to choose 
the good. Accordingly, it was impossible to treat this theory 
with any real seriousness. Others saw the possession of the 
Divine image, resting on reason and freedom, in the destiny 
of man to virtue and immortality, yet without stating what 
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change in that case was actually made by falling short of this 
destiny. The third section, finally, distinguished, after the 
example of Origen, between "image*' (shdv) and ** likeness*' 
{of/,oiu(ng), and saw the former in the inalienable spiritual plan 
of man, the latter in moral similarity to God, which was, 
indeed, one always to be gained on the basis of natural 
endowments. The Fathers were unwilling, as this review shows, 
to rest content with the thought that the inalienable spiritual 
natural endowment of man constituted the divine image, but 
they found no means of getting beyond it. Their conception 
of moral goodness as the product of human freedom hindered 
them. All the more strongly did they emphasise and praise, 
as a kind of set-off, the goodness of God as Creator revealed 
in the natural constitution of man. 

The different views of the Fathers are finally reflected in 
their conception of the primitive state. Christianity restores 
man to his state of ideal perfection. This state must, however, 
have already existed in some form at the beginning, since 
God's creation is perfect, and Genesis teaches, that man when 
created was good, and in a condition of blessedness (Paradise). 
On the other hand, it could not have been perfect, since man's 
perfection could not be attained except through freedom. The 
problem resolves itself into a complete contradiction, which, 
indeed, was already clearly to be found in Irenaeus : the original 
condition of man must coincide with the state of perfection, 
and yet it must only have been preliminary. The Fathers 
tried various ways of solving this crucial and insoluble diffi- 
culty, in which again the empirical and moral philosophical 
conception combined with a religious one. An attempt was 
made by very many Fathers to limit somewhat the blessedness 
of the Paradisaical state, or to give a form to their conceptions 
of it different in quality — fanciful and material — from that of 
their ideas of the final perfection ; accordingly, it was explained 
— by Gregory of Nyssa — that God himself, looking to the Fall, 
had not ordained the Paradisaical state to be perfect. By some, 
again, the inconsistencies were glossed over, while others deter- 
mined, following Origen, wholly to abandon the historical 
interpretation of the state in Paradise, and to construct uvde.^^^- 
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dentiy a primitive state for themselves. The last method had 
the advantage^ in combination with the assumption of the pre- 
existence of souls, that it could transfer all men mystically 
into the original state. However, this radical solution conflicted 
too strongly with the letter of revelation, and the spirit of the 
Church tradition. It was rejected, and thus the problem 
remained in its obscurity. Therefore men contented themselves 
more and more with disregarding the main question: they set 
down incongruities side by side, and extracted separate points 
from the account in Genesis. To the latter belonged especially 
those which were believed to recommend virginity and as- 
ceticism, and to prove that these formed the mode of life 
(habitus) which corresponded to the true nature of man. Nor 
were opinions wanting that characterised asceticism as a salutary 
means of correcting the deterioration of the human state. 
"Asceticism and its toils were not invented to procure the 
virtue that comes from without, but to remove superinduced 
and unnatural vileness, just as we restore the natural brightness 
of iron by carefully removing the rust, which is not natural, 
but has come to it through negligence" (John of Damascus, 
De fide orth. III. 14). 

The principles of ethics were, as a rule, discussed in con- 
nection with the original state of man. But even in reference 
to the blessedness enjoyed in that state no clear conception 
was reached ; for if man's distinctive nature was based on bare 
freedom, what sort of blessedness could there be for him? 
What could be bestowed on him which he did not possess 
already, or which, if bestowed, did not once more call in 
question the original possession? What could fall to his lot 
except an arbitrarily chosen reward? Again, as regards ethics, 
nothing certain could be established. While negative morality, 
asceticism, was conceived, as a rule, to be the natural and 
destined condition of man, yet an effort was made to construct 
an ideal of positive morality, in which the virtues of philoso- 
phy appeared in a rather superficial connection with those of 
religion. * Negative and positive morality each looked up, after 

' See liere even the Latins. Ambrosius learned the combination, as carried out by 
him in his De officiis, from the Cappadocians ; see also the remarkable opening 
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all, to a different supreme good, in the one case immortality, 
in the other the loftiest virtue. Therefore they could not be 
combined. The assumption of works of supererogation, which 
the Christian could accomplish while remaining in the world, 
formed the bridge between the two ethical ideals, but one 
which it must be admitted, contributed to flight from the one 
sphere to the other, rather than their connection. All attacks 
on the theory that ascetic achievements were especially valu- 
able and meritorious were regarded as the outcome of moral 
laxity, and it is certain that in many cases they actually were. 

§ 3. Ethics. Sin, 

It was recognised by all the Fathers that the human race 
had turned from the good and thus degenerated from its origin, 
i.e.y — according to the view of the majority — from Adam. This 
universality of sin was throughout explained, not from an innate 
wicked power in man impelling him necessarily to sin, nor from 
matter in itself, still less from complicity on the part of the 
Deity. * Nor, on the other hand, was it as a rule ascribed to 
a direct inheritance of Adam's sin, for inherited sin is a contra- 
diction in itself; Adam was the type, but not the ancestor, of 
sinners. The true explanation was found in the misuse of free- 
dom, caused by the seductions of wicked demons, and the trans- 
mission of wicked customs. Along with this, the majority un- 
doubtedly cherished the secret idea, which was not surmounted, 
that the incentive to revolt from God ^ came to a certain extent 

of his work Dc poenit. I. i: "If the final and supreme aim of all virtue is to 
minister as far as possible to the spiritual benefit of our fellow-man, we may 
characterise benevolent moderation as one of the finest virtues." For the popular 
conceptions of Greek Christians, see Socr. 11. E. III. 16, in connection with Rom. I. 
On the other hand, Augustine attempted to derive the philosophic virtues from 
man's dependence on God, from love ; see, above all, the splendid exposition, Ep. 
CLV., ch. 12. 

* Even the subtle way in which Origen justified evil as an element in the best 
possible world (see Vol. II., p. 343 f.) was seldom repeated. Vet see Augu.stine, I)e 
ordine II. 11 sq. (one of his oldest writings): "mala in ordinem redacta faciunl 
decorem universi." 

' Sin was described as something negative not only by Augustine, but by all 
thinking Greeks before him. Their conception was undoubtedly based on avKUo- 
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necessarily from the sensuous nature and creaturely infirmity 
of man, and resulted from his composite constitution, and his 
liability to death, whether that was acquired naturally or by 
transgression, or inherited. Decay and death were especially 
held to constitute an inducement to and cause of continuance in 
sin. With natural sensuousness the fate of death was conjoined. 
Both drove man from God. But in spite of this view the 
assumption was retained of unaltered freedom. If on the one 
hand stress was laid on sensuousness being a natural endow- 
ment of man, the unnaturalness of wickedness was emphasised 
on the other, and thus bare freedom received a closer relation 
to goodness, which, of course, was conceived as repressed by 
sin. The good was the natural, but, again, in view of man's 
sensuousness, unnatural evil was also natural to him. The essence 
of sin, since wickedness was held to be something purely nega- 
tive, was universally seen in alienation from God, being and 
goodness; but all that this meant positively was that man had 
subordinated his will to his sensuousness, and thereby lost the 
feeling, desire, and knowledge of the divine. The consequences 
of sin were held to be the following: First, by the majority, 
the universal mortality which had prevailed from Adam, or the 
loss of the true life ; * secondly, the obscuration of the know- 
ledge of God, and with it of religion in general. This darken- 
ing made it possible for the demons to seduce man from the 
true God, to gain him to their own service, and the idolatry of 
the creature, in the form of polytheism, and so even to exercise 
an almost complete dominion over him, and the earth associated 
with humanity. A tliird consequence of sin was found in a 
certain weakening of freedom, which, though still existing, yet 
only in rare cases succeeded, without new divine influences, 
in reaching a morally good, perfect life. 

sophical view that God was not only the originator of being, but really the sole 
being. On the other hand, a distinction was made between the eternal being and 
the creaturely, which came from God. 

1 The Antiochenes thought differently (see under), and so did the author of the 
App. Const, who is exceedingly lax in his views; see, e,g.^ V. 7, p. 132 (Ed. 
Lagarde). The latter regards death as an original divine institution, which makes 
it possible for God to punish or reward. The resurrection was due to the rational 
soul from God. 
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Supplement — The view taken by Irenaeus and Tertullian of 
the fundamental importance of the first Fall for the whole future 
race, was imperilled by Origen's theory of a fall on the part 
of spirits in their preexistent state. It once more gradually 
won acceptance as an authoritative Biblical doctrine, but it 
never obtained the same certainty, clearness, or importance 
among the Greek Fathers as among the Latin (/>., after Am- 
brose); see Book II. of our description. The explanation which 
the theory of original sin furnished for the phenomenon of 
universal sinfulness was in form similar to Origen's, but was 
inferior to it in intelligibility, and was never unreservedly 
accepted by the Orientals. The later Greeks indeed, doubtless 
under the influence of the West, recognised original sin, but 
this only resulted in a contradiction; for the thought that each 
man was born in puris naturalibus, was, while no longer strictly 
formulated, never actually condemned. The old dilemma re- 
mained, that each man sinned either from a necessity of his 
nature or in virtue of his freedom; and the former opinion 
was at all times held in the East to be Manichaean. Inherited 
death, due to Adam, was taught as a rule; yet even in this 
matter certain views were never wholly obliterated which are 
only intelligible if death was regarded as something natural. 
From the point of view of the doctrine of redemption espe- 
cially, it could seem more pertinent to hold death to be the 
natural destiny of man, from which, however, redemption delivered 
him. Accordingly, after Origen's theory had been abandoned 
on account of its want of Biblical support, all that was got in 
exchange for it was a contradiction: death was something 
natural and again unnatural. We cannot wonder at this contra- 
diction; in the same way, no one really held the immortality 
assigned to the primitive state to be something indisputably 
natural, but neither was it regarded as absolutely supernatural. 

§ 4. The Fall and Original Sifi. Doctrine of Redemption. 

This is the place to define more precisely the influence which 
this Natural Theology gained on Dogmatics, /.^., on the con- 
ceptions of redemption through Jesus Christ. In so doiiL^ h4^ 
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must keep firmly in mind, that» in spite of this influence, the 
feeling remained uppermost that redemption was something 
superlatively exalted, something unmerited, a pure gift of God 
to humanity. This feeling was, however, more and more en- 
couraged also by the fact that the simple tenets of Natural 
Theology fell into confusion and became less impressive through 
the enjoined and ever increasing attention to Biblical texts re- 
alistically interpreted, and the necessity of repelling the system 
of Origen. To this was added the constantly growing reluctance 
to reflect independently at all, as well as the grand impressions 
made by the divine dispensation which culminated in the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and was brought to view in the 
mysteries. 

In the first place, the conviction of the lofty and, at bottom, 
inalienable dignity of man roused the idea that man receives 
through redemption that which corresponds to his nature. If 
adoption to the sonship of God and participation in the divine 
nature appeared on the one hand as a gift above all reason 
and expectation, yet it was looked at on the other as corre- 
sponding to the nature of man already fixed in his creation. 
For man is God's image, and exalted as he is above the lower 
animals by his constitution, rises as a spiritual being into the 
heavenly sphere. 

Secondly, the last word that Natural Theology has to say 
of man is that he is a free and rational being, introduced into 
the opposition of good and evil. Such a being has really to 
do with God only in his capacity of creator and rewarder. 
All other points of contact must necessarily always resolve into 
that. Again, for such a being there can only exist one good, 
that is knowledge, which includes virtue, and besides this cer- 
tain rewards alone find a place ; for his nature requires that he 
should be independent in all his movements, nay, these only 
possess any value through such independence. The Deity stands 
at the beginning and the close of the history of free men as 
the power that creates and rewards. But the intervening space 
is not occupied by the Deity himself in order to govern man, 
and to preserve his allegiance. On the contrary, man has to 
deal solely with divine knowledge and rules in accordance with 
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which his freedom is meant to evince itself; for this freedom, 
while in itself a liberty of choice, was given to him that he 
might achieve, in a zealous pursuit of virtue based on rational 
knowledge, the moral perfection possessed by the Deity Himself. 
This whole view, which is familiar to us from the Apologists, 
was never completely lost by the Greek Fathers. Its first 
consequence was that henceforth the whole of religion could 
be, — as already in the case o^ the Apologists — and was, looked 
at from the point of view of knowledge and law. It appeared 
as a morality based on pure knowledge of God and the world, 
one to which nothing could be added. Along with freedom, 
the natural moral law was implanted in man, that is, the sure 
consciousness of the rules, by which he had to prove what 
was in him. The rules corresponded ultimately to the laws of 
the universe set in operation and maintained by God as su- 
preme First Cause. This natural law, when it had been obscured 
in the mind of man, was repeated in the Decalogue by an 
external legislation, and, on account of the hard-heartedness of 
the Jews, was supplemented with burdens, temporary command- 
ments; and it was finally reduced by Jesus Christ to the sim- 
plest of formulas, set in operation by the impressive preaching 
of rewards and punishments, and perfectly fulfilled by Jesus. 
He revealed the perfect knowledge of God, and restored the 
natural moral law — these two statements being really identical, 
for in both God appears as the supreme cause. ^ In this state- 

* We perceive the Greek conception most clearly from the law in Apost. Const. 
VI. 19 — 24. The section begins with the words : yv^vrf c yip 0f ov d/i 'lifff-oC Xp/^roC 
Kou rifv vinLTCotva.^ avroC otKovofi/av upx'^^ty ytytvmiivyiVt Hri muiKt v6fioy utAoCv 
£<C ^oii^ttav roC ^vo'ikoC K«dap6v, a'UT^piov^ ecytov, iv & xat rd*/ho¥'6vofia iyKocriQtro. 
The Decalogue is meant; it was given to the nation before its revolt, and God 
had no intention of adding sacrificial regulations, but tolerated sacrifices. After the 
revolt (of the golden calf) he himself, however, gave the ceremonial law: "Pie 
bound the people with irremovable fetters, and imposed heavy burdens and a 
hard yoke upon them, that they might abandon idolatry and turn again to that 
law which God had implanted by nature in all men" (ch. XX.). These "branding 
irons, lancets, and medicines** were, however, only for the sick. Christians who 
voluntarily believed in one God were delivered by him, above all, from the sacri- 
ficial service. Christ has fulfilled {xvpua-eci) the law, but removed the additions, 
"if not all, yet the more irksome''; this is the opposite of Tertullian's opinion. 
He restored man's right of self-determination^ and in doing so confirmed the 
natural law {rbv (pvo'tKdv ydfiov e^ifiaiuo'iv). More rigorous conditions a.c«. c^tiJc^ 
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ment we have already mentioned the second consequence of the 
speculation : all grace can only possess the character of a sup- 
port, of a rectification of knowledge. The whole of the oper- 
ations of God's grace are in the end, crutches offered to feeble 
man. In offering them, God reveals a goodness which, after 
what he has already done in creation, is without any fixed 
limit. Grace is therefore not absolutely necessary for every man. ' 
God, again, by no means reveals himself in it even as the 
blessing which man requires, but he simply imparts complete 
knowledge, and thus explains, and strengthens the motives for 
observing, the rules of conduct which man had long possessed. 
But in the third place, it follows from the speculation, that sin 
is nothing but the transgression, induced by imperfect knowledge, 
of those rules, whose observance does not exhibit man's depen- 
dence on God, but his independence and freedom. Sin subjects 
man to the judgment of God. Punishment is the gravest result 
of sin. But God would not be just, if he were not an indul- 
gent judge. His goodness which supports man, has its counter- 
part in the indulgence which overlooks the time of ignorance 
of the individual, and leaves unpunished the sins of men when- 
ever they feel penitent. ' Since it is impossible in this whole 

apparent. Just vengeance is even yet permitted, toleration is only better: ov rh 
(^vo'iKk Tci^vi gxK^^Titv fivo/iAodfrifff'f v u/iA« rifv rovrav ecfigrf/av (This is not the 
usual Greek view, but a conception peculiar to this lax author). But Christ himself 
abolished what had been " added '* solely by fulfilling it first in his life and death, 
or by transforming the ceremonies into spiritual rites. The respect which Irenaeus, 
as distinguished from the older teachers, had already entertained for the ceremonial 
law is shown even more clearly here. 

* Yet see what is said below on Macarius. 

3 Forgiveness of sins was a conception which in this connection could hardly 
be carried out by the Fathers. The passing over of the time of ignorance and the 
acceptance of the reparation involved in penitence constituted forgiveness. Hardly 
another teacher from and after the fourth century, has expressed it so clearly as 
Clemens Alex.: rSv Tfoytyivttixivoiv 0«d( ii^uo'tv 'd^io'tv, rSv i'k tTtdyran ovre; 
liKeta-TOi i»vT& (Quis div. sal v. 40, cf. Strom. II. 14, 58, and elsewhere); but the 
statement as to Christ in Pazdag. I. 3, 7 : rk fiiv df^aprtiixatTce w; StoQ ot^tttQ, tl; 
ii TO fJLti ij;afJtaprJivtty Txiiayuy&v &(; 'Mponroi^ formed a part of the fundamental 
view of the following age. We cannot wonder at this. Between mechanical ex- 
piations and penitence there is in fact no third term, as soon as the forgiveness 
of sins is applied to individual cases. Only where faith in forgiveness is /Ag faith 
itself, is it more than a word, and yet not magical. 
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question that there can be any suggestion of a restoration of 
man to that communion with God which he had forsaken, 
since on the contrary, the sole point was that man, to whom 
it was always possible to return, should not be impeded while 
striving and yet stumbling, the view was, in fact, inevitable 
that God remits punishment to every penitent. God would not 
appear just, but harsh and unloving, if he did not accept sincere 
penitence as an equivalent for transgressions. It was accord- 
ingly agreed that, although men are sinners, they become just 
in the sight of God tlirough virtue and penitence, and redemp- 
tion to eternal life through Christ can only benefit such as have 
acquired this righteousness through their independent efforts. 
The sacraments initiated men into this effort to obtain virtue, 
and they had also an indescribable influence upon it. But 
personal fulfilment of the law was still something thoroughly 
independent. Finally, it followed from this moral view, that it 
was impossible to gain a clear idea of the state of perfection. 
A state of freedom and a perfect virtue based on perfect 
knowledge cannot be raised higher than they are, and that 
which is given to reward the latter can never be intrinsically 
connected with it. The complete vacuity of the conceptions 
held of the final state, apart from the effect of the hope of an 
ever increasing knowledge, />., vision of God, was accordingly 
also the natural consequence of the conviction that man, 
because he is free, is dependent on no one, and that he is 
always at the goal when he fulfils the law of God. 

Thirdly, the rationalistic exposition of the doctrine of God 
and creation could not fail to impel apologists to expound the 
reasonableness of the doctrines of the Trinity, the resurrection 
of the body, etc. As a matter of fact the attempt was 
even made to prove the existence of a general agreement, 
a "common sense'*, as to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
references were especially made to heathen philosophers, 
though, on the other hand, when it seemed expedient, the 
Greeks were denied any knowledge of the Trinity. Such 
references were all the more natural, since Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers, and at an earlier date Numenius, had constructed 
a kind of trinity. Cyril, again, in his Catechisms> sut^tjott<^d 
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the resurrection of the body to a very large extent on rational 
grounds, and others followed his example. For the extent to 
which even the doctrine of the Incarnation was included in 
Natural Theology, see following chapter. 

Fourthly, from all this it followed, that man could ultimately 
receive nothing from history which he could not, nay, had not 
to, wrest for himself. But the Logos in the flesh {Xoyoq htrxptA;] 
belonged to history. Accordingly, it was impossible wholly to 
get rid of the view that there was a standpoint for which the 
historical Christ, since he was merely the edifying teacher, 
meant nothing. This view was, as we know, expressed per- 
fectly plainly by Origen (see Vol. II., p. 342, n. i); and in 
this he by no means stood alone. It was not only repeated 
by half heathen theologians, like Synesius, but it runs like a 
hidden thread through the conceptions of all Greek theologians, 
as long as they continued to think independently. It is the 
negative complement of the idea that the knowledge accom- 
panied by virtue, which transcends all that is visible, and there- 
fore all that is historical, includes blessedness in itself, and 
moreover, that it can be achieved from our own resources 
through a direct afflatus divinus. But still further: even in 
Augustine this view was not wholly surmounted. The man, 
who perceived the Deity, and had gained faith, love, and hope, 
stood beside the throne of God, and was with the Father of 
light and his essential Word; the historical Christ lay beneath 
him. * Further, even opponents of Origen, like Methodius and 
his successors, the mystics, had arrived at the same conception 
(see Vol. III., p. no). For the ascetic mystic history passed 
away along with the world; he might cast aside all crutches, 
traversing independently the long, mysterious path from the 
extreme outside to the inmost recess of the spiritual. At the 
end of this path there stood, not Jesus Christ, but the unem- 
bodied Logos {Koyoi; xfTxpy.oq), since he was pure truth and pure 
life. An incarnate Christ (htrxpKog) was born in each who tra- 
versed this path. He in whom Christ was born, however, no 
longer needed the historical Christ. ' 

* Augustine, I)e doctr. I. 34. 

' See even Augustine, on John, tract. 21, n. 8: "Gratulemur et gratias agamus 
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Rationalism, or Christianity as the moral law which is freely 
fulfilled, and mysticism are regarded as opposites, and so they 
are before the tribunal of philosophy. But before that of positive 
religion they are not, they are rather akin, at least in the form 
in which they confront us in antiquity. ^ Mysticism of course 
embraces germs which when unfolded will resist rationalism. 
But at first it is nothing but rationalism applied to a sphere 
above reason (ratio). The admission that there was such a 
sphere formed the diflference. It was mysticism as much as 
rationalistic moralism which secretly formed an opposition to the 
Christianity proclaimed by Jesus Christ to be the way and the 
truth far all men and for every grade. The most vital piety 
of the Greek Fathers, and the strenuous effort to make them- 
selves at home in religion, insured them at least against losing 
the historical Christ. 

But it was only a danger that here threatened. We may 
not say more. The Deity had come down to earth, God had 
become man, and that in the historical Jesus — faith in this 
stupendous fact, "the newest of the new, nay, the only new 
thing under the sun," limited all rationalism. It imperatively 
demanded the investigation, on the one hand, of the ground 
and cause, on the other, of the fruit and blessing, of this divine 
dispensation. It was necessary to find the relation of the 
latter to the mystery and horror of death. It was indeed 
impossible to make the "naturalness*' of death credible; for 
all nature, higher and lower, rebelled against it. And the 
consciousness of a capacity for perfect knowledge and goodness 
underlay in practical life the sense of incapacity. Hence the 
conviction that man must be redeemed, and through Jesus 
Christ is redeemed. The doctrines of innate freedom, the law, 
and the independent achievement of virtue were not abandoned ; 

DOQ solum DOS Christiauos factos esse, seel Christum . . . admiramini gaudete: 
Christus facti sumus." 

* R>gg (T^c Christian Platonists of Alex., 1886, p. 51 f.) has also correctly 
perceived this; he is speaking of the altitude of Clement and of the Alexandrians 
generally: "On one side Rationalist, on another Mystic," " Though there is in them 
a strong vein of Common Sense or Rationalism, they were not less sensible of the 
mystic supernatural side of the religious life than Irenseus. The difference is that 
with them the mystical grows out of the rational,''^ 
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but they were counterbalanced by faith in the necessity and 
reality of redemption. And this combination, unsatisfactory as 
it seems to us, was yet capable of forming men of Christian 
character. Such men were never wanting in any century of the 
older Greek Church after Athanasius and Chrysostom, although 
their theology lacked the confession of the Psalmist: "It is 
good for me to cleave to God** (Mihi adhaerere deo bonum est).* 



Instead of multiplying details we may here give the views on 
freedom, sin, and grace, of four eminent Greek Fathers, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John of Damascus. 

(i) Athanasius. — The conceptions formed by Athanasius of the 
original state of man, of sin and grace, show especially his 
inability to distinguish between nature and grace. In his work 
"De incarnatione'* ' he strove to prove that the incarnation 
was a necessity on the part of God. Therefore he emphasises 
strongly the destiny of man, and distinguishes it sharply from 
his empirical condition ; for this destiny sets God a task which 
he must carry out under all circumstances, if his goodness 
[xyxiiTviq) is to remain in force. Therefore, in many of the 
arguments of this work, human nature appears as the creaturely 
and sensuous constitution, while everything else, including the 
endowment of reason, takes the form of a donum superadditum, 
potentially given in the original state, and binding on God 
himself, a gift of grace, which was meant to rise to complete 

1 The text is indeed quoted by Macarius (Ep. I. fin) as the sum of all know- 
ledge. But even to this theologian, who came nearest Western thought in some 
paraenetic remarks, and frequently drew the sharpest contrast between nature and 
grace (see Hom. I. 10, IV. 7 — 9), the "cleaving to God" meant nothing but the 
independent decision for God. The following passage (Hom. IV. 5) proves how 
remote Macarius was from Augustine : " How should God treat a man who, in the 
exe/cise of free will, devotes himself to the world, lets himself be seduced by its 
pleasures, or revels in dissipations ? God only sends his help to him who renounces 
worldly pleasures, and preserves himself completely from the snares and traps of 
the sensuous world," etc. Here we see that the contrast between nature and grace 
was not so seriously meant. The same is the case with "law and gospel." No 
Greek Father was able to regard these as contrasted in the same way as we see 
them in the writings of Paul and Augustine. 

2 On its authenticity, see the next chapter. 
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knowledge of God through the free moral development of man 
— for that was the goal. [Athanasius uses very different ex- 
pressions for this in his writings: ^xvTX(rlx Trep) Seov (power 
of conceiving God), ym^tq (knowledge) jcxrxvofj^tg (perception) 
xxrx^\ptg (comprehension) deapix tuv isiuv (theory of divine 
things) deupix ruv voijTav ( — of the intelligible) Ssapix wsp) rod 
Ssoij (science of God) hvotx rijg elg Txripx yvdn^eug (concept 
of knowledge as to the Father)]. The change which took place 
in man through sin, or through death, is accordingly conceived 
as a loss of the divine. God is at the same time supremely 
interested in preventing man, once destined to obtain perfect 
divine knowledge, from becoming a prey to his lower nature, 
and being destroyed. ' 

But even in the De incam., and to a still greater extent 
in his later anti-Arian writings, Athanasius defends the idea that 
the rational spirit [^vx>l ^oyiKij — Athanasius being a dichotomist) 
belongs to man's constitution, is immortal, and at bottom also 
inalienable. This rpvxh >^oyiKili can gradually recognise the Logos 
and God from creation; it is, accordingly, not only an inalien- 
able religious talent, but also an inalienable religious factor. 
Its power extends so far that there have been holy men in all 
ages (c. gent. 2 ; c. Arian. III. 33 : ttoXXo) yxp ovv xytoi yeyivxvt 
KxSxpo) TTxtnjg xfixprixg). The reconciliation of the two contra- 
dictory statements, that the higher endowment appears first as 
grace, then as nature, is to be found in the following points, 
(i) The ^vx^ ^oytKij is only rational (logical) because it parti- 
cipates in the Logos, is his image, possesses a shadow of him 
(De incarn. 3), and retains its power only when steadfastly con- 
nected with him. For this reason it can be termed, although a 
natural provision, an ** external ** (c. Arian. II. 68 : " Adam was 
outside before his transgression, having received grace and not 
having had it adapted to his body"; *o 'A5«^ Tpo rijg Txpx- 
/3x^€ug s^udev ijv, Xx^iav rijv x^piv kx) fJi^ii ntvijpfiovfz^iviiv l^av 
xifTifv T^ (rii(jLXTi). (2) It is only in the apologetic arguments 
of the treatise De incarn. that Adam's fall and its consequence 
appear as forming a tremendous cleavage, and the state before 

^ De incarn. IV. : m T«pi/3«^<( rS^ irroh^i nU rh xorrk ^vo'tv aurov^ hrivrpt^tv. 
Accordingly, everything is supernatural which raises inan above the leveLoCvAiaax^. 
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and after the fall as a contrast. That was not the characteristic 
view of Athanasius, ^ as is shown by other arguments in the 
same writing, and the rest of the tractates. He contemplates 
not a loss once for all, but a gradual enfeeblement. Mankind 
has more and more lost, from generation to generation, the 
consciousness of God, ;>., through the darkening of his mind. 
That which above all burdened humanity, however, was not sm, 
but the sentence of death pronounced by God on the sinner — 
see next chapter. The faculties for knowing God, and thus for 
attaining the goal, remained, but there was no corresponding 
power actually to reach the goal. A Catholic investigator has ex- 
pressed this as follows : * " Sinful man gradually lost, according 
to Athanasius, what was supernatural in his prerogatives, and 
retained only what was natural. Supernatural were moral good- 
ness on the one hand, the correct consciousness and due use 
of rationality and immortality on the other; while ration- 
ality and immortality generally were natural.** The intrusion 
here of the modern Catholic categories of ''natural and 
** supernatural" is incorrect; for the spiritual nature of man 
was held by all the Fathers to be supernatural. But the 
idea is correct. But we must go further. The difference here 
is exclusively quantitative; it is only qualitative from the fact 
that what remains of higher- powers is as a rule of less than its 
initial value, />., is no longer capable of reaching the goal. 
The same Catholic scholar is therefore perfectly correct, when 
— expressing himself with due caution — he finds (p. 1 59 f.) that 
Athanasius ** does not seem to treat *' the punishment of sin — better, 
sin — ** with sufficient gravity *'. " He teaches, indeed, that the spirit- 
ual gifts of man were lost through sin, but he conceives this 
ruin as gradual in time and degree, depending on the extent 
to which men had turned from the contemplation of the spirit- 
ual and to the sensuous'*; ;>., Athanasius simply follows an 
empirical and natural line of thought, in virtue of which he finds 
in mankind very different grades of moral and intellectual 
position. That this was a consequence of human freedom con- 

* Against Wendt, Die christl. Lehre von der menschlichen Volkommenheit 
(1880), p. 47 f. 
2 Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des h. Athanasius. (1880), p. 156. 
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stituted a sufficient explanation in itself and freed the Deity of 
all blame. But it did not explain the universality of death, 
and left out of account Gen. I. — III. The above empirical view, 
which ultimately, indeed, cast a certain shadow on the Deity, 
and these chapters of the Bible compelled him to secure, some- 
how or other, a historical beginning for the present condition 
and therewith an original state of man. But the relations of 
the present to that beginning are really exhausted in the con- 
tinuance of the once pronounced sentence of death ; ' and the 
primitive state, which is clearly enough described (c. gentes 2, 
De incarn. 3, 4) as a destiny — Adam himself having not yet 
attained what his endowments fitted him for, continued in this 
sense ; nay, it ultimately embraced the idea that God was under 
the necessity of bringing the sentence of death to an end. 

However, Athanasius did arrive at positive conclusions as to 
the specific grace bestowed in the Christian redemption, in his 
polemic against the Arians. It is not to be wondered at that 
the discussion of grace in connection with creation and the 
natural endowments of man only resulted, on the premises 
stated by the Fathers, in tautologies. But against the Arians, 
where Athanasius was not interested in cosmology, he shows 
that we have received from grace what was by nature peculiar 
to the Son, and he definitely distinguishes between grace in 
creation and in redemption. Deut. XXXII. 6, 7, 18, where it 
is said that God created and begot men, he interprets as follows : 
" By creating, Moses describes the natural state of men, for 
they are works and beings made; by begetting, he lets us see 
the love of God to them after their creation" (c. Arian. II. 58). 
Similarly on John I. 12, 13: "John makes use of the words 
*to become* because they are called sons, not by nature, but 
by adoption; but he has employed the word 'begotten', because 
they in any case have received the name of son . . . The good- 
ness of God consists in this, that he afterwards becomes, by 
grace, the father of those whose creator he already is. He 
becomes their father, however, when — as the Apostle says — 
the men who have been created receive into their hearts the 
Spirit of his Son, which calls, *Abba, Father.* But the latter 

* AU men were lost in Adam's transgression," c. \t\a.n. M. (>\« 
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consist of all who have received the Word and have obtained 
power from him to become children of God. For since by 
nature they are creatures, they can only become sons by receiv- 
ing the spirit of the natural and true Son. In order that this 
may happen the Word became flesh, that men might be made 
capable of receiving the Deity. This conception can also be 
found in the Prophet Malachi, who says: *Did not one God 
create you? Have you not all one Father?* For here again he 
says in the first place 'created', and in the second 'father', 
in order similarly to show that we are first, and by nature, 
creatures, but afterwards are adopted as sons, God the creator 
becoming also our father," etc. (c. Arian. II. 59). These ex- 
positions are certainly worth noting, but we must not over- 
estimate them ; for in the same discourses against the Arians 
they are modified to the efiect that our sonship depends on the 
Logos dwelling in us, ue,y it receives a cosmological basis (see 
c. Arian. III. 10). In some passages it indeed looks as if the 
Logos only dyvelt in us in consequence of the incarnation (see 
above and 1. c. IV. 22) ; but it is quite clear in others that 
Athanasius thought of an indwelling before the incarnation, an 
indwelling wholly independent of it. With the recollection that 
there were sons of God in the O. T., Athanasius proves that 
the Logos was eternal. Accordingly, it is with him as with 
Clement of Alexandria: when the Fathers are not dealing with 
apologetic theology, and disregard the O. T., they are able 
to comprehend and describe the grace due to the historical 
Christ in its specific significance ; but when they reason connect- 
edly everything ultimately resolves into the natural endowment 
fixed once for all. 

Literature. — See, besides the works quoted of Atzberger and 
Wendt, Mohler, Athanasius, I. p. 136 ff. Voigt, Athanasius, 
p. 104 ff., and Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, 2 Ed. 
Vol. I. p. 8 fl". 

(2) Gregory of Nyssa. — Gregory's theories also appear to be 
hampered by a contradiction because they are sketched from 
two different points of view. On the one hand he regards the 
nature of man in spirit and body as constituting his true being. 
To him, as opposed to Origen, the whole earthly world is 
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good, a mirror of divine wisdom and power, a place meant to 
be pervaded by the divine. Before this could be possible "it 
was necessary that a union should be effected between its 
essential elements and the higher spiritual and divine nature, 
whereby first the divine shone as through a glass into the earthly 
world, after which the earthly, elevated with the divine, could 
be freed from liability to decay, and be transfigured. This cen- 
tral significance, this part of constituting a bond between two 
worlds in themselves opposed, was assigned to man, who stood 
at the head of the ascending scale of earthly creatures, which 
he comprehended like a microcosm, while he also as Xoyixov 
i^aov (a rational being) projected into the invisible world, in 
virtue of his nature made in the image of God, t.e,, spiritual 
and moral, and, especially, ethically free. This nature of man, 
besides, being created, possessed nothing of itself, but only like 
the sun-loving eye turned ever of its own accord to the eternal 
light, living on it, and interpreting it to the earthly world 
to which it essentially belonged.** * But on the other hand, 
though Gregory rejected Origen's theories of the pre-existence 
of souls, the pre-temporal fall, and the world as a place of 
punishment (wep) xaTX^Ksvijg ivipuTccv, ch. 28, 29), regarding 
them as Hellenic dogmas and therefore mythological, yet he 
was dominated by the fundamental thought which led Origen 
to the above view. The spiritual and the earthly and sen- 
suous resisted each other. If man was, as Scripture says, 
created in the image of God, ' then he was a spiritual being, 
and his being so constituted his nature (see I.e. ch. 16 — 18). 
Man was a self-determining, but, because created, a change- 
able spirit, meant to share in all the blessings of God. So far 
as he had a sensuous side, and was mortal, he was not an 

* See Catech. mag. 5, 6, and the work, wtpt ^vx- *. uvuo'tu^.^ as also frtp) 
Karao'ic. Mpu-x. 2 ff. 16. Moller in HerzogR.-E., 2 Ed. Vol. V., p. 40i,and his work, 
Gregorii Nyss. de natura horn, doctr. illustr. et cum Origeniana comparata, 1854. 

' Orat. I. T. I., p. 150: K«t' eiK6v» *ixv rh hoyixo^ tlvut ku^^ iiioiuo'iv il yivoiieii 
h tS Xpto'rtxvb^ ytvMut, The " image " cannot consist in the bodily. The latter 
is at most a copy of the " image," see 'ret fit xuravK. avJpwT. 8, 12. But the "image" 
itself implies that it can only really be completely produced by free self-determination 
on the part of man. " If any compulsion obtained, the image would not be realised." 
(Catech. mag. 5). 
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image of God. Gregory now laid stress on man (homo) — as 
he conceived it, humanity — having been first created, and then 
having been fashioned into male and female. He concluded 
from this that the earthly and sensuous side of man was 
sTTtysvvijfjLXTtKii^ a subsequent creation, that, accordingly, the 
spiritual in man was conceptually the primary, and his sensuous 
and bodily nature the secondary, part of him. ' He further 
concluded that man was originally designed to live a sexless 
life like the angels, that God would have multiplied men as 
he did the angels by his power "in a noble fashion" (Trsp) 
KXTXfTx,.^ 17), and that the proper and natural dwelling-place of 
men was the pure and incorporeal future state. 

But near as he was to consequences drawn by Origen, ' 
Gregory rejected them. The destiny of man sketched above 
was an ideal one. In other words, God, looking to the Fall, 
at once created and added the earthly and sensuous nature of 
man; nay, this was not merely due to the Fall, but, as is 
shown by the first line of thought given above, the earthly 
nature of man had also, since it was possessed by divine energies 
and transfigured, a lasting significance. But the Paradisaical 
state in which men lived before the Fall, was not the highest; 
for the body was not transfigured, though it had not yet been 
stained by sexual intercourse. The highest state, in so far as 
it was brought about by the resurrection [sU to ipx^^ov rvi; 
(putTsug ^f/,uv cc7roKXTJi(rTX(rtg), was that which notionally preceded 
the life in Paradise, but had never till now been concretely 
realised. It was life in its incorporeal abode after the fashion 
of the angels. ' The incarnation of God had procured this state 

> We have, however, to make a distinction here. As a creaturely spirit man 
necessarily has a body, just as every picture has a material foundation, and every 
mirror a back. I'his body, tlierefore, belonged, according to Gregory, to the notion 
of man's nature; it was the phenomenon of the soul as the latter was the noumenon 
of the l)ody. Hut Gregory distinguishes this l)ody from the sensuous and sexually 
differentiated one. 

' Gregory borders vcrj' closely upon them, not only in Tgp} Kareta-K.^ but also 
in other writings. The fall does not, indeed, take the form of an event in the 
experience of individual men actually to be found in a pre-existent state, but of a 
kind of "intelligible collective deed of all humanity." 

' See Tepi Kxraa-K. oivSpuT. 16 — 18, 
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for all who, in virtue of their freedom, led a holy life, i,e., 
who lived as man did in Paradise before the Fall; for that 
was possible to man even when on earth. In all this we must 
remember that Gregory's hold on the traditional dependence on 
Gen. I. — III. was very loose : he does not speak of Adam, but always 
of us. All men had the same freedom as Adam. * All souls 
really passed through Adam's history. Above all, no trans- 
ference of sin took place, although Gregory is a Traducian 
(see TTBpi KXT. xv6p, ch. 29); every man sinned, because in 
virtue of his freedom he could sin, and by his sensuous nature 
(Triiyi) was induced to sin. By this means a state of depravity 
and death was fntroduced — sin also being death — from which 
man in fact could not deliver himself. Nothing but the union 
of God with humanity procured redemption. Redemption was, 
in harmony with the speculations as to Adam, strictly objective, 
and the question as to its appropriation was therefore, at bot- 
tom, no question. A new condition was revealed for all men 
without any co-operation on their part, but it became real only 
to those who led a holy life, />., who abstained entirely 
from sin. 

Literature, — See, besides Moller's work, Wendt, I.e., p. 49 f. 
Herrmann, Gregorii Nyss. sententiae de salute adipiscenda, 1875 
Bergadcs, De universo et de anima hominis doctrina Gregorii 
Nyss., Thessalonich, 1876; Stigler, Die Psychologic des hi 
Gregor von Nyssa, Regensburg, 1857; Ritschl., I.e. Vol. I 
p. 1 2 ff. ; Hilt, Des hi. Gregor von Nyssa Lehre vom Menschen, 
Koln, 1890. 

(3) Theodore.— Even in Irenaeus- two inconsistent conceptions 
of the result of redemption stood side by side. It was held, 
on the one hand, to restore man to the original state from 
which he had fallen, and, on the other, to raise him from the 
primitive natural state of childhood to a higher stage. The 

I Gregory here carries his speculation still further: God did not first create a 
single man, but the whole race in a previously fixed number; these collectively 
composed only one nature. They were really ofte man, divided into a multiplicity. 
Adam — that means all (^fp/ kxtoco-k. 16, 17, 22). In God's prescience the whole of 
humanity was comprised in the first preparation, 

5 See Vol. II., p. 267 ff. 
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majority of the Greek Fathers were not in a position to decide 
bluntly for either of these ideas; yet the former, under the 
influence of Origen, prevailed. It was only in the school of 
Antioch that it was really rejected, that the other view was 
emphatically avowed, and thus the most decided attitude 
adopted of opposition to Origen's theology. * The view of the 
Antiochenes was teleologplcal — but there was an entire absence of 
any religious view of sin. In this respect it was directly opposed 
to Augustine's system. 

According to Theodore, ' God's plan included from the 
beginning two epochs ('*KxTX(rrci7etg'"), the present and future 
states of the world. The former was characterised by change- 
ableness, temptation, and mortality, the latter by perfection, 
immutability, and immortality. The new age only began with 
the resurrection of the dead, its original starting-point being 
the incarnation of the Son of God. Further, there was a 
spiritual and a sensuous. Man was composed of both, the 
body having been created first, and the soul having then been 
breathed into it. This is the opposite of Gregory of Nyssa's 
view. Man was the connecting link between the two spheres; 
he was designed to reveal the image of God in this world. 
"Like a king, who, after building a great city and adorning 
it with works of every kind, causes, when the whole is com- 
pleted, a fine statue of himself to be erected, in which all the 
inhabitants may gratefully revere the constructor, so the Creator 
of the world, after he had elaborated his work, finally produced 
man to be his own image, and all creatures find in him their 
centre, and thus contribute to the due glorification of God." Now 
although man is equipped with all the powers of reason and 
of will, j^et, from the very nature of his present conditioUy he 
is changeable y is defeated in the conflict ^ and is ^nartal. Not till 
the new principle of life was imparted by means of Christ 

* It is instructive that Marcellus also thioks of a glory presented through 
redemption, which is vxlp iivQpwjrov. 

2 See Kihn, Theodor von Mops., p. 171 ff. Also the examples partly taken 
from Theodore's commentaries on Genesis, Job, and Paul's epistles (see Swete, Theodori 
in epp. Pauli comment. 1880, 1881), partly from fragments of other writings of 
Theodore; cf. also Domer, Theodori de imagine dei doctrina, 1844. 
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could the changeable nature be raised to immutability. Till 
then, accordingly, man was exposed to temptation, and as a 
being made up of spirit and body was necessarily mortaL The 
threat of death in Paradise did not mean that death was the 
consequence of sin — it was rather natural; but it was designed 
to inspire man with as great a hatred of sin, as if the latter 
were punished by death. Death, natural in itself, was a divine 
means of education, and accordingly salutary. *'God knew 
that mortality would be beneficial to Adam, for if they had 
been invested with immortality, men, when they sinned, would 
have been exposed to eternal destruction.'* But even the per- 
mission of sin was salutary, and formed part of the divine 
plan of education. God gave a command, and thereby elicited 
sin, in order that he might, like a loving Father, teach man 
his freedom of choice and weakness. *' Man was to learn that 
while he was in a state of moral changeableness, he would not 
be capable of sustaining an immortal existence. Therefore 
death was announced to him as the penalty of disobedience, 
although mortality was from the beginning an attribute of 
human nature.'* ^ No sin without a command, but also no 
knowledge of good and evil, of the possession of spiritual 
faculties, finally, no conflict. Accordingly, God gave the com- 
mand in order to raise Adam above the stage of childhood, 
and it necessarily provoked conflict and defeat. 

Adam is, however, to be thought of here, not as the 
ancestor, but as the type, of the human race. The law was 
given with the same object to all his descendants, to teach 
them to distinguish between good and evil, and to know their 
own powers and weakness. In the history of Adam we become 
acquainted with our own natural disposition. ''In keeping with 
this we are under the necessity in our present life of rendering 
obedience to laws by which our natural power of making dis- 
tinctions is awakened, we, meanwhile, being taught from what 
we ought to abstain and what to do, that the principles of 
reason may be active in us. Only when we find ourselves in 
the future state (Katastasis) will we be able with slight effort 
to perform what we recognise as good. Without law, therefore, 

» Kihn, 1. c, p. 174. 
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we would have had no distinction between good and evil, and 
no knowledge of sin, and like irrational animals we would 
have done whatever occurred to us.'* In this state knowledge 
and fighting are required to obtain the victory, but we are 
constantly hampered by the body, the source of temptations. 
Christ first gave us redemption from death, an immortal nature, 
which, therefore, will obtain the victory without effort (on 
Rom. V. 1 8). 

Theodore was able to explain away the Pauline passages 
which support a transmission of the death worked by sin, just 
as he ignored the life of the first man in Paradise before the 
Fall. All men died because of their own sinful actions; but 
even this was meant figuratively. They died because of their 
natural constitution, in which sin was latent. He opposed 
Augustine's and Jerome's doctrine of original sin in an indepen- 
dent work, fragments of which have been preserved by Marius 
Mercator. ** Adam was created mortal whether he sinned or 
not. For God did not say, * Ye will be mortal,' but ' Ye 
will die.'" Theodore quoted Ps. CIII. 15, and Rome. II. 6. 
Against original sin he appealed to the case of saints like 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. If God had passed sentence of 
death on all as the punishment of sin, he would not have made 
Enoch immortal. Accordingly, Baptism did not, according to 
Theodore, remove inherited sin, but initiated the believer into 
sinless discipleship of Christ, and at the same time blotted out 
the sins he had himself committed. In the former sense it had 
its use even for children; for Baptism, like all grace emanating 
from the incarnation, raised man to a new stage, elevated him 
above his present nature, and prepared him for the future state 
(Katastasis). This is most strongly emphasised by Theodore, 
and here his teaching is distinguished from the doctrines of 
Pelagius and Julian of Eclanum, ' who subordinated redemption 
through Christ completely to the rationalistic theory. That 
Theodore did not do. While he was thoroughly convinced, 
with Pelagius, that in the present state everything turned on 
men's own actions which rested on knowledge, freedom, effort, and 
heroic fighting, yet he was equally certain on the other hand, 

* See Kihiij 1. c, p. 179 f. 
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that human nature did not attain immutability, immortality, and 
sinlessness through this conflict — it was merely a condition — but 
only through redemption. For this reason Christ came. He 
did not restore, but produced a new, a higher state. He did 
not heal, but transfigured. ^ 

Theodore's doctrine of man was strictly rationalistic and 
Aristotelian; it surpassed the theories of all the rest of the 
Greek Fathers in intelligpibility and consistency. But for that 
very reason it did not correspond to all the ideas and desires 
embraced in the tradition of the Church. 

(4) John of Damascus. — The doctrines taught by this dog- 
matist became final in the Greek Church, the later Symbols 
being substantially at one with them, ' because he combined the 
conceptions of the Cappadocians with the Antiochene tradition, 
in the modified form assumed by the latter in Chrysostom, 
and at the same time did justice to the constantly increasing 
tendency to refrain as much as possible from allegorising Gen. 
I. ff. Briefly, John taught as follows : ' — 

Since God, "overflowing with goodness '*, was not satisfied with 
the contemplation of himself, but desired to have some one to 
whom he could do good, he created the universe, angels, and 
men. Even the angels were immortal, not by nature, but by 
grace; for everything which has a beginning has necessarily 
an end. But immortality being a gift became natural to spirit- 
ual beings, and therefore also to men. Men were created by 
God from nature, visible and invisible, in his own image, to be 
kings and rulers of the whole earth. Before their creation God 
had prepared Paradise for them to be as it were a royal castle, 
" set by his hands in Eden, a store-house of all joy and delight, 
situated to the East, and higher than the whole earth, but 

1 Chrysostom agrees entirely with Theodore in the opinion that man's freewill 
takes the first step, which is then seconded by God with his power, in the appro- 
priation of the good; see his notes on Rom. IX. 16, in Horn. 16; in ep. ad Heb., 
Horn. 12; in Ev. Joh., Horn. 17, etc. The passages are reproduced in Miinscher, 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1832), p. 363 ff. 

2 See Gass, Symbolik d. griech. Kirche, p. 150 ff. 

3 De fide orthod. II. 2 ff., 11 ff. 24 — 30; III. i, 14, 20; IV. 4, 11, 19 — 22, 
and the Homily in "ficum arefactum," as also the Dialogue against the Manichaeans, 
Langen, 1. c, p. 289 ff.; Wendt, 1. c, p. 59 ff. 
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tempered and illumined by the finest and purest air, planted 
with ever blossoming flowers, filled with perfume, full of light, 
surpassing every idea of earthly grace and beauty, a truly 
divine place.*' * But it was only with his body that man was 
supposed to live in this material Paradise; he inhabited with 
his spirit at the same time the "spiritual** Paradise, which is 
indicated by the tree of life. ' Of the tree of knowledge he 
was not at first to eat; for knowledge, while good for the 
perfect, is bad for the imperfect. The result of knowledge m 
the case of the imperfect was to make man, instead of devot- 
ing himself to the contemplation and praise of God, think of 
himself: Adam, immediately after eating, noticed that he was 
naked. *' God intended that we should be free from desire and 
care, and occupied solely with luxuriating in the contemplation 
of himself.** The eating *' of all the trees ** denoted the know- 
ledge of God from the works of nature. In created man — the 
union of visible and invisible nature — the image of God con- 
sisted in power of thought and freedom of will, likeness to him 
in similarity in virtue, so far as that was possible. Soul and 
body (as against Origen) were created together. Man was 
originally innocent, upright, and adorned with all virtues;' his 
being so was a gift of grace ; but so also was the fact that he 
was spiritual. He was spiritual that he might endure and 
praise his benefactor ; corporeal, that he might be disciplined 
by suffering and the recollection of suffering; he was too proud 
of his greatness. Man was created a being who ruled in this 
present life, and was transferred to another. * He was finally 
to be made divine by submission to God: his deification 

* Accordingly we have here a recrudescence to some extent of what the older 
Greek Fathers called "Judaism" or "earthly conceptions," cf. Peter's Apocalypse. 

- Two traditional, inconsistent ideas are combined here: John was not quite 
clear as to the tree of life. He gives different explanations of it in De fide IL ii 
and IV. II. 

' This is strongly emphasised by John (II. 12, IV. 4); but he has carefully 
avoided stating how God could on his part adorn men with virtues. It caonot be 
proved that this is to be attributed to the influence of the West. Such an assump* 
tion is not necessary-, for we also find in the older Greek Fathers rhetorical 
glorifications of the primitive state which do not harmonise with the system of 
doctrine. 

^ These are the two states (katastaseis) of the Antiochenes. 
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consisting in participation in the divine glory, not in a trans- 
formation into the divine essence. 

Actually, />., according to the logical development of the 
system, the innocence of primitive man consisted in his power 
to be innocent, and, with the support of divine grace, to abide 
by and advance in goodness. A necessary converse of this was 
the power to revolt; **for it is no virtue which is done under com- 
pulsion'*. Man, "that little world '*, retained, however, along with 
his spiritual attributes, those of irrational nature ; even in his soul 
there was an irrational part, which was partly capable of sub- 
mitting to the rational, but was partly independent of it (the 
vital functions). The former embraced the desires, some of which 
were within limits permitted, while the others were not. But, 
the vital functions apart, over all was placed free will. It is in 
our power to choose, and man decides on his own actions. 
His origin alone is God*s affair. " But error was produced by 
our wickedness for our punishment and benefit For God did 
not make death, nor did he delight in the ruin of the living; on 
the contrary, death was due to man, i.e.y to Adam's transgres- 
sion, and so also were the other penalties." * It was not right 
to attribute everything to divine providence ; " for that which 
is in our power is not the affair of providence, but of our own 
free will." God, certainly, in virtue of his omniscience, knows 
everything from all eternity; he therefore assists by his grace 
those who, he knows, will avail themselves of it They alone 
are also predestinated; their decision to be and do good is 
known to God. Those are damned to whom all the supports 
of grace are in vain. ' With all this it remains true that all 
virtue comes from God ; for by him it was implanted in nature, 
and by his support alone it is maintained. Accordingly, we 
have once more the principle that nature, rational and free, is 
a gift of grace ; to be natural is to be virtuous, and conversion 
is the return from the unnatural. * 

* The significance of Adam^s fall for his posterity is recognised (II. 28), but it 
is noteworthy, only cursorily. John has no separate chapter on the Fall in his 
great work. Even II. 30, only discusses it under a more general heading. 

2 See, 1. c, II. 29, 30; IV. 22. 

» II. 30. 
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Man was created male. Woman was formed merely because God 
foresaw the Fall, and in order that the race might be preserved 
in spite of death. ^ Man did not allow reason to triumph ; he 
mistook the path of honour, and preferred his lusts. Conse- 
quently, instead of living for ever, he fell a prey to death and 
became subject to tribulation and a miserable life. For it was 
not good that he should enjoy immortality untempted and 
unproved, lest he should share the pride and condemnation of 
the devil. ** Accordingly, man was first to attest himself, and, 
made perfect by observance of the commandment when tempted, 
was then to obtain immortality as the reward of virtue. For, 
placed between God and matter, he was to acquire steadfast- 
ness in goodness, after he had abandoned his natural relation 
to things, and become habitually united to God.** But, seduced 
by the devil who enviously grudged man the possession which 
he had himself lost, man turned to matter, and so, severed 
from God, his First Cause, became subject to suffering, and 
mortal, and required sexual intercourse. (The fig-leaves denote 
the tribulations of life, and the skins the mortal body). Death, 
come into the world through sin, henceforth, like a hideous 
wild beast, made havoc of human life, although the liberty to 
choose good as well as evil was never destroyed. ' But God 
did not leave himself without a witness^ and at last sent his 
own Son, who was to strengthen nature, and to renew and 
show and teach by his action the way of virtue which led from 
destruction to eternal life. The union of Deity with humanity 
was "the newest of the new, the only new thing under the 
sun.'* ^ It applied, pioreover, to the whole of human nature in 
order to bestow salvation on the whole. * This union resulted 
in the restitutio to the original state, which was perfect in so 
far as man, though not yet tested, was adorned with virtues. 
Christ participated in the worst part of our nature in order, by 
and in himself, to restore the form of the image and likeness, 
and to teach us further by virtuous conduct, which by his aid 

* L. c, see Gregory of Nyssa. 
3 II. 26 flf. 

» III. I. 

* III. 6. 
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le made light for us. Then he overcame death, becoming the 
irst-fruits of our resurrection, and renewing the worn-out and 
:ast-off vessel. * 

It has been pointed out above (p. 240) that natural theology 
inderwent no development in the Greek Church. We must 
premise, however, that the course of the history of philosophy 
is of greater moment for the development of the system, or 
For systematic monographs. Without anticipating we may here 
cnake the following remark. The Fathers of orthodox dogma 
in the fourth and fifth centuries were Platonists. Aristotelianism 
always led in this period to a heterodox form of dogma — 
Lucian, the Arians, the Antiochenes, etc. But a theological 
system constructed by the aid of Platonism could not fail at 
that time to become equally heterodox. After Platonism had 
done its work on dogma, and certain notions and conceptions 
were generally fixed, an orthodox system could only be created 
by means of Aristotelianism. Any further use of Platonism led 
to questionable propositions. 

» IV. 4, II. 12. 



B.—THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION IN THE 
PERSON OF THE GOD-MAN IN ITS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE NECESSITY AND REALITY OF REDEMP- 
TION THROUGH THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. 

Natural theology was so wide in its scope as understood 
by the Greek Church, that, as indications in the preceding 
chapter will have already shown, only a historical fact absolutely 
unparallelled could make headway against it. The Greek 
Fathers knew of such a fact — **the newest of the new, yea, the 
only new thing under the sun**; it was the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. It alone balanced the whole system of natural 
theology, so far as it was balanced, and exerted a decisive in- 
fluence upon it. But the incarnation could only be attached 
with complete perspicuity to that point in the natural system 
which seemed the more irrational, the more highly the value 
of human nature was rated — this point of contact being death. 
The dreadful paradox of death was destroyed by the most 
paradoxical fact conceivable, the incarnation of the Deity. 

This at once implied that the fact could not but be capable 
of a subsequent explanation, nay, even of a land of a pricri 
deduction. But its glory, as an expression of the unfathomable 
goodness of God, was not thereby to be diminished. The neces- 
sity of redemption, whether that consisted in the restoration or 
the perfection of the human race, was based by the Fathers, 
as a rule, on the actual state of wretchedness of mankind under 
the dominion of death and sin. So far, however, as this condi- 
tion was compared with the original state or destiny of man, 
redemption was already thought of as intrinsically necessaiyi 
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and was no longer merely regarded as a postulate of man's 
need of salvation. In this connection the Fathers often lost 
sight of the capacity left to man of being and doing good. 
In innumerable passages they speak of the helplessness and 
irredeemableness of mankind, using expressions which could 
without difficulty be inserted in Augustine's doctrine of sin. 
But just as often a phrase occurs which betrays the fact that 
the whole view is nevertheless quite different; in other words, 
that the outward condition characterised by feebleness and 
death, and the sensuousness of corruptible human nature are 
thought of as the source of all evil and all sin. This state is 
accompanied by a darkening of knowledge which could not 
fail to subject man to the influence of the demons and lead 
him into idolatry. 

The divine act of grace in Christ applied to death, the 
demonic rule, sin, and error. In Homilies, Biblical commen- 
taries, and devotional writings, these points of view interchange, 
or are apparently regarded as equivalent. * But since natural 
theology formed the background of their conceptions, the 
absolute necessity of the form assumed by the act of grace in 
the incarnation could be demonstrated neither in relation to 
sin nor to error. The whole question turned here on support, 
example, and illumination, or, if this line was crossed, theology 
ceased to be systematic and consistent. The importance of 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians consisted in the strenuous 
emphasis laid by them on the impressive connection existing 
between the incarnation and the restoration of the human race 

1 Perhaps the most comprehensive passage is Eusebius, Demonstr. ev. IV. 12. 
But it also shows how far Eusebius still was from the thorough-going view of 
Athanasius: Tifc olKOvofita^ oh f^ietv edriav iAAiit Koi TAthvQ tVpot Hv r/c idiXtja^aQ 
^ijrttv^ TfiMT^v fiiv ykp 6 x6yoti iti^vxtt^ 7v» km vtKpSv Koi ^uvruv Kvpuvvifi' itv- 
ripen H ff^ca^ rkQ fifAiripai diTOfi^^otro etfActprta^t v^ip vifjtSSv rpuQet^ Kati'yev6f4.ivoi 
vfplp fiptSiv Keerip*' rphtfv «)C &v Itpttov GtoC K»i ptty^Xtj Qva-ta vTip crvfAfretvroi 
iUvfiov Tpovax^s^ ftfi ffTi T^vr«v 0ci^' rcriprify wc £v uhrh^ rij^ T0AvTA«y0(7cx«i 
ZeufiovtnSiQ ivtpytia^ iTopptiTOti A6yoiQ Ketdx/ptviv ivtpyiveuro' viiMxr^v (T<r«t/r$, 
lie ^ To7( alrofi yvupiptot^ koH fAet5tiT»7c rtii nark rdv ^ivetrov ireipit Sta ^Aiifc r^y 
f At/9« ftif K6yoti fitfih ffitia/Ttv xeu ^mveu^ iAAik sturoi^ lipyotQ iFupuvrnvuQy 6^6atA- 
fAOtii a TtipetiovQ r^y itk tSv A,6yMv ivaiyythien^ tifdetpo'tli cUfTov^ kou irpo9vfioTipovi 
^tpy^mro ttal ^Sta-tv "EAAtfo-iy ifioC km fixpfi^poi^ rifv Tpb^ ethroG KarafiAti$t7o'uv 
thnpfi iFoKtrtieiv xnip^^^M, 
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to the divine life, and in their consequent escape to some extent 
from the rationalistic scheme of doctrine; for the reference of 
the incarnation to sin did not carry the Greeks beyond it. 
The above combination had been made in the Church long 
before this (see Irenaeus), but in the theology of Origen it had 
been subordinated to, and obscured by, complicated presup- 
positions. 

Athanasius wrote a treatise "Concerning the incarnation of 
the Logos " (TTsp) evxv6pooTyi(T6uq roxi Xoyov), an early writing whose 
value is so great because it dates before the outbreak of the 
Arian controversy. ^ In this work he went a step further : for 
he strove to prove that the redemption was a necessity on the 
part of God. He based this necessity on the goodness {iyxiirviq) 
of God. This goodness, i.e., God*s consistency and honour, 
involved as they were in his goodness, were necessarily express- 
ed in the maintenance and execution of decrees once formed 
by him. His decrees, however, consisted, on the one hand, in 
his appointment of rational creatures to share in the divine 
life, and, on the other, in the sentence of death on trans- 
gressions. Both of these had to be established. God's intention 
could not be allowed to suffer shipwreck through the wicked- 
ness of the devil and the sad choice of humanity. If it were, 
God would seem weak, and it would have been better if he 
had never created man at all. Then the transgression occurred. 
**What was God now to do? Ought he to have demanded 
penitence on the part of man? For one could have deemed 
that worthy of God and said, that as men had become mortal 
through the transgression, they should in like manner recover 
immortality through repentance (change of mind). But repen- 
tance (in itself) did not retain the true knowledge as regards 
God; God accordingly would in his turn have shown himself 

1 Draescke has attempted to show io a full discussion (Athanasiana i. d. Stud, 
u. Krit., 1893, pp. 251 — 315 that the writings "Against the Greeks" and the "In- 
carnation of the Logos " belong, not to Athanasius, but to Eusebius of Emesa, and 
were written A.D. 350. But after a close examination of his numerous arguments 
I find none of them convincing, and I am rather confirmed in my belief 
that no important objection can be raised against the authenticity of the two 
tractates. An accurate analysis of "De incam." is given by Kattenbusck, 1. c. L, 
p. 297 flf. 
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untruthful, if death had not compelled men ; * nor did repentance 
deliver from the physical, but only put an end to sins. There- 
fore, if the transgression had alone existed, and not its conse- 
quence, mortality, repentance would have been all very well. 
But when, the transgression having occurred, men were fettered 
to the mortality that had become natural to them, and were 
robbed of the grace which corresponded to their creation in 
the divine image, what else should have happened? Or what 
was needed for this grace and renewal except (the coming of) 
him who also in the beginning made all things of nothing, the 
Logos of God? For it was his part once more to restore the 
corruptible to incorruption.*' ' 

Athanasius shows that the Logos who originally created all 
things from nothing required to assume a body and thus to 
secure the restoration of man from corruptibility to incorruption 
{x(pixp<rta). How this happened Athanasius discusses in various, 
to some extent inconsistent, lines of thought, in which he 
speaks especially of a removal of men's guilt through the death 
of Christ, as well as of an exhaustion of the sentence of death 
in the sacrifice of his body presented by the Logos. From 
these premises it follows that Athanasius had the death of Christ 
in view, whenever he thought of the incarnation of the Logos. 
"The Logos could not suffer rijv tov 6xvxto\j y.pxTvi7iv (*the 
power of death* in mankind), and therefore took up the 

1 This sentence does not seem to me quite clear; the meaning is probably: 
since repentance does not convey the true knowledge of God, but death resulted 
from loss of the latter, God would have broken his word if he had abolished 
death in consequence of mere repentance. 

' De incam. 7: T/ oJv 'iist km ^tpt rovrov yivia-dat if Teotviveu rhv &f6vi fitr^- 
voiccv ffTi r$ xetpu^Aaet rovt; Mpoaieovfi ix»iT)liv»t\ roCro yxp Hv rtti U,^tov (pffo-mv 
0(0(7, AtyuVy Uri uvTcep ex riji 'xetpet^cia'SMq eiQ ^^op^v ytydvavtv^ oVtuq ex tHiq 
fitroivoioiti yivotvTO t^A/v &v eit; i^p^xpo-iav. 'AAA* ^ fjterdvoiot oVts rd sVAoyov rb TrpoQ 
rdv 0edy ((pvXarrev' 'ifjteve ydtp t^A/v oIk iAtfdifC» fc^ KpeiT0Uf4.evuv iv r& Qeev^ra 
tSv ivQpufTuv oVre ii if fierAvotei ixh r&y xxrk ^uviv ofKoxeiKeirxiy iAAos iji,6vov 
Toivet ruv ufAxprtifi^renv. E/ fjLiv oZv fjLdvov Jfv irKvuJLiiiKmJLot xeti fjiij ^hp&(; iirxxoK- 
o^Qtia-tij xtfA^C &v ^v M fJter^votx' el $i oixx^ 7rpo?<at^ova-ti(; rife Tapx^da'eoiK;^ elq rifv 
xeirat ^va-tv ^Qopkv txpxroCvTO 0/ HvdpwKoty xxt rifv roV xxr* stxdvx %^p/v a^xtpi- 
SivTtc ^o'cev, r/ l^AAo 'iist yivia-Qxt ; if rtvot; l^v XP^^^ ''^P^'i '''Mv roixurtfv X^P*^ ^^^ 
«y^xAif0'/y, if roC xxi xxrk rtfv xpx^^ <x to(7 fctf '6vroi TevottjxdTot; rk H?<x roC SeoS 
?i6yov ; xuToG yxp ^v t«Aiv kxi rd ^9xprbv itQ x^dxpa-ixv evtyxtlv xxi rd vfelp txvtuv 
fV^oyov x'sfoa'iia'xt TpdQ rdv Tearipa, Compare Orat. c. Arian. II. 68. 
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fight with death. He assumed a body and so became mortal. 
This body he surrendered to death on behalf of all. His body 
could not be really overcome, 'kept', by death. In it all 
died, and for this very reason the law of death (vofiog rov 
&xmTOv) is now abrogated; its power was exhausted on the 
body of the Lord {jcvpiXKOv <rufix)] it had no further claim on 
his fellow-men {kxtx roov ofioiuv xvipuTrav) . . . The body assumed 
by the Logos came to share in the universal meaning of the 
Logos. The resurrection of the body and of the Logos guaranteed 
the general resurrection and incorruption (x(pixp<rlxy* ' Here 
follows the place assigned to the sacrifice. It presented that 
which was due (iCpsiXofAsvov) to God in place of death. But 
the pervading and prominent thought of Athanasius is that the 
incarnation itself involved the Christian's passage from the fate of 
death to incorruption {x(pixp<rlx), since the physical union of the 
human with the divine nature in the midst of mankind raised the 
latter to the region of divine rest and blessedness. ' The result 
of the incarnation consisted accordingly, first, in the eradication 
of corruption {(p6opx) — by the existence of the divine in its 
midst, but, finally, by the death of Christ, in which the truth- 
fulness of God was justified — and in the corresponding trans- 
formation into incorruptibility— renewal, or completion of the 
divine image by participation in the nature, free from all suffer- 
ing, of the Deity. ^ But, secondly, the incarnation also resulted, 

> Kattenbusch, p. 298. 

3 L. c, ch. IX. : "Sla-Ttp fity&hov ^eivi^^ioi^ tia'fA.66vTOQ ^k ftvei t^A/v fi«y«Aifv, 
Kxi oJxyia'etvroi ttt; jjJav r&v iv aur^ oIki&v^ T^vrttQ ii roi»i/T^ v6?uq rtf^fii toAA^c 
x«T«|/o0T«/, Koct ovKsrt Ti^ «%fipoc at'T^v oVrt Ajjo-rifc CT/|9«/y«y Korotrrpi^ity TioifC 
hi fjL&X?<ov fTiiJLsAttai i^ioCTai htit rdv c/c f^totv etvriii olxietv oltoltvavra fiaca-tXiar 
oVtuq xat fTi ToG t^vtuv ^aca-f/.iwQ yiyovev. EX&dvro^ y^p uuroC tTi riiv ^fisriptn 
Xcopav KOti oimlia^xvroQ at^ iv rSv 6fA.o/uv a-wf^x^ Ao/tov vSta-a m kkt^ rSv etv6pMwm 
xctpk r&v ixh^^ i'jrt^ovAii 'jriTFUvrm^ K»t 1^ toO ^uvdrov ii^Avtvreu (pBopk ^ x&Xeu 
Kxr^ xvrSv ta-x^ova-a. Katteubusch is right in considering Ritschl (1. c, I., p. 10, 
u) to have gone too far in his assertion that "Athanasius' interpretation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ is a particular instance of the main thought that 
the Logos of God guarantees all redemptive work, using the human body in which 
he dwells as the means." Athanasius certainly did not regard the death and resur- 
rection as merely particular instances. They formed the object of the incarnation; 
not that they were added or supplementary to it; they were boimd up with it. 

s Yet the view of Athanasius was not simply naturalistic; incorruptibleness 
rather included the elements of goodness, love, and wisdom; a renewal affectiog 
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indeed had been long before held by the Apologists, in the 
oration of the correct knowledge of God, which embraced 

power of living rightly, through the incarnate Logos. But 
le Athanasius kept firmly in view this restoration of the 
iwledge of God through the Logos, he was not thinking 
rely of the new law, />., the preaching of Christ; he held 
to have been given in the contemplation of the Person of 
•ist. In his work, that of a man, God came down to us. 
5 dullest eye was now in a position to perceive the one true 
d — viz., in Christ — and to escape from the error of demon- 
rship. This thought is very significant; it had already been 
>ressed by Clement and Origen, having received a deeper 
aning from the latter, though he had not yet gplven it so 
itral a place in his system. Athanasius expressly notes that 
ation was not sufficient to let us perceive the Creator and 
ther; we needed a man to live and work among us before 

could see clearly and certainly the God and Father of all. * 

inner nature of man was also involved. But it was not possible for Athanasius 
expound this systematically; therefore Schultz seems to me to have asserted too 
:h (Gottheit Christi, p. 80). 

The chief passages occur 1. c, XIV — XVI., chap. XIV. /«: One might suppose 

the fitting way to know God was to recover our knowledge of him from the works 
creation. It is not so, for men are no longer capable of directing their gaze 
irard; they look down. '* Therefore, when lie seeks to benefit men, he takes up 

dwelling among us as man, and assumes a body like the human one, and 
nicts men within their own lower sphere, />., through the works of the body, 
t those who would not perceive him from his care for all and his rule might 
least from the works of the body itself know the Logos of (iod in the body, 
I through him the Father." C. 15: *ETC/^if 0/ Hv^paTot ^froa-rpa^ivrt^ riiv Tpi^ 

&ibv Uttpien^ kcu uq iv ^^$ta fivdto'divTti xir« rouQ i^6ei^fioii l^xovrcc* ' ^ ytvirtt 

To7i ata-^flToli rdv 0ffdv ivs{fifrot/y, MpttTOv^ dvifro^c kou iaifiovx^ ixvroi^ Uoit^ 
vntKoufitvoi' rouTOv 'ivtKot 6 ^thMpt-xo^ Km KOtvdi Tivritfv a'tartipt 6 toG StoV 
<0C* ^ctfjifixvii ieiurSi vG^iu km m^ ikv^pmiro^ cv MpttTOi^ ivaa^Ti^treu kou rh^ 
Ho'Sti TivT^y avdpMTuv xpovKufi^Avti^ 'tvot ol iv o'tQiiotriKo!^ vooVvrtQ tlvm rdv 
f», «^' itfv 6 Ktipioc ipy^treu itA rHv toG v^miieero^ '^pycuv* i'^' kItGv vOfjo'tM't 
t i^iiQttxvy Km it* uhroG rdv Tocrgpx Xoyiroarrm, The seiiuel shown, indeed, 
t Athanasius thought above all of Jesus' miraculouH work.s. He has KummariHed 

whole conception of the result of redemption in the pregnnnt Heutence (ch. XVI.): 
u,^&rtp» yhp i^ilatv^patTTt^gro 6 a-atriip itk r9c f v«vdp«irtfrf«C« Vrt k») rdv idvttrov 

iilUSv ii^Avtt^t K»i avtKKtvt^tv fifjt&c' Koti Urt i^mviii Jbv Kmi m6pmro^likriiv'ipym 
^mvt K»i iyvwpt^iv ieturov tlvm rdv l6yov roG wmrpU, t6v toG wmvri^ ^yi^^^vm 
t /SoM-iAftf. Origen had already laid utrcnii on thi* prrcrplioii of (ind in (!hrltit, 
d set it above philosophical knowledge (Analytic^ «yt\U\vvU\\^\\vVtA\^\v^ViS^i^^^^^^ 
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When Athanasius placed the knowledge of God side by side 
with the deliverance from death, the transition was obtained 
from the fact of redemption to the doctrine of the appropriation, 
and to the explanation of the particular result, of the work of 
love done by the Logos. This only benefited those who 
voluntarily appropriated the divine knowledge made accessible 
by the incarnate Logos, and who regulated their conduct by 
the standards and with the power thus given them. * In any 
case the transformation of the corruptible into the incorruptible 
(the Theopoiesis) remained under this conception the ultimate 
and proper result of the work of the Logos, being ranked 
higher than the other, the knowledge of God. ' But here we 
find the greatest difference between Athanasius and like-minded 
theologians on the one hand, and Arius, the Eusebians, etc., 
on the other. The elements contained in their views are the 
same; but the order is different. For these "conservative" 
theologians saw the work of the Logos primarily in the com- 
munication of the true and complete knowledge which should 
be followed by a state of perfection. But Athanasius made every- 

Alcinous, Maximus of Tyre, and Celsus): see c. Cels. VII. 42, 44; Dc princip. 1. 1. 
For Clement see Protrept. I. 8: ^ A^yo; 6 toV &€oC 'avipufroQ yev6tifvo^^ 'iva 3^ xai 

1 Parallel with this view and intertwined with it we undoubtedly have the other, 
that eternal life is mystically appropriated by means of sacred rites and the holy 
food. In this conception, which is extremely ancient, Christianity seems degraded 
to the level of the nature-religious of the East or the Gneco-oriental mysteries 
(see Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 69). But as even the earliest Alexandrians (also 
Ignatius) constantly resolved the naturalistic view into a spiritual and moral one, 
so also hardly any one of the theologians of the following centuries can be named 
who would have purely and simply defended the former. 

- See esp. Orat. c. Arian. II. 67 — 70, where the final designs of Athanasius' 
Christianity are revealed. It is at the same time to be noted that while redemption 
meant restoration, it was the transference into a still higher grace. We experience 
all that was done to the body of Christ. We are baptised, as Christ was in Jordan, 
we next received the Holy Spirit, and so also our flesh has died, and been renewed, 
sanctified and raised to eternal life in his resurrection. Accordingly, Athanasius 
sums up at the close of his work^ ch. 54: Avtoq ykp evifvdpuTiia'tv, Yvec vit^t7Q Uo- 
yrotttd&fxiv' kxi uutoq i^cevspwa-iv iavrov hk a-iUfxaroQ, Yvx iifitlt; ro6 xopdcrov varpoi 
'ivvoteiv ?^d(3aif4.tv xeii etvTOQ vTrst^eive rifv yrocp* uv^puxon Vfiptv^ Y^ei *f/xf7$ St^xvxffiotv 
x/^yfpovofxyja-wtxsv. f(3/i,ci7rTST0 filv ykp xutoq oh^iv^ xfrx^iiQ xxt H^dxproQ kxi osuroA^o; 
&v KXI &e6i' TCVQ $i 'JTxo'xovTXi xv&puTTOvt;, ^/^ o{/c x;r/ raGrx vxef^ttviv^ tv Tip ixvrGV 
xifxUix iTviptt Kxi iiio-u^s. 
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thing tend to this consummation as the restoration and the 
communication of the divine nature. Accordingly, it was to 
him a vital theological question how the incorruptible was 
constituted which was represented in the Logos, and what 
kind of union it had formed with the corruptible. But while 
he put the question he was sure of the answer. His opponents, 
however, could not at all share in his interest in this point, 
since their interest in Christ as the supreme teacher did not 
lead them directly to define more precisely the kind of heavenly 
manifestation which he represented even for them. When they 
did give such definitions, they were influenced by theoretical, 
or exegetical considerations, or were engaged in refuting the 
propositions of their opponents by setting up others. 

The Trinitarian and Christological problems which had 
occupied the ancient Church for more than three centuries here 
rise before us. That their decision was so long delayed, and 
only slowly found a more general acceptance, was not merely 
due to outward circumstances, such as the absence of a clearly 
marked tradition, the letter of the Bible, or the politics of 
Bishops and Emperors. It was, on the contrary, owing chiefly 
to the fact that large circles in the Church felt the need of 
subordinating even the doctrine of redemption to rational theo- 
logy, or of keeping it within the framework of moralism. The 
opposite conviction, that nature was transformed through the 
incarnate Logos, resulted here and there in a chaotic panthe- 
ism ; * but that was the least danger. The gravest hindrance to the 
acceptance of the view of Athanasius consisted in the paradoxical 
tenets which arose regarding the Deity and Jesus Christ. Here his 
opponents found their strength ; they were more strongly supported 
by the letter of Scripture and tradition, as well as by reason. 

Supplement L — No subsequent Greek theologian answered the 
question, why God became man, so decidedly and clearly as 
Athanasius. But all Fathers of unimpeached orthodoxy followed 
in his footsteps, and at the same time showed that his doctrinal 

» Not in Athanasius himself— Kattenbusch says rightly (p. 299) : The Uoicot^vi^ 
is for A. an enhancement of human life physically and morally; his idea of it 
does not look forward to man being pantheistically merged in God, but to the 
renewal of man after his original type. 
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ideas could only be held on the basis of Platonism. This is at 
once clear in the case of Gregory of Nyssa, who in some points 
strengthened the expositions given by Athanasius. Yet his 
model was Methodius rather than Athanasius. * 

Gregory sought, in the first place, to give a more elaborate 
defence of the method of redemption — by means of the incarna- 
tion, — but in doing so he obscured Athanasius* simple combin- 
ation of the incarnation and its effect. According to Gregory, 
God is boundless might, but his might was never divorced 
from goodness, wisdom, and righteousness. He next shows in 
detail (Catech. magn. 17 — 26) against Jews and heathens— as 
Anselm did afterwards — that the incarnation was the best form 
of redemption, because the above four fundamental attributes 
of God came clearly to light in it. Especially interesting in 
these arguments is the emphasis laid on God's treatment of 
those who had passed over to his enemies, his respect for their 
freedom in everything, and his redemption of men without 
wronging the devil, their master, who possessed a certain claim 
upon them. This account of the matter indeed had strictly an 
apologetic purpose. ' In the second place, Gregory, while follow- 
ing Athanasius, still more strongly identified the state from 
which God has delivered us with death. The state of sin was 
death. He taught, with the Neoplatonists, that God alone was 
Being. Therefore all revolt from God to the sensuous, ue., to 
not- being, was death. Natural death was not the only deatli; 
it might rather mean deliverance from the bonds of the body 
become brutal (1. c, ch. 8). Sensuousness was death. In the 
third place, although he also saw the redemption in the act of 
incarnation, Gregory held that it was not perfected until the 
resurrection of Jesus. That is, he was more thoroughly in- 
fluenced than Athanasius by the conviction that the actual re- 
demption presupposed renunciation of the body. We are first 

1 See Vol. III., p. 104 ff. 

' The Apologetic argument also includes the treatment of the question, why the 
redemption was not accomplished sooner. Apologists from Justin to Eusebius and 
Athanasius had put it and attempted to answer it. Gregory also got rid of it by 
referring to the physician who waits till illness has fully developed before he 
interferes (Catech. magn., ch. 29 ff.). 
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redeemed, when we share in the resurrection which the human 
nature assumed by Christ experienced through the resurrection 
(I.e., ch. 16). The mystery of the incarnation only becomes 
clear in this resurrection. The Deity assumed human nature, 
in order by this union to exhaust, until it had wholly disap- 
peared, that which was liable to death in this nature, viz,^ evil. 
This result was only perfected in the resurrection of the human 
nature of Christ ; for in it that nature was first shown completely 
purified and rendered capable of being possessed of eternal life. * 
In the fourth place, Gregory was able to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of the incarnation more definitely than Athanasius could 
with his figure of the king and the city. But he does so by 
the aid of a thoroughly Platonic idea which is only slightly 
suggested in Athanasius, and is not really covered by a Biblical 
reference (to the two Adams; see Irenaeus). Christ did not 
assume the human nature of an individual person, but human 
nature. Accordingly, all that was human was intertwined with 
the Deity ; the whole of human nature became divine by inter- 
mixture with the Divine. Gregory conceives this as a strictly 
physical process : the leaven of the Deity has pervaded the whole 
dough of humanity, through and in Christ ; for Christ united with 
hunself the whole of human nature with all its characteristics. ' 
This conception, which was based on the Platonic universal 

> L. c, ch. 16. For, since our nature iu its regular courne changc*(| a\%i} in \\U\\ 
into the separation of body and soul, he reunited that which had \}ttu divided by 
his divine power as if by a kind of cement, and rejoine<l iu an ludiwMilublo uidtiu 
the severed parts (comp. Irenaeus and Metho<JiuH). And that wait th<* Yif%\k\\cv\\ii\\^ 
viz., the return after dissolution and division of (he allie* to an iiidi^tM>|uble union , 
both being so bound together, that man's original state of grairc wai» ret alledf and 
we return to eternal life, after the evil mingled with our natur« ha» l>««n r^inuvttd 
by our dissolution (!): just as it happens with liquid*, which, lh<f sti^e\ \m\n\^ 
broken, escape and are losL because there ih nothing now Ut hold iImiii. Jiut (n^ 
death began in one man and from him passed U) (he wholr of namrc and the 
human race, in the same way the beginning of the resurrection exteiMird through 
one man to the whole of humanity/' 

' See conclusion of the preceding note, and lierrtnaun. ^iregoiii Ny^^. kentrntias 
de salute adipisu. p. 16 ff. Underlying all the arguments of tlur ^' </reat <^at;t:chibm " 
we have the thought that the incarnation was an a</us mtJuinaiis which is to be 
thought of as strictly naturaL and that extends to ail mankind. See l>orner(Kn(wlclc.' 
Gesdbu d- L. V. d. Person Christi, L, p. 95S f.)-, who, bewde*, regards Gregory's 
wbole conception as stricdy ethical 
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notion "humanity", differed from that of Origen; but it also 
led to the doctrine of Apokatastasis (universalism), which Gregory 
adopted. Meanwhile, in order to counterbalance this whole 
** mystical'*, />., physical, conception, he emphasised the personal 
and spontaneous fulfilment of the law as a condition, in the same 
way as the later Antiochenes. The perfect fulfilment of the law 
was, however, according to Gregory, only possible to ascetics.* 
In the fifth place, Gregory set the sacraments in the closest 
relation to the incarnation, recognising (1. c, ch. 33 — 40) Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper as the only means by which 
mortal man was renewed and became immortal. It undoubt- 
edly appears superfluous to a rigorous thinker to require 
that something special should happen to the individual when 
all mankind has been deified in the humanity assumed 
by Christ. But the form given to his ideas by Gregory 
was in keeping with the thought of his time, when mysteri- 
ous rites were held to portray and represent that which was 
inconceivable. Sixthly, and lastly, Gregory gave a turn to 
the thought of the incarnation in which justice was done to 
the boldest conception of Origen, and "the newest of the new" 
was subordinated to a cosmological and more general view. 
Origen had already, following the Gnostics, taught — in con- 
nection with Philipp. II. 10 and other texts — that the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Christ had an importance that went 
beyond mankind. The work of Christ extended to wherever there 
were spiritual creatures; wherever there was alienation from 
God, there was restoration through Christ. He offered himself 
to the Father for angels and a^ons (see Valentine). To all 
orders of spiritual beings he appeared in their own shape. He 
restored harmony to the whole universe. Nay, Christ's blood 
was not only shed on earth at Jerusalem "for sin" (pro peccato); 
but also "for a gift on the high altar which is in the heavens" 
(pro munere in superno altari quod est in ccelis).' Gregory took 
up this thought. The reconciliation and restitution extend to 
all rational creation. ' Christ came down to all spiritual crea- 

* See Herrmann, 1. c, p. 2 sq. 

' Passages in Bigg, 1. c, p. 212 f. 

> See Ttpi ^vX' *t. avacvrcia'.^ p. 66 sq., ed. Oehler. Orat, cat. 26. 
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tures, and adopted the forms in which they lived, in order to 
bring them into harmony with God : oii f^ovov iv acvSpuTTGig iv6pa~ 
TTO^ yivsTxi^ iXXx ycxrx to ixoXoviov wivrag zx) iv xyyeXoig 
yivofAEvoq Tpog rijv izsivuv (pv<nv exvTOv (TvyycxTxysi, * This thought, 
far from enriching the work of the historical Christ, served 
only, as in the case of the Gnostics, to dissipate it. And, in 
fact, it was only as an apologist of Catholic Christianity that 
Gregory held closely to the historical personality of Christ. 
When he philosophised and took his own way, he said little 
or nothing of the Christ of history. - It is almost with him as 
with Origen. He also reveals a supreme view of the world, 
according to which that which alienates the Kosmos from God 
forms part of its plan as much as that which restores it to 
him, the Kosmos being, from its creation, full of God, and, 
because it is, existing in God. The incarnation is only a 
particular instance of the universal presence of the divine in crea- 
tion. Gregory contributed to transmit to posterity the pantheistic 
conception, which be himself never thought out abstractly, or 
apart from history. A real affinity existed between him and 
the pantheistic Monophysites, the Areopagite, and Scotus 
Erigena, and even modern ** liberal* ' theology of the Hegelian 
shade may appeal to him. In the "Great Catechism** (ch. XXV.), 
which was meant to defend the historical act of the incarnation, 
he has an argument which is in this respect extremely signi- 
ficant. ' " The assumption of our nature by the deity should, 
however, excite no well-founded surprise on the part of those 
who view things [rx hrx) with any breadth of mind, (not too 

* Orat. in ascens. Christi in Migne T. XLVI., p. 693; on the other hand, Di- 
dymus (De trinit. II. 7, ed. Mingarelli, p. 200): 6 0«dc x6yoz oh itk tovq »fd,»pTii' 
o-avrocQ ayye/.ovQ UyyiAoQ' uXAk iik tovq iv ifiapria, xv^pufrovi; Hv^pcttTOQ otrpivTot^^ 
acvyx^ru^y avocfMxpriliTWQ^ ^(ppaa-TUQ. Yet in other places he has expressed himself 
like Origen. The latter was attacked by Jerome and Theophilus on account of this 
doctrine. The Synod of Constantinople condemned it. 

2 Compare the whole dialogue with Macrina on the soul and the resurrection, 
where the historical Christ is quite overlooked. 

3 To Athanasius also it was not unknown; see De incam. 41 : rbv Kda-fiov vttfiei 
fiiya (peto'tv tlvxt oi r£v 'EAAtfyofv (^1X60-0^01 xeti a^i^Qsvovct /iiyovrtQ. 'OpHfiiv ykp 
otvTOv K«t rx rovTOV fiipyi rx7(; xta-dtia-ta't vToiriTrrovrx. E/ rofvvv iv r& Kda-fxtji cufiXTt 
'6vTt 6 roC &eoV x6yo(; ia-rt\ itxt iv ^Xoiq xxt ro7Q kxtU fiipoQ xvtSv ir&vtv tTtfigfitiKt. 
Tt 6xv/Ax<rrbv tf rt 'xtottov si kxi iv xv^piiirta ^xfiiv xvtov ixi^e^tixivou x.t.X.^cs^. 
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fjt,t)cpo\pvX^^)' For who is so weak in mind as not to believe 
when he looks at the universe that the divine is in everything, 
pervading and embracing it, and dwelling in it? For every- 
thing depends on the existent, and it is impossible that there 
should be anything not having its existence in that which is. 
Now, if all is in it and it in all, why do they take offence at 
the dispensation of the mystery taught by the incarnation of 
God, of him who, we are convinced, is not even now outside 
of mankind ? For if the form of the divine presence is not now 
the same, yet we are as much agreed that God is among us 
to-day as that he was in the world then. Now he is united 
with us as the one who embraces nature in his being, but then 
he had united himself with our being, that our nature, snatched 
from death, and delivered from the tyranny of the Adversary, 
might become divine through intermixture with the divine. For 
his return from death was for the mortal race the beginning 
of return to eternal life.*' The pantheistic theory of redemp- 
tion appeared in after times in two forms. In one of these the 
work of the historical Christ was regarded as a particular 
instance, or symbol, of the universal, purifying and sanctify- 
ing operations continuously carried out through sanctifying 
media — the sacraments — by the Logos in combination with, as 
in their turn on behalf of, the graded orders of supersensuous 
creatures; this was the view of Dionysius the Areopagite. The 
other form of the theory included in the very idea of the 
incarnation the union of the Logos with those individual believ- 
ing souls in whom he was well pleased. The latter conception 
which was already prominent in Methodius is especially marked 
in Macarius. In Homily IV. ^.^., (ch. 8, 9), his first words 
lead us to expect an exposition of the one historical incarnation. 
Instead of that we read : " Thus in his love the infinite, inscrut- 
able God humbled himself and assumed the members of our bodily 
nature . . . and transformed in love and benevolence to men he 
incorporates and unites himself with the holy and faithful souls 
in whom he is well pleased, etc.*' In each a Christ is born. * 

1 A third form of the pantheistic conception of the iocarnation can be perceived 
in the thesis, that the humanity of Christ was heavenly; in other words, that the 
Logos had always borne humanity in himself, so that his body was not of later 
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The thought that Christ assumed the general concept of 
humanity occurs, though mingled with distinctive ideas, in 
Hilary, who was dependent on Gregory. * We find it also in 
Basil, * Ephraem, ' ApoUinaris, * Cyril of Alexandria, etc. Through- 
out these writers the conception is clearly marked that in 
Christ our nature is sanctified and rendered divine, that what 
it has experienced benefits us, as a matter of course, in our 

origin than his divinity. This Gnostic view, which, however, is not necessarily 
pantheistic, had supporters, e.g,^ in Corinth in the time of Athanasius, who himself 
opposed it. (Ep. ad Epictetum Corinth.: see Epiphan.. p. 77, c. Dimoeritas). They 
said that the body born of Mary was ifioova-iov t$ roC K6yov U6rinrt^ vvvcdZiov 
avT& itk TcgvrbQ ytytvtia-Qeu, iTniii sk t^q olcfeiQ riJc Zo^totQ a-vvia-ni. They taught, 
accordingly, that humanity itself sprang from the Logos; he had for the purpose 
of his manifestation formed for himself by metamorphosis a body capable of 
suffering. He had, therefore, on one side of his being given up his immutability, 
departed from his own nature {iiXXoiyii rif; lita^ ^va-tuQ) and transformed himself 
into a sensuous man. The point of interest here was the perfect unity of Christ. 
Those whom Hilary opposed (De trinit. X. 15 sq.) did not maintain the heavenly 
and eternal humanity of the Logos. On the other hand, this thesis occurs in Apol- 
linaris, in whom, however, it is not to be explained pantheistically, although 
pantheistic inferences can hardly be averted. The heavenly humanity of Christ is 
also opposed by Basil in Ep. ad Sozopol. (65); it re^merged in the circles of the 
most extreme Monophysites; but it was at the same time openly affirmed there by 
Stephen Bar Sudaili: "everything is of one nature with God"; "all nature is con- 
substantial with the divine essence" (Assem., Biblioth. II. 30, 291); see Dorner, 
1. c, II., p. 162 f., and Frothingham, Stephen Bar Sudaili (1886) who has printed, 
p. 28 sq., the letter of Xenaias which warns against the heresy "that assimilates the 
creation to God." Finally, a kind of subtilised form of this phenomenon is found 
in the old-catholic conception, that the Son of God came down to men immediately 
after the Fall, that he repeatedly dwelt among them, and thus accustomed himself 
to his future manifestation (see Irenaeus* conception. Vol. II., p. 236). In the later 
Fathers, when they were not writing apologetically, this old conception does not, 
so far as I know, occur often, or, it is very strictly distinguished from the incarna- 
tion; see, e.g.^ Athan., Orat. III. 30. 

* See, e.g.^ Hilary, Tract, in Ps. LI, ch. 16: "Ut et filius hominis csset filius 
dei, naturam in se universal camis assumpsit, per quam effectus vera vitis genus in 
se universie propaginis tenet" Ps. LIV. ch. 9 : " Universitatis nostrae caro est factus." 
Other passages are given in Dorner, Entw-Gesch. der Lehre v. d. Person Christi, I., 
p. 1067, and Ritschl, 1. c, I. p. 15. 

' Hom. 25, T. I., p. 504 sq. This exposition coincides completely with Gregory's 
thought. 

• Dorner, 1. c, p. 961. 

Dorner, 1. c, the xark /^ipoQ vfo-rtQ, See besides the passage given In Vol 11., 
p. 223, n. I. 
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individual capacity, and that we in a very real way have risen 
with Christ. 

Even in the Antiochenes passages occur which are thus to be 
interpreted — exegesis led them to this view ; * but they exist, so 
far as I know, even in Chrysostom,' and they are so phrased 
in general as to show that according to them this suffering and 
dying with Christ, as an independent fact, was not merely a 
supplementary condition of the actual union with Christ, but 
the only form in which it was accomplished. In them the 
general concept of humanity does not occur; accordingly, the 
humanity of Christ is conceived much more concretely. He is 
really a fighting, striving man who reaches victory through 
free-will. * As this man himself is united morally with the 
deity, the moral element must never be left out of account in 
our union with him. But in so far as the incarnation of Christ 
produces a new state (Katastasis), one not included in the plan 
of humanity, it undoubtedly results in our glorification, a state 
not involved in the moral element per se. 

When we come to John of Damascus we no longer find any 
definitive conception of the incarnation. The clear intention 
assigned to it by Athanasius has escaped him; even of the ideas 
of Gregory of Nyssa only a part, and that the apologetic part, 
are reproduced (De fide Orth. III. i, 6). At this point also 
the attempt to unite the Aristotelian tradition of the school of 
Antioch with the Alexandrian only led to a combination of 
fragments. Yet the sentence, "Christ did not come to this or 
that one, but to our common nature ", * never wholly became 
a dead letter in the Greek Church. But everything taught in 
that Church as to the incarnation is already to be found either 
developed, or in germ, in Irenaeus; not the simple exposition 
of Athanasius, but a mixture of the thought of the historical 

* See Theodore on Rom. VI. 6: tw Xpta-rS^ ^M«"/v, ea-Tuvpenfievta iivirtp Hxetcat 
ilfxSy if t/Td T^v 6vtjr6r*irx Ketfxevti <pva-tQ vvvia-ravpu^fif ivn^if xau irhvet »ur& o-uvm 

6fv a'vvx^eivta-&\ivxt fx^v rifv 'rspt rd (kfiapr^vsiv i^fiSv thxoKlav^ itk TfiQ iTTi rifv Mav- 
cw/eev roG vufietro^ ixiTua-rdareuq. 

' P'orster, Chrysostomus, p. 126 ff. 

' See Kihn, Theodor., p. 180 ff. 

"* XptO'T^Q ov vpbQ livoi Kcct ItuTtpov i^Adsv, aAA« T/)d( rifv xo/v^v ^Cvn. 
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th that of the mystical redemption, is to be traced in the 
ijority of the Fathers. It is the Christ in us, the cosmical 
irist, as we akeady saw in Methodius. 

Supplement IL — Those Fathers, and they were in the majority, 
10 found the cause of the incarnation in the intention of God 

rehabilitate the human race, knew of no necessity for the 
:arnation apart from the entrance of sin. While they almost 

explained that what Christ conferred was more and greater 
an what man had lost, yet they did not use this idea in their 
eculations, and they attached as a rule no special significance 

it. But even Irenaeus had also looked at the incarnation as 
e final and supreme means of the divine economy by which 
3d gradually brought the original creation, at first neces- 
rily imperfect, to completion. * Where this idea occurred, it 
JO involved the other, that Christ would have come even if 
ere had been no sin. Accordingly, those Fathers who laid no 
ecial stress on sin, seeing it appeared to them to be more or 
5S natural, and who conceived redemption rather as a perfecting 
an restitution, maintained the necessity of the incarnation even 
>art from sin: so Theodore of Mopsuestia, Pelagius and others. ' 
ie incarnation was regarded by them as forming the basis of 
e life in which man is raised above his nature and common 
rtue, that is, the ascetic and angelic life. Clement of Alex., 
irting from quite different premises, expressed the same thought, 
bstinence from evil was the perfection that had been attained 
en by Greeks and Jews; on the other hand, the perfect 
ttostic, only possible after the complete revelation of the Logos, 
und perfection in the ascetic life of intuition, a life resting on 
ith, hope, and love. ' Therefore in order to institute this life, 
e complete revelation of the Logos was required ; it was un- 
jcessary to bring sin into the question. However, the proposi- 
m that Christ would have come even if Adam had not sinned 
is, so far as I know, bluntly asserted by no Greek theologian ; 
e combination of Adam and Christ in the Bible stood in the way. 
Supplement III. — On the ground of Biblical texts like Matt. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 272, 307; the thought is not wanting in TertuUian. 

2 See Domer, 1. c. II., p. 432 ff. Kihn, Theodor., p. 179 f. 
» Strom. VI. 7, 60. 
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XXV. 24, Eph. I. 3 — 5, II, II. Tim. I. 8 — 10, the Greeks have 
also spoken {e,g,^ Athan. c. Arian. II. 75 — ^^) of an election 
of believers in Christ before the foundation of the world, and 
of the decree of redemption framed by God, with reference 
already to sin, before the creation. Athanasius even says that 
our future eternal life in Christ is conditioned by the fact that 
our life was founded on Christ even before time was. But the 
idea of predestination, like the thought that Christ is the head 
of his Church, is confined to the lines of a Biblical doctrine, 
which for that very reason is true. Neither the doctrine of the 
work of Christ, nor of the appropriation of his work, is influenced 
by those conceptions. As a rule, however, the idea of predesti- 
nation takes the form that God having foreseen men's attainments 
in virtue elected them. This version is especially clear in the 
school of Antioch, and even enters into their Christolog^; but 
it is the opposite of what Paul meant. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 



THE IDEAS OF REDEMPTION FROM THE DEVIL, AND OF ATONE- 
MENT THROUGH THE WORK OF THE GOD-MAN. 

§ I. Christ's Death as Ransom and Sacrifice. 

The Greek Fathers did not go beyond, nor could they give 
a more consistent form to, the views on this subject already 
expounded by Irenseus and Origen. * The fact of the incarna- 
tion was so closely and exclusively connected, at least in the 
East, with the conception of the result of redemption, that every- 
thing else had to yield in importance to the latter. Of course 
at all times and in all directions the attempt was made, after 
the example of Irenaeus and the indications of Holy Scripture, 
to insert the facts of Jesus* history in the work of redemption. 
This can be seen especially in Athanasius and the two Cyrils — 
"Whatever happened to his humanity has happened to us." 
Again, the death of Christ was frequently recalled when the 
forgiveness of sins was taken into account; but it is difficult 
here to draw the line between exegesis, rhetoric, and dogma- 
tics. As a rule, we obtain the impression that theology could 
have dispensed with all the facts of Christ's life. ' On the other 
hand, the death of Christ always appeared so tragic and wonder- 
ful an event, that men were compelled to attribute a special 

^ See Vol. II., pp. 286 if., 365 ff. 

' The two Cappadocians doubted, not without reserve, the necessity of Christ's 
death. G. of Nazianzus says that the divine Logos could also have redeemed us 
tfcAiffiffTi fi^vov, and G. of Nyssa (Orat. cat. 17) thought that the method of redemp- 
tion was to be considered as arbitrary as the remedies of physicians. In other 
places, indeed, they expressed themselves differently, and Athanasius connected the 
death of Christ closely with the incarnation (see above). 
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saving value to it. But just as it was not represented in art 
up to the fifth century, so the majority of the Greeks really 
regarded it, along with Christ's whole passion, as a sacred mys- 
tery, and that not only in the intellectual sense. Here thought 
yielded to emotion, and imposed silence on itself. Goethe said 
towards the close of his life, "We draw a veil over the suffer- 
ings of Christ simply because we revere them so deeply; we 
hold it to be reprehensible presumption to play and trifle with 
and embellish those profound mysteries in which the divine 
depths of suffering lie hidden, never to rest until even the 
noblest seems mean and tasteless." That exactly represents the 
Greek feeling. It also gives the key to the saying of Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Orat. XXVII. lo) that the appreciation of the 
sufferings of Christ was one of those points on which it was 
possible to make a mistake with impunity (cf. Iren. I. lo). By 
this he meant, not only that the specific result of the passion 
was uncertain, but also that it was inexpressible. * It was re- 
served for the Middle Ages and our modern times to cast off 
all modesty and reverence here. 

Yet a few theologians and exegetes could not refrain from 
speculating about the death of Christ, though they did not yet 
use frivolous arithmetical sums. The death of Christ was, in 
the first place, connected, following Rom. VIII. 3, with the 
condemnation of sin — death — in the flesh (y.xTXx.plveiv rijv ifiap- 
Tixv (tov txvxTov) iv TjJ (TxpKi). That constituted the strongest 
connection of Ensarkosis (embodiment in the flesh), death, resur- 
rection, and redemption, reached within the Greek Church. In 
Christ's final agony //te Ensarkosis first came to some extent to 
its end, for by death the flesh was purified from sin and mor- 
tality, and was presented in Christ's resurrection pure, holy, 
and incorruptible. This thought was worked out in various 
ways by Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
as well as, especially, by ApoUinaris. ' But in later times the 
conception of the complete hypostatic union forbade the vanquish- 

* See the great importance laid already by Justin on the Cross, an importance 
which it still has for the piety of the Greek Church. 

' ApoUinaris who was the strictest dogmatist of the fourth century, substantially 
limited the significance of Christ's death, so far as I know, to this effect. 
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ing of corruption (CpiopJi) and death being dated a moment later 
than the assumption of human nature. Therefore it was held 
that Christ had even at the incarnation destroyed corruption 
and death (the penalty of sin) from the flesh; but his death 
was wholly voluntary and economic. 

In the second place Irenaeus had already, in a connected 
argument, emphasised the necessity of tracing the incarnation 
of the Logos and his passion to the goodness and righteousness 
of God, and he further insisted that Christ had delivered us not 
from a state of infirmity, but from the power of the devil, re- 
deeming those estranged from God, and unnaturally imprisoned, 
not by force, but with due regard to justice. Origen, however, 
was the first to explain the passion and death of Christ with 
logical precision under the points of view of r^«j^w and j^z^r^r^. 
With regard to the former he was the first to set up the theory 
that the devil had acquired a legal claim on men, and therefore 
to regard the death of Christ (or his soul) as a ransom paid to 
the devil. This Marcionite doctrine of price and barter was 
already supplemented by Origen with the assumption of an act 
of deceit on the part of God. It was, in spite of an energetic 
protest, taken up by his disciples, and afterwards carried out 
still more offensively. It occurs in Gregory of Nyssa who 
(Catech. 15 — 27), in dealing with the notion of God, treats it 
broadly and repulsively. We find it in Ambrose, who speaks 
of the pia frauSy in Augustine and Leo I. It assumes its worst 
form in Gregory I. : the humanity of Christ was the bait ; the 
fish, the devil, snapped at it, and was left hanging on the in- 
visible hook, Christ's divinity. It proves that the Fathers had 
gradually lost any fixed conception of the holiness and right- 
eousness of God ; but on the other hand, it expresses the belief 
that the devil's power will not first be broken by the future 
appearing of Christ, but has been already shattered by his 
death. In this sense it is the epitaph of the old dogmatics 
which turned on eschatology. * For the rest, Gregory of Nazi- 

* Irenaeus held that men were God's debtors, but in the power (unjustly) of the 
devil. Origen held a different view. The devil had a claim on men, and Christ 
paid him his soul as the price, but the devil could not keep it. The devil acted 
unjustly to Christ, he was not entitled to take possession oC oxvt ^\vo >«;is»'i\x^«5&\ 
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anzus ' and John of Damascus felt scruples about admitting God 
and the devil to have been partners in a legal transaction. 

With reference to the sacrifice of Christ, Origen was of 
epoch-making importance. On the one hand, he started from 
Rom. III. 25 and similar texts, on the other, he was strongly 
influenced by the Graeco-oriental expiatory mysteries, and was 
the first to introduce into the Church, following the precedent 
set by the Gnostics, a theology of sacrifice or propitiation 
based on the death of Christ He thereby enriched, but at the 
same time confused, Greek theology. He taught that all sins 
required a holy and pure sacrifice in order to be atoned for, 
in other words, to be forgiven by God ; this sacrifice was the 
body of Christ, presented to the Father. This thought which, 
as expouivied, approximates to the idea of a vicarious suffering 
of punishment, was adopted by Athanasius who combined it 
with the other ideas that God's veracity required the threat of 
death to be carried out, and that death accordingly was accepted 
by Christ on behalf of all, and by him was destroyed. ' The 
idea that only the sacrificial death of God could vanquish death 
which was decreed by him, and thus conciliate God, occurs also 

see passages given in Munscher, p. 428 (T. Leo I , following Ambrose, gives the 
deception theory in a crude form. 

> See UUman, Gregor. p. 318 f. 

3 De incarnat. 9: Zvvtiuv yap 6 A^yo;, Urt ^AA«c ovx £v AvhAi tSv ivSpmirm 
if ^^ofdt ti f^M d'^ Tof/ T^vTUQ aTTodaviTv^ olx ol6v rs ii l}v rdv A^yov thro^aveTv^ 
eiidvccrov '6vra xai roC TracrpdQ i/Zov, to^tov 'dventv r6 ivvdixtvov ^o$avt7v eatvr^ 
/.acfx^^vet o'Sifx.ac^ Yva roCro roC ifrt xdvTMv ?<6yov fitra^a^dv^ irrt xdvrctv ixeah 
yivynrou ria Qavdrcfi KOtt itk rhv ivotxija'ecvTee Xdyov H^aprov itafisiv^i, kos Aotxdv <brd 
9r^yr«y it ^^opat TPetua-^rsu r^ riji ivaa-rxveuc; x^P^^*' ^^^^ ^* Npt7ev tcm ^Cfia 
fravT^Q iXivdipov cfrtAoVy '6 eiurit; iaur^ '/Aa/3f aCfxa Tpoa-dyuv ttQ ^^arov, iiTQ 
frikvruv iv^v(i r&v 6fioittv ii^Jivt^t rdv dJivxrov r^ Tpov^opA roO x<rr«AAifAov. We 
see how the conceptions of the vicarious endurance of punishment, and of a sacri- 
fice, meet here; indeed, generally speaking, it was difficult to keep them apart. 
Athanasius throughout lays greater stress on the former; Origen, as a Hellenist, 
on the latter; see Athan., 1. c, 6 — 10, but esp. Ch. XX: A^tlXiro xdvra; 
onro^avttv . . . Cfrip iruvruv r^v ^vviav xvi^gpiVy ivri x^vruv rdv eavreC vodv ek 
ddvarov xctpacitioviit Vvx rovi fxiv xxvrecQ eivvTgv6vvov(; Koci iXtvdipovQ rifC ipx*^^ 
xapec^uctwi ^o/ife')} ... 6 xdvTuv 6dvxroQ ev r^ xvpteiK^ a-Mfiari txXtipoCTO xm i 
d^vxTOi; xxt tf ^^opx Btx rbv avvdvrx Xdyov i^tt^xvt^tTO. dxvirov ykp $y X^c/a, *m 
6^vxT0v vxip x^vTMt 'S^tt ytviv^xty 'tvx rd xxpk xdvrcitv i^nA^fitvov yintrm^ c. 
Arian. I. 60, II. 7, 66 sq. 
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in other Greek Fathers of the fourth century. ' Following the 
estimate formed of the infinite value of the final passion of the 
God-man, ^ we constantly find in them also traces, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, distinct, of the thought of substitution in 
connection with satisfaction ; but it remains obscure, ' nay, it 
is frequently again withdrawn. In other. words, it was some- 
times twisted, as already in Irenaeus, into the idea of example 
pure and simple. Thus the Antiochene school especially, who 
held his death to have been a natural event, considered that 
Christ's final passion influenced our freely-formed resolutions, 
but this version is not entirely wanting in any Greek Father. 
Others, e.g., Gregory of Nazianzus, explained that God did not 
demand the sacrifice — or ransom — but received it 5/' dlycovoiJLlxv. * 
In this case, as much as in earlier times, IC chovofiiav meant 
"that the Scriptures might be fulfilled"; that is, it was tanta- 
mount to abandoning a direct explanation of the fact itself. 
In any case Cyril of Alexandria shows most clearly the 
vicarious idea of the passion and death of the God-man in 
connection with the whole Christological conception. ' Eusebius' 

* See esp. Cyril, Catech. XIII. 33, but also the Cappadocians ; cf. UUmann, 1. c, 
p. 316 flf. 

3 Even Cyril of Jerusalem says, 1. c. : ou roa-aiCrfi ^v rSv dfxaprttXSv if Snofitet^ 
Hvij rod uTTipenrodvilia-KOvroi if itKoiioa-iivti. oh roaoGrov vnx^firofxiv, Ha-ev eiiKmorp&ynivfv 
6 Tifv ^f^x^v ^'^h M/^^v TffdeiiMtfC- Similarly Chrysostom in the Ep. ad Rom., Hom. 
10, T. X., p. 121. But the idea is emotional, and not the starting-point of a 
philosophical theory. It is different with the Westerns. 

* The expiation of our guilt is more infrequently thought of than the taking 
over of sin's punishment; that is, guilt is only indirectly referred to. 

* See Ullmann, 1. c, p. 319. 

* The idea of sacrifice falls into the background, which was only to be expected 
in the case of this energetic spokesman of genuine Greek Christian theology. Sub- 
stitution passed naturally into, or rather grew out of, the idea of mystical mediation. 
Because all human nature was purified and transfigured really and physically in 
Christ, he could, regarded as an individual^ be conceived as substitute or avr/At/- 
rpov; see Cyril on John I. 29 and Gal. III. 13 Meanwhile Cyril also says that 
Christ outweighed all in merit. For the rest, he does not venture to affirm that 
Christ became a curse, but explains that he endured what one burdened with a 
curse must suffer. Compare also the exposition in the Orat. de recta fide ad reginas 
(Mansi IV., p. 809). The points of voluntariness and substitution were emphasised 
more strongly by orthodox theologians after Cyril, in order not to compromise the 
perfectly hypostatic deification — from the moment of the incarnation — of Christ's 
human nature 
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method of formulating the idea comes nearest Paul's, but it is 
only a paraphrase ; * and the inability of theologians to recognise, 
expose and dispute the differences in their divergent concep- 
tions is the strongest proof that they were not clearly aware of 
the bearing and weight of their own propositions. 

§ 2. Christ as man the Mediator, 

The West, which had a scheme of its own in Christology, 
(see below) also possessed characteristic features in its conception 
of the work of Christ. ^ Here, as in almost all departments of 
activity in the Latin Church, it was of the highest moment 
that Tertullian, the jurist, and Cyprian, the ecclesiastical ruler, 
were the first Latin theologians. Disinclined for philosophical 
and strictly religious speculation, and dominated by a prosaic 
but powerful moralism, the Latins were possessed from the 
first of an impulse to carry religion into the legal sphere. The 
sacred authorities, or the Symbol, were regarded as the "law" 
\lex) of God ; divine service was the place where the censure of 
God was pronounced; the deity was thought of as judge. 
Father, Son, and Spirit were held to be '' personce'^ who 
possessed a common property C' substantia'^ not *'natura'')» 
Christ as the ^* persona'' who controlled a two-fold ** property," 
one inherited from his Father (his divinity) and one from his 
mother (his humanity). Christ required to be obedient to God, 
and — as Tertullian first said ' and Cyprian repeated — ^had to 
satisfy God (deo satisfacere), * In this phrase everything was 
comprised: man — the Christian — was to give God that which 
he owed him, />., he was to satisfy God's legal claims. After 
this came the "promereri deum", i,e,, rendering services to 
God, gaining God's favour by our merits. But in Tertullian 

^ Demonstr. X. i: t/Tlp i^ii&v KO/ixa-diii; xoit rtf4,et)ptxv vxoa'X<ii'Vi ^v eofroi /ulvovx 
UiiKpr^iixruv u^ia-eu^ xxria-rri . . . r^v vffuv frpoa-TeTt[i,tifxevijv Karipecv h^* iseurh 

' See fuller details in next book. Here we only give a sketch. Comp. Wirth, 
Der verdienstbegriff bei TertulliaUj 1892. 

3 See Vol. II., p. 294. 

* This notion was afterwards one of the most common in the West. 
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and Cyprian ** satisfacere deo** meant more precisely to atone 
for wrongs inflicted on God by acts of penitence, and to appease 
him (placare deum, satisfacere deo per kostias: Amobius). 
Further " promereri'' was applied above all to bona opera, works 
(fasting) and alms-giving (Cypr., De open et eleemos.). Even 
from the middle of the third century an ecclesiastical system was 
drawn out in the Latin West of works to be rendered to God 
(order of penance) ; * and this system gradually took in, like a 
net, all man's relations to God. It was throughout governed 
by the idea that the magnitude of transgressions and that of 
the works rendered to God, the penitential offerings, were to 
have a strictly legal relation, and, similarly, that what a man's 
merits entitled him to from God had a fixed and regulated 
value. It is not the case, as has been supposed, that this idea 
first arose in the Church in the Romano-German period, and 
is therefore to be described as a result of German criminal 
law. On the contrary, the idea of satisfactiones and merita 
already belonged in its entirety to the Roman age, and during 
it was strictly worked out. From the days of Tertullian and 
Cyprian the Latins were familiar with the notion that the 
Christian had to propitiate God, that cries of pain, sufferings, 
and deprivations were means, sacrificial means, of expiation, 
that God took strict account of the quantity of the atonement, 
and that, where there was no guilt to be blotted out, those 
very means were represented as vierits. All those trivial 
definitions, which betray a low state of legal and moral views, 
and which one would gladly attribute to barbarous nations, 
had become the property of the Church before the incursion 
of the Germans; and Anselm's principle, "Every sin must be 
followed either by satisfaction or punishment",' can be already 
shown in Sulpicius Severus, ' and corresponds to the thought 
of Cyprian and his successors. ^ 

I It occurs already in Tertullian; but we do not yet perceive its full extent in 
the Church in his time; it has not even the full significance that it possesses in 
Cyprian. 

3 Necesse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio aut poena sequatur. 

' Sec Sulp. Sev., Dial. II. lo: Fornicatlo deputetur ad poenam, nisi satisfactione 
purgetur. 

< For fuller details see a later Vol, 
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But Cyprian also applied the *^ satisfacere dfo*' to Christ him- 
self. As in the Middle Ages the most questionable consequences 
of the theory and practice of penance reacted on the conception 
of Christ's work, so from the time of Cyprian the latter was 
influenced by the view taken of human acts of penitence. His 
suffering and death constituted a sacrifice presented by Christ 
to God in order to propitiate him. This thought, started by 
Cyprian, was never afterwards lost sight of in the West. The 
angry God whom it was necessary to propitiate and of whom the 
Greeks knew so little, became more and more familiar in the 
West. Jewish and Pauline traditions here joined with those of 
Roman law. Hilary is especially clear in combining the sacrifice 
of Christ with the removal of guilt and of punishment. ' This 
combination was repeated by Ambrose, ^ Augustine, and the 
great popes of antiquity ; ' least certainly, perhaps, by August- 

1 On Ps. LIII. 12 : " passio suscepta voluntarie est, officio ipsa satisfactura poeoali "; 
Ch. 13: ^'maledictorum se obtulit morti, ut maledictionem legis solveret, hostiam 
se ipsum voluntarie offerendo." Along with this Hilary has the mystical realistic 
theory of the Greeks. 

3 A few passages are given in Forster, Ambrosius, pp. 136 ff., 297 f. The 
^^redimere a culpa" is for Ambrose the decisive point. In his work De incam. 
dom. he is never tired of answering the question as to the motive of the incarna- 
tion with the phrase : " ut caro^ qute peccaverat^ redimeretur^'' frequently adding 
"a cuipay He also uses very often the word "-^ off err e" (applied to the death of 
Christ). In Ps. XLVIII., exp. 17, we read: "quae maior misericordia quam quod 
pro nostris flagitiis se pnebuit immolandum, ut sanguine suo mundum levaret, cuius 
peccatum nullo alio modo potuisset aboleri." See Deutsch, Des Ambrosius Lchre 
von der Siinde und Siindentilgung, 1867. 

3 There are many striking passages in Leo I. in which death is described as 
an expiatory sacrifice which blots out guilt. See, further, Gregory I., Moral. XVII. 
46: "delenda erat culpa, sed nisi per sacrificium deleri non poterat. Quserendum 
erat sacrificium, sed quale sacrificium poterat pro absolvendis hominibus inveniri? 
Neque etenim iustum fuit, ut pro rationali homine brutorum animalium victims: 
Ctcderentur . . . Ergo requirendus erat homo . . . qui pro hominibus offerri debuissct, 
ut pro rationali creatura rationalis hostia mactaretur. Sed quid quod homo sine 
peccato inveniri non poterat, et oblata pro nobis hostia quando nos a peccato 
mundare potuisset, si ipsa hostia peccali contagio non careret? Ergo ut rationalis 
esset hostia, homo fuerat offerendus: ut vero a peccatis mundaret hominem, homo 
et sine peccato. Sed quis esset sine peccato homo, si ex peccati commixtione de- 
scenderet. Proinde venit propter nos in uterum virginis filius dei, ibi pro nobis 
factus est homo. Sumpta est ab illo natura, non culpa. Fecit pro nobis sacrificium, 
corpus suum exhibuit pro peccatoribus, victimam sine peccato, quae et humanitate 
mori et iustitia mundare potuisset." 
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ine, who being a Neoplatonic philosopher and profound Christian 
thinker, was also familiar with other and more productive points 
of view. * The distinctive nature, however, of this Latin view 
of the work of Christ, as the propitiation of an angry God by 
a sacrificial death, was characteristically expressed in the firmly 
established thought that Christ performed it as man, therefore, 
by means, not of his divine, but of his human attributes.' The 
Latins were shut up to this conclusion. Their views regarding 
the work of Christ had been influenced by the works of 
penance enjoined by the Church, and on the other hand, the 
latter owed their value to the voluntary acceptance of suffering. 
Again, "sacrifices*' in general were something human — God 
docs not render, but receives sacrifices. Finally, mankind was 
in God*s debt. From all this it necessarily followed that Christ 
in presenting himself as a sacrifice did so as man. But with this 
conclusion the Latins severed themselves from the supreme and 
final interests of Greek piety — for this rather required that the 
deity should have assumed with human nature all the *^ passiones'' 
of the latter and made them its own. If the rigid Greek con- 

* Whatever occurs in Ambrose is to be found also in Augustine; for the latter 
has not, so far as I know, omitted to use a single thought of the former ; he only 
adds something new. 

5 See Ambrose, De fide III. 5 : " Idem igitur sacerdos, idem et hostia, et sacer- 
dotium tamen et sacrificium humanac condicionis ofRcium est. Nam et agnus ad 
immolandum ductus est et sacerdos erat secundum ordinem Melchisedech." This 
thought recalls Cyprian, although Ambrose has hardly taken it from him; Cypr. 
Ep. LXIII. 14: "Christus lesus dominus et deus noster ipse est summus sacerdos dei 
patris et sacrificium patri se ipsum obtulit." The same idea is repeated in contents 
and form, but rendered more profound, by Augustine (Confess. X. 68, 69, see 
RitschI, 1. c, I., p. 38): '*In quantum enim homo, in tantum mediator; in quantum 
autem vcrbum, non medius, quia aequalis deo . . . pro nobis deo victor et victor et victima, 
et ideo victor quia victima; pro nobis deo sacerdos et sacrificium; et ideo sacerdos 
quia sacrificium;" see De civit. dei IX. 15: "Nee tamen ab hoc mediator est, quia 
verbum, maxime quippe immortale et maxime beatum verbum longe est a mor- 
talibus miseris; sed mediator per quod homo." Accordingly, not only was that which 
Christ presented in sacrifice human — Ambrose, De incarn. VI.: "ex nobis accepit 
quod proprium ofTeret pro nobis... sacrificium de nostro obtulit"; but Christ as 
priest and mediator was man. He had to represent man, and that again only a man 
could do. Very pregnant is the sentence of Ambrose (in Luc. exp. IV. 7) " ut quia 
solvi non queunt divina decreta, persona magis quam sentcntia mutaretur." That 
is the genuine idea of substitution. Ambrose does not even shrink from saying 
" quia peccata nostra suscepit, peccatum dictus est " (Expos, in Ps. CXDC.^ K. vi^. 
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ceptipn, which, indeed, m after times was full of gaps and in- 
consistencies, represented Christ's sufferings as a whole to be not 
voluntary, but the complete acceptance of the Ensarkosis (life 
in the flesh), yet God is always the subject. * On the whole, 
therefore, the conception of sacrifice is really alien in the view 
of the Greeks to the strict theory of Christ's significance. It 
found its way in through exegesis and the mysteries, and 
threatened the compactness of the dogmatic conception, according 
to which everything that Christ did was summed up in the 
complete assumptio camis (assumption of the flesh). Nor was the 
alien view able to shake the fundamental conception that the 
God-Logos was the subject in all that pertained to Christ. 
Among the Latins, on the other hand, the idea of the atoning 
sacrifice plus substitution is genuine, and has no general theory 

* The subtle distinction between East and West is accordingly to be defined as 
follows. Both held that the human nature of Christ suffered, for the divine was 
incapable of suffering; but the East taught that the deity suffered through the 
human nature which he had made his own, the West that the man suffered and 
presented his human nature as a sacrifice in death; the latter, however, obtained 
an infinite value, for the deity was associated with it. From this we have two 
consequences. First, the idea of substitution could take root on Greek ground only 
superficially, and in an indefinite form; for the dying Crt;r/-man really represented 
no one, but rather received all really into the plenitude of his divinity; it was 
different in the West. Secondly, the method of computing the value of Christ's 
mortal agony could similarly find no footing in the East; for the deity was the 
subject of the transaction, and precluded all questioning and computing. The striking 
utterances of Orientals as to the supreme value of Christ's work are really there- 
fore only rhetorical (see above). If, on the other hand, the means of atonement under 
discussion, and the substitution are human, the question, of course, arises what 
value these possess, or what value is lent them by the divinity that is behind this 
sacrifice and this priest. We must take the statements of the Latin Fathers more 
literally. Ambrose confesses "Felix ruina quae reparatur in melius" and "Amplius 
nobis profuit culpa quam nocuit: in quo redemptio quidem nostra divinum munus 
invenit. Facta est mihi culpa mea merces redemption is, per quam mihi Christus 
advenit . . . Fructuosior culpa quam innocentia; innocentia arrogantem me fecerat— 
and here indeed the paradox becomes nonsensical — culpa subjectum reddidit." 
(Numerous passages are given in Deutsch, 1. c, see also Forster, 1. c,, pp. 136,297). 
Augustine often repeats and varies this thought, and other Western writers repro- 
duce it from him. "Felix culpa quae tantum et talem meruit habere redemptorem." 
Lastly, Leo L preaches (Serm. LXL 3): "validius donum factum est libertatis, quam 
debitilm servitutis." Sayings like these, apart from the special pleading in which 
Western writers have always delighted since Tertullian, are to be taken much 
more seriously than if they had come from the East. And in fact momentous 
speculations were certainly instituted by them. 
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against it; for they never were able to rise perfectly to the 
contemplation of Christ's work as the assumptio camis, an ex- 
pression of the loftiest piety among the Greeks. Those of the 
latter who, like the Antiochenes, either did not share or only 
imperfectly shared the realistic idea of redemption, referred, it 
is worth remarking, the work of Christ, like the Latins, to the 
human side of his personality. * 

Great as are the distinctions here — the West did not possess 
in antiquity a definite dogmatic theory as to the atoning work 
of Christ. Greek views exerted their influence ; ' and, besides. 
Western Christians were not yet disposed, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, to trouble themselves with thoughts that had no bearing 
on practical life. 

* An affinity exists between the theology of the Antiochenes and Latins — 
esp. pre-Augustinian; but it is greater to a superficial than to a more exact 
observer. The Antiochene conception always had the Alexandrian for a foil; it 
never emancipated itself sufficiently from the latter to set up a perfectly compact 
counter-theology; it was in a sense Greek piety and Qvtt\i\heo\ogy watered down. 
The Latins did not possess this foil. Their theology must not be gauged by Origen 
and Neoplatonism as if they furnished its starting-point. 

2 So from Hilary down to Augustine. The most important of the Western Fathers 
accepted the Greek idea of the purchase from the devil, although it flatly contra- 
dicted their own doctrine of the atonement; and this proves how uncertain they 
were. The grotesque conception of the role played by the devil at the death of 
Christ, had nevertheless something good about it. It reminded men that every knave 
is a stupid devil, and that the devil is always a stupid knave. 



APPENDIX ON MANICHiEISM. 

Three great religious systems confronted each other in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe from the close of the third 
century: Neoplatonism, Catholicism and Manichaeism. All three 
may be characterised as the final results of a history, lasting 
for more than a thousand years, of the religious development 
of the civilised peoples from Persia to Italy. In all three the 
old national and particular character of religions was laid aside ; 
they were world-religions of the most universal tendency, and 
making demands which in their consequences transformed the 
whole of human life, public and private. For the national cultus 
they substituted a system which aspired to be theology, theory of 
the universe and science of history, and at the same time em- 
braced a definite ethics, and a ritual of divine service. Formally, 
therefore, the three religions were alike, and they were also similar 
in that each had appropriated the elements of diflferent older 
religions. Further, they showed their similarity in bringing to the 
front the ideas of revelation, redemption, ascetic virtue, and 
immortality. But Neoplatonism was natural religion spiritualised, 
the polytheism of Greece transfigured by Oriental influences and 
developed into pantheism. Catholicism was the monotheistic 
world-religion based on the O. T. and the Gospel, but constructed 
by the aid of Hellenic speculation and ethics. Manichaeism was 
the dualistic world-religion resting on Chaldaeism,* but inter- 
spersed with Christian, Parsi, and perhaps Buddhist thoughts. 
To Manichaeism the Hellenic element was wanting, to Cathol- 
icism the Chaldee and Persian. These three world-religions 

^ Sec Brandt, Die mandaische Religion, 1889 (further, Wellhausen in the deutsch. 
Litt.-Ztg., 1890, No. 41). 
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developed in the course of two centuries (c. A.D. 50 — 250), 
Catholicism coming first and Manichaeism last. Catholicism and 
Manichseism were superior to Neoplatonism for the very reason 
that the latter possessed no founder; it, therefore, developed 
no elemental force, and never lost the character of being an 
artificial creation. Attempts which were made to invent a founder 
for it naturally failed. But, even apart from the contents of its 
religion, Catholicism was superior to Manichseism, because its 
founder was venerated not merely as the bearer of revelation, 
but as the Redeemer in person and the Son of God. The fight 
waged by Catholicism with Neoplatonism had been already 
decided about the middle of the fourth century, although the 
latter continued to hold its ground in the Greek Empire for 
almost two centuries longer. As against Manichseism the Catholic 
Church was certain of victory from the beginning; for at the 
moment when Manichaeism disputed its supremacy, it became 
the privileged State Church. But its opponent did not suffer 
itself to be annihilated; it lasted till far into the Middle Ages 
in East and West, though in various modifications and forms. 

Authorities — (a) Oriental. 

1. Mohammedan. — Among our sources for the history of 
Manichaeism the Oriental are the most important ; of these the 
Mohammedan, though comparatively late, are distinguished by 
the excellence of the tradition and their impartiality, and must 
be given the first place, since in them old Manichsean writings 
are employed, and we possess no other originals of this sort 
belonging to the third century, except a few short and rather 
unimportant fragments. At the head stands Abulfaragius, Fihrist 
(c. 980), see the edition by Fliigel and the work of the latter : 
"Mani, seine Lehrc und seine Schriften,*' 1862; further, Shah- 
rastani, Kitab al-milal wan-nuhal (12th century), see edition by 
Cureton and German translation by Haarbriickcr, 1851; some 
notes and extracts in Tabari (loth century), al-Biruni (nth 
century), Ibn al-Murtada (see Kessler, Mani, I., p. 346 ff.), and 
other Arabian and Persian historians. 

2. Christian. — Of Eastern Christians we learn most from 
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Ephraem Syrus (-|-373) in various writings, and in a tractate on 
the subject edited by Overbcck; from Esnik, the Armenian (see 
Zeitschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1840, II.; Langlois, Collection, etc., 
II., p. 395 sq.), who wrote in the fifth century against Mardon 
and Mani; and from the Alexandrian Patriarch Eutychius (+916) 
who composed a chronicle (ed. by Pococke, 1628). Besides this, 
separate pieces of information occur in Aphraates (4th century), 
Barhebraeus (Arab, and Syr. 13th century) and others. 

(b) Greek and Latin, 

The earliest mention of the Manichaeans in the Roman or 
Greek empire occurs in an edict of Diocletian (see Hanel, Cod. 
Gregor. tit. XV.), which is held by some not to be genuine, 
and by others is dated A.D. 287, 290, 296, or 308 (so Mason, 
The Persec. of Dioclet., p. 275 sq.). Eusebius gives a brief 
account (H. E. VII. 31). The main authority, however, for 
Greek and Roman writers was the Acta Archelai, which though 
not what they pretended to be, namely, an account of a dis- 
putation between Mani and Bishop Archelaus of Cascar in 
Mesopotamia, yet contain much that is reliable, esp. as to the 
doctrine of Mani, and also embrace Manichsean fragments. 
The Acts, which for the rest consist of various documents, 
originated at the beginning of the fourth century (in Edessa?). 
Jerome maintains (De vir. inl. 72) that they were originally 
composed in Syria (so also Kessler); but Noldeke (Ztschr. d. 
deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. vol. 43, p. 537 ff.) and Rahlfs have 
disproved Kessler*s arguments (Gott. Gel. Anz., 1889, No. 23). 
They have made it very probable that the Acts, while they may 
have been based on Syrian sources, were originally written in 
Greek. They were soon afterwards translated into Latin. We 
only possess this version (Edited by Zacagni, 1698; Routh, 
Reliq. S. Vol. V., 1848); of the Greek version small fragments 
have been preserved (see on the Acta Archelai the discussions 
by Zittwitz in the Zeitschr. f. die histor. Theol., 1873, and the 
Dissertation by Oblasinski, Acta disp. Arch, et Manetis, 1874. 
In the form in which we now have them, they are a compilation 
largely edited on the pattern of the Clementine Homilies). The 
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Acta were made use of by Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. VI.), 
Epiphanius (Hair. 66) and very many others. All Greek and 
Latin students of heresy have put the Manichaeans in their 
catalogues; but they only rarely give any original information 
about them (see Theodoret Haer. fab. I. 26). 

Important matter occurs in the decrees of Councils from the 
fourth century (see Mansi, Acta Concil., and Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte, Vols. I. — III.), and in the controversial writings of 
Titus of Bostra (4th century, in Syriac after a MS, of A.D. 411) 
TTpog Mxvix^lovg (edit, by de Lagarde, 1859), ^^d Alexander of 
Lycopolis, Aoyog xpot; rxq Mxvix^lo^ io^xg (edit, by Combefis.). 
Of Byzantines, John of Damascus (De haeres and Dial.) and 
Photius (cod. 179 Biblioth.) deserve special mention; see also 
the Manichaean form of oath in Tollii insignia itiner. ital. p. 
126 sq., and in Cotelier, P. P. App. 0pp. I. p. 543; further, 
Rahlfs, I.e. The controversy with the Paulicians and Bogomilians, 
who were frequently identified with the Manichaeans, renewed 
the interest in the latter. In the West the works of Augustine 
are the great repository for our knowledge of the Manichaeans : — 
" Contra epistolam Manichaei, quam vocant fundamenti **, ** Contra 
Faustum Manichaeum", "Contra Fortunatum", ** Contra Adim- 
antum '\ ** Contra Secundinum ", ** De actis cum Felice Manichaeo", 
" De genesi c. Manichaeos *', '* De natura boni ", " De duabus anim- 
abus", **De utilitate credendi", **De moribus eccl. Cathol. et 
de moribus Manichaeorum ", '*De vera religione", "De haeres." 
But the more complete the view of Manichaeism to be obtained 
from these writings, the more cautious we must be in our 
generalisations; for the Manichaeism of the West undoubtedly 
received Christian elements which were wanting in its original 
and oriental form. 

Manfs Life. 

Mani (M<%i/>j^; Manes, '^Ixvixxloq^ Manichaeus — the name has 
not yet been explained ; it is not even known whether it is of 
Persian or Semitic origin) is said, as the Acta Archelai inform 
us, to have been originally called "Cubricus". Nothing re- 
liable was ever known as to his life in the Romano-Greek 
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empire ; for the account in the Acta Archelai is wholly biassed 
and untrustworthy. Even if criticism succeeded in pointing out 
the sources from which it was derived, in discovering the ten- 
dencies that were at work, and in thus sifting out portions that 
were tenable, yet it could only do so by depending on the 
comparatively trustworthy Oriental Mohammedan tradition. We 
must therefore examine the latter alone. According to it, Mani 
was a Persian of distinguished birth belonging to Mardin. The 
date of his birth is uncertain ; Kessler holds the statement in 
Biruni to be reliable, that he was born in anno 527 of the era 
of the Babylonian astronomers, />., A.D. 215 — 216. He re- 
ceived a careful education from his father Fatak {UxriKtog) at 
Ctesiphon. Since the father afterwards adhered to the confession 
of the ** Moghtasilah ", the Baptists, in southern Babylonia, the 
son was also brought up in their religious doctrines and prac- 
tices. The Baptists (see the Fihrist) were probably not uncon- 
nected with the Elkesaites and Hemerobaptists, and were in 
any case allied to the Mandaeans. It is not improbable that 
this Babylonian sect had adopted Christian elements. The boy 
accordingly became early acquainted with very different forms 
of religion. If even a small proportion of the narratives about 
his father rest on truth — the greater number being certainly 
only Manichaean legends — he had already introduced his son 
into the religious medley, out of which the Manichaean system 
arose. Manichaean tradition tells us that Mani received revel- 
ations, and took up a critical attitude towards religious instruc- 
tion, even when a boy. But it is all the less trustworthy, as it 
also relates that he was forbidden to ventilate publicly his new 
religious knowledge. It was only when he was from 25 to 30 
years of age that he began to preach his new religion at the 
court of the Persian king, Sapores I.— on the day, it is stated, 
of the king's coronation, A.D. 241 — 242. A Persian tradition 
says that he was previously a Christian presbyter, but this, in 
any case, is wrong. Mani did not remain long in Persia, but 
undertook long journeys for the purpose of spreading his religion, 
and he also sent out disciples. According to the Acta Archelai, 
his missionary activity extended into the West, into the terri- 
tory of the Christian Church; but it is certain from Oriental 
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sources that his work was rather carried on in Transoxania, 
Western China, and southwards into India. His labours met 
with success there as well as in Persia. Like Mohammed after 
him, and the founder of the Elkesaites before him, he pro- 
claimed himself the last and greatest of the prophets, whose 
revelation of God surpassed all that had been given till then, 
the latter being allowed only a relative value. He instituted 
the absolute religion. In the last years of the reign of Sapores I. 
(c. A.D. 270) Mani returned to the Persian capital, and gained 
adherents even at the court. Naturally, however, the ruling priestly 
caste of the Magi, on whom the king was compelled to lean, 
were hostile to him, and after a few successes Mani was taken 
prisoner and driven into exile. The successor of Sapores, 
Hormuz (272 — 273), seems to have been favourable to him, 
but Bahram I. abandoned him to the fanaticism of the Magi, 
and had him crucified at the capital, A.D. 276 — 277. His dead 
body was skinned; and his adherents were dreadfully perse- 
cuted by Bahram. 

Manfs Writings. 

Mani himself composed very many writings and epistles, of 
which a large proportion were still known to the Mohammedan 
historians, but which are now all lost. The later heads of the 
Manichaean Churches also wrote religious tractates, so that the 
ancient Manichaean literature must have been very extensive. 
According to the Fihrist, Mani made use of the Persian and 
Syriac languages; he invented, however, like the Oriental Mar- 
cionites before him, an alphabet of his own which the Fihrist 
has transmitted to us. In this alphabet the sacred works of 
the Manichaeans were afterwards written. The Fihrist enumer- 
ates seven principal works by Mani, six in Syriac and one in 
Persian ; as to some of them we possess statements also in Titus 
of Bostra, Epiphanius, Augustine, and Photius, as well as in 
the oath-formula and the Acta Archelai. We have (i) The 
Book of mysteries : see Acta Archelai ; it contained discussions 
with the Christian sects which were spreading in the East, 
especially the Marcionites and Bardesanians, as well ^% ^'^jJtv 
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their conception of the Old and New Testaments. (2) The 
Book of Giants (demons? probably in connection with Gen. VI.). 
(3) The Book of Regulations for the hearers, — apparently iden- 
tical with the "epistula fundamenti" of Augustine and the 
'* Book of the Chapters *' of Epiphanius and the Acta Archelai. 
It was the most extensively circulated and popular of Mani- 
chaean works, and was also translated into Greek and Latin — 
being a brief summary of the whole fundamentally authoritative 
doctrine. (4) The Book Schahpurakan. Flugel was unable to 
explain this title; according to Kessler, it means "Epistle to 
King Sapores**. This tractate contained eschatological teaching. 
(5) The Book of quickening. It is identified by Kessler with 
the "Thesaurus (vitae)'* of the Acta Archelai, Epiphanius, Pho- 
tius, and Augustine ; in that case it was also in use among the 
Latin Manichaeans. (6) The Book TrpxyfixTstx — contents un- 
known. (7)— In the Persian language; a book whose title is not 
stated in the Fihrist, as we have it, but which is probably 
identical with the "Holy Gospel" of the Manichaeans; see the 
Acta Archelai and many witnesses. This was the work set up 
by the Manichaeans in opposition to the Gospels of the Church. 
Besides these main works, Mani wrote a great number of shorter 
tractates and letters. The epistolography'was then established 
by his successors. These Manichaean treatises were also familiar 
in the Graeco-Roman empire and existed in collections — see the 
/3//3;./cy eTt^ToXuu in the oath-formula; and an "epistula ad vir- 
ginem Menoch** in Augustine. Fabricius has collected the Greek 
fragments of Manichaean epistles in the Bibliotheca Graeca VII. 2, 
p. 311 sq. There also existed a Manichaean Book of "memoirs" 
and one of "prayers'* in the Greek language, as well as many 
others (^.^., the "Canticum Amatorium" cited by Augustine), 
all of which, however, were destroyed by Christian Bishops in 
alliance with the magistracy. A Manichaean Epistle to one 
Marcellus has been preserved to us in the Acta Archelai. Zitt- 
witz supposes that this letter was much fuller in its original 
form, and that the author of the Acts has borrowed from it 
the material for the speeches which he makes Mani deliver in 
the discussion. The same scholar refers the account of Turbo 

m 

in the Acts and their historical statements (in section 4) to the 
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writing of a Turbo of Mesopotamia, a Manichaean renegade and 
Christian. But on this point it is at least possible to hold a 
different opinion. 

Manis Doctrine, The Manichcean System. 

Clearly as the main features of the Manichaean doctrine can 
be presented even at the present day, and certain as it is that 
Mani himself published a complete system, yet many details 
are uncertain, being differently described in different places, 
and it often remains doubtful what the original doctrinal view 
of the founder was. 

The Manichaean system of religion was a consistent and 
uncompromising dualism, in the form of a fanciful view of 
nature. No distinction was drawn between the physical and 
ethical : in this respect the character of the system was thoroughly 
materialistic ; for Mani's identification of the good with light, 
and the bad with darkness, was not merely figurative. The 
light was really the only good, and darkness the only bad. 
Hence it followed, that religious knowledge could be nothing 
but the knowledge of nature and its elements, and that 
redemption consisted exclusively in a physical deliverance of 
the fractions of light from darkness. But under such circum- 
stances, ethics became a doctrine of abstinence from all elements 
arising from the realm of darkness. 

The self-contradictory character of the present world formed 
for Mani the starting-point of his speculation. But the incon- 
sistency appeared to him to be primarily elemental, and only 
secondarily ethical, in so far as he regarded the material side 
of man as an emanation from the bad parts of nature. From 
the self contradictory character of the world he inferred two 
beings, originally wholly separate from each other, — light and 
darkness. Both were, however, to be thought of after the 
analogy of a kingdom. The light appeared as the good 
Primeval Spirit— God, shining in the ten (twelve) virtues of 
love, faith, fidelity, magnanimity, wisdom, gentleness, know- 
ledge, intelligence, mystery, and insight. It also manifested 
itself in the heaven and earth of light with their guardians, the 
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glorious i£ons. The darkness, similarly, was a spiritual realm: 
more correctly, it was represented in a spiritual, or feminine, 
personification ; but it had no " God *' at its head. It embraced 
an "earth of darkness'*. As the earth of light had five dis- 
tinguishing features— the gentle breeze, cooling wind, bright 
light, cheering fire, and clear water — so also the earth of 
darkness had five— fog, fiery heat, burning wind, darkness, and 
damp. Satan with his demons was born from the realm of 
darkness. From eternity the two realms stood opposed. They 
came into contact on one side, but they did not mingle. Then 
Satan began to storm, and made an attack on the realm, the 
earth, of light. The God of light, with his Syzygos (mate) "the 
spirit of his right hand", now generated the Primeval man, and 
sent him, equipped with the five pure elements, to fight against 
Satan. But Satan proved himself the stronger. Primeval man 
was defeated for a moment. Now indeed the God of light 
himself marched forth, utterly defeated Satan by the help of 
new iEons — the spirit of life, etc. — and delivered the Primeval 
man. But a part of the light of the latter had already been 
robbed by darkness, the five dark elements had already min- 
gled with the generations of light. The Primeval man could 
only descend into the abyss and hinder the increase of the 
dark "generations" by cutting off their roots; but the elements 
once mixed he could never again separate. The mixed elements 
were the elements of the present visible world. This was 
fashioned out of them at the command of the God of light; 
the formation of the world was itself the first step in the 
redemption of the imprisoned portions of light. The world 
itself was represented as an ordered chain of different heavens 
and different earths, which was borne and supported by the 
-^ons, the angels of light. In sun and moon, which from their 
nature were almost wholly pure, it possessed great reservoirs, 
in which the rescued portions of light were stored. In the sun 
Primeval man himself dwelt along with the holy spirits, who 
pursued the work of redemption; in the moon the Mother of 
life was throned. The twelve signs of the zodiac constituted 
an artificial machine, a great wheel with buckets which poured 
the portions of light delivered from the world into the moon 
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and sun, the illuminating vesseb swimming in space. There 
they were purified anew, and finally reached God himself in 
the realm of pure light. The later Manichseans of the West 
designated the portions of light scattered in the world — in 
elements and organisms — and waiting for redemption, "Jesus 
patibilis." 

Now it is characteristic of the materialistic and unhuman 
character of the system, that while the construction of the world 
is regarded as the work of the good spirits, the creation of man 
is referred to the princes of darkness. The first man, Adam, 
was begotten by Satan in conjunction with ** sin,*' ** greed '* and 
"lust." But the spirit of darkness conjured into him all the 
portions of light which he had robbed, in order to make more 
certain of his power to rule over them. Adam was accordingly 
a divided being, created in the image of Satan, but bearing the 
stronger spark of light within him. Eve was associated with him 
by Satan. She was seductive sensuousness, although even she 
had a tiny spark of light in her. If the first human beings thus 
stood under the rule of Satan, yetfromthe very first the glorious 
spirits took an interest in them. These sent-^ons — ^.^., Jesus — 
down to them, who instructed them as to their nature, and 
warned Adam especially against the senses. But the first man 
fell a victim to sexual lust. Cain and Abel, indeed, were not 
sons of Adam, but of Satan and Eve ; but Seth was the light- 
possessed offspring of Adam and Eve. Thus arose mankind, 
among whose individual members light was very variously dis- 
tributed. It was always stronger, however, in men than women. 
Now the demons sought in the course of history to bind men 
to themselves through sensuality, error, and false religions, which 
included above all the religion of Moses and the prophets, while 
the spirits of light continued their process of distillation, in order 
to obtain the pure light in the world. But they could only 
deliver men by giving the true Gnosis as to nature and its 
powers, and by recalling them from the service of darkness and 
sensuousness. For this purpose prophets, preachers of the true 
knowledge, were sent into the world. Mani himself appears, in 
accordance with the example set by Gnostic Jewish Christians, 
to have held Adam, Noah, and Abraham, and perhaps Zoroaster 
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and Buddha to have been such prophets. Probably Jesus was 
also considered by him to have been a? prophet come down 
from the world of light ; not, however, the historical Jesus, but 
a contemporary, seemingly human, Jesus who neither suffered 
nor died (Jesus impatibilis). Some Manichseans taught that Primeval 
man himself, as Christ, spread the true Gnosis. But in any case 
Mani was held, as he claimed, to be the last and greatest pro- 
phet, having taken up the work of "Jesus impatibilis,*' and of Paul, 
who is also recognised, and having been the first to bring 
complete knowledge. He was the "guide,*' the "ambassador of 
the light," the "Paraclete.** Only by his labours and those of 
his "imitators, the Elect,*' was the separation of light from 
darkness accomplished. The process by which the unfettered 
parts of light finally ascend to the God of light himself are 
very fancifully elaborated. He who has not succeeded in becoming 
elect in his life-time, has not completely redeemed himself, has 
to pass through severe purifications in the future state, until he 
also is gathered to the blessedness of the light. A doctrine of 
transmigration of souls has, however, been erroneously imputed 
to the Manichaians. Bodies fall naturally, like the souls of un- 
redeemed men, to the powers of darkness. But those souls, 
according at least to the oldest conception, contain no light at 
all ; a later view, adapted to the Christian, taught that the parts 
of light existing in them were really lost. Finally, when the 
elements of light are delivered — completely, or as far as possible — 
the end of the world takes place. All glorious spirits assemble, 
the God of light himself appears, accompanied by the itons 
and the perfectly righteous. The angels who uphold the world 
withdraw from their burden, and everything collapses. An 
enormous conflagration destroys the world: once more the two 
powers are completely severed: high above is the realm of light 
restored to its perfect state, low down is the darkness (now 
powerless?). 

Ethics, Social Constitution and Ctiltus of the Manichceans, 

The only possible ethics based on this doctrine of the world 
v/tr^ dualistic and ascetic. But as it was not only considered 
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necessary to escape from darkness, but also to cherish, strengthen, 
and purify the parts of h'ght, the ethics were not merely negative. 
They aimed ijot at suicide, but at preservation. Yet in practice 
they assumed a thoroughly ascetic form. The Manichaean had to 
abstain above all from sensuous enjoyment. He was to deny 
himself to it by means of three seals: the signaculum oriSy 
manus, and sinus (the seal of the mouth, hand, and breast). 
The signaculum oris forbade any use of unclean food, as well 
as impure talk; unclean were all animal flesh, wine etc.; vege- 
table food was permitted, because plants contained more light; 
but the destruction of plants, even the plucking of fruits or 
breaking of twigs, was not allowed. The sign, manus prevented 
any occupation with things, in so far as they contained elements 
of darkness. Finally, the sign, sinus forbade especially any 
satisfaction of sexual desire, and therefore prohibited marriage. 
Besides, life was regulated by an extremely rigorous list of 
fasts. Fast-days were selected in obedience to certain astronom- 
ical conjunctures. Moreover, men fasted, />., held holiday, regu- 
larly on Sunday, and generally also on Monday. The number 
of fast-days amounted almost to a quarter of the year. Times 
of prayer were appointed just as exactly. Four times a day 
had the Manichaean to utter prayers; and these were preceded 
by ablutions. He who prayed turned to the sun or moon, or 
to the North as the seat of light. Yet the inference that the 
Manichaeans worshipped the sun and moon themselves is wrong. 
The Fihrist has preserved some Manichaean forms of prayer. 
They were directed to the God of light, the whole realm of 
light, the glorious angels and Mani himself, who is addressed 
in them as ** the great tree in whom is all healing.*' According 
to Kessler, these prayers are closely allied to the Mandaean 
and ancient Babylonian hymns. 

An asceticism so minute and strict as that demanded by 
Manichaeism, * could only be practised thoroughly by a few. 
The religion would, therefore, have been compelled to forego 
an extensive propaganda, had it not conceded a morality of 
two kinds. A distinction was accordingly drawn within the 

* It also professed imitation of the apostolic life ; see Raumer's note on Confess. 
Aug. VI. 7 (12). 
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community between the **Electi" (perfecti), the perfect Mani- 
chaeans, and the Catechumen! (auditores), the secular Mani- 
chaeans. Only the former submitted to all the demands imposed 
by the religion; for the latter the regulations were relaxed. 
They required to avoid idolatry, witchcraft, greed, lying, 
fornication, etc.; above all, they must kill no living creature — 
keeping Mani's ten commandments. They were to renounce 
the world as far as possible; but they lived in fact very much 
like their fellow-citizens of other faiths. We have here, 
accordingly, substantially the same state of matters as in the 
Catholic Church, where a twofold morality also prevailed, viz., 
that of the religious orders and of the secular Christians. The 
only difference was that the position of the Electi was still 
more distinguished than that of the monks. For the Christian 
monks never wholly forgot that redemption was a gift of God 
through Christ, while the Manichaean Electi were really them- 
selves redeemers ; therefore it was the duty of the Auditores to 
pay the deepest veneration and render the greatest services to 
the Electi. These perfect beings, as they languished away in 
their asceticism, were admired and cherished most devotedly. 
Analogous is the reverence paid by Catholics to the saints, 
and by Neoplatonists to the "philosophers," but the prestige 
of the Manichsean Electi surpassed that of both. Foods were 
brought to them in abundance; by using them the Electi 
delivered the parts of light from the plants. They prayed for 
the Auditores, they blessed and interceded for them, thereby 
abbreviating the purgatory through which the latter had to 
pass after death. And the Electi alone possessed complete 
knowledge of religious truths — it was otherwise in Catholicism. 
The distinction between Electi and Auditores did not, how- 
ever, constitute the whole idea of the Manichaean Church; it 
possessed a hierarchy also. This fell into three grades, so that 
altogether there were five in the religious constitution. In its 
fivefold division the social order was conceived to be a copy 
of the numbers of the realm of light. At the head stood the 
Teachers ('*the sons of gentleness'* z= Mani and his successors) ; 
these were followed by the Administrators (*'• sons of knowledge" 
= the Bishops); then the Elders (** sons of understanding'* = the 
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presbyters); the Electi ("sons of mystery"); and finally the 
Auditores ("sons of insight"). The number of Electi was at all 
times small. According to Augustine, there were twelve Teachers 
and seventy-two Bishops. One of the Teachers appears to have 
stood as president at the head of the whole Manichaean Church. 
At least Augustine speaks of such an one, and the Fihrist also 
knows of a supreme head over all Manichaeans. The constitution 
accordingly had here also a monarchical head. 

The cultus of the Manichaeans must have been very simple, 
and have consisted essentially of prayers, hymns, and ceremonies 
of adoration. This simple divine service promoted the secret spread 
of the doctrine. Besides, the Manichaeans seem, at least in the 
West, to have adhered to the Church's order of festivals. The 
Electi celebrated special festivals ; but the chief one common to 
all was the "Bema" (\iyjf^x), the festival of the "doctoral chair," 
in memory of the death of Mani, in the month of March. Be- 
lievers prostrated themselves before a decorated, but vacant 
chair, erected on a pedestal with five steps. Long fasts accom- 
panied the festival. Christian and Mohammedan writers were able 
to learn little concerning the mysteries and "sacraments" of the 
Manichaeans; the Christians therefore raised the charge that 
obscene rites and repulsive practices were observed. But it may 
be held certain that the later Manichaean mysteries were solem- 
nised after the style of Christian Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
They may have been based on old rites and ceremonies instituted 
by Mani himself, and descended from natural religion. 

T/ie Historical Position of Manichceism. 

In the present state of the inquiry it is made out, and the 
account given above will also have shown, that Manichaeism did 
not rise on the soil of Christianity. We would even be better 
justified if we were to call Mohammedanism a Christian sect; 
for Mohammed approaches the Jewish and Christian religions 
incomparably more closely than Mani. Kessler has the credit of 
having shown that the ancient Babylonian religion, the original 
source of all the Gnosis of Western Asia, was the foundation 
of the Manichaean system. The opinion formerly held is accord- 
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ingly wrong, viz., that Manichacism was a reformation on the 
ground of Parsiism, a modification of Zoroastrianism under the 
influence of Christianity. It was rather a religious creation be- 
longing to the circle of Semitic religions: it was the Semitic 
nature-religion lifted out of national limitations, modified by 
Christian and Persian elements, raised to the level of Gnosis, 
and transforming human life by strict rules. But when we have 
perceived this, we have only obtained a very general explana- 
tion of the origin of Manichaeism. The question rises, through 
what means and to what extent Mani adopted Persian and 
Christian elements, and further, in which form the nature-religion 
of ancient Babylonia was made use of by him. 

Now as regards the latter point, it is well known that the 
Semitic nature-religions had been taken up, centuries before 
Mani, by isolated enthusiastic or speculative heads, had been 
philosophically deepened and remodelled into "systems", in 
support of which missions were conducted by means of mysteri- 
ous cults. Mani*s enterprise was accordingly nothing new, but 
was rather the last in a long series of similar attempts. Even 
the earlier ones, from Simon Magus the Samaritan down, had 
adopted Christian elements to a greater or less extent, and the 
Christian Gnostic scholastic sects of Syria and Western Asia 
all pointed back to ancient Semitic nature-religions, which were 
transformed by them into a philosophy of the world and of life. 
But in particular the doctrines of the Babylonian sect of Mogh- 
tasilah, which were indeed influenced also by Christianity, seem 
to have afibrded Mani material for his religio-philosophical specu- 
lation. The religion of this sect was not, however, purely Semi- 
tic (see the treatise by Kessler on the Mandaeans in the Real- 
Encyklopaedia fiir prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 2 Ed., Vol. IX., 
p. 205 ff". ; the Mandaeans were allied to the Moghtasilah, Brandt, 
1. c). From this source sprang the rigid dualism on which Mani's 
system was based ; for the ancient Persian religion was not in 
principle dualistic, but in its ultimate foundation Monistic, since 
Ahriman was created by Ormuzd. However, ancient Persian 
theologoumena were employed by Mani. Even the designation 
of the antitheses as 'Might" and "darkness" was hardly inde- 
pendent of Parsiism, and elsewhere in Manichaeism there occur 
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technical terms taken from the Persian religion. Whether Mani*s 
idea of redemption goes back to the ancient Babylonian religion 
or to Zoroastrianism, I do not venture to decide; the idea of 
the "Prophet" and the "Primeval man" is at all events Semitic. 
It is very difficult to determine how far Mani's acquaintance 
with Christianity went, and how much he borrowed from it; 
further, through what agencies Christian knowledge reached 
him. In any case, in those regions where Manichaeism was set- 
tled and where it came more closely into contact with Christi- 
anity, it was at a later stage influenced by the latter. Western 
Manichaeans of the fourth and fifth centuries were much more 
"Christian" than those of the East. In this respect the system 
passed through the same development as Neoplatonism. As 
regards Mani himself, it is safest to suppose that he held Juda- 
ism as well as Christianity to be entirely false religions. But 
if he not only characterised himself as the Paraclete — and it is 
probable that he originated this use of the title — but also ad- 
mitted "Jesus" to so high a role in his system, we can hardly 
explain this otherwise than by supposing that he distinguished 
between Christianity and Christianity. The religion which eman- 
ated from the historical Christ was to him as objectionable as 
that Christ himself and as Judaism ; /.^., Catholicism was to him 
a diabolical religion. But he distinguished the Jesus of dark- 
ness from the Jesus of light, who wrought contemporaneously 
with the other, This distinction agrees as strikingly with that 
of the Gnostic Basilides, as the criticism of the O. T. conducted 
by Manichaeism with that of the Marcionites ; (see even the Acta 
Archelai in which Marcion's antitheses are placed in Mani's 
lips). Finally, Manicha^an doctrines show agreement with those 
of the Christian Elkesaites; yet it is possible, nay, probable, 
that the latter are to be derived from the common ancient 
Semitic source, and therefore they do not come further into 
consideration. Mani's historical relation to Christianity will 
therefore be as follows: from Catholicism, with which in all 
probability he was not very accurately acquainted, Mani borrowed 
nothing, rejecting it rather as a devilish error. On the other 
hand, he regarded Christianity in the form which it had assumed 
in the Basilidian and Marcionite sects (also among the Barde- 
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sanians ?) as a relatively valuable and correct religion. But from 
them, as also from the Persians, he took hardly anything but 
names, and perhaps, besides, what criticism he had of the O. T. 
and Judaism. His lofty estimate of Paul (and his epistles?), 
as well as his express rejection of the Acts of the Apostles, 
also point to influences due to Marcionitism. He seems to have 
recognised and to have interpreted in accordance with his own 
teaching a part of the historical matter of the Gospel. 

Finally, the question further rises whether Buddhistic elements 
are not to be observed in Manichseism. The majority of later 
scholars since F. Chr. Baur have answered this question in the 
affirmative. According to Kessler, Mani used Buddha's teaching, 
at least for his ethics. There is no doubt that he took long 
journeys to India, and was familiar with Buddhism. The occur- 
rence of the name of Buddha (Budda) in the legend about Mani 
and perhaps in his own writings points to the fact that the 
founder of this religion concerned himself with Buddhism. But 
what he borrowed from it for his own doctrine must have been 
very unimportant. On a closer comparison we find that the differ- 
ence between the two faiths is in all their main doctrines very 
great, and that the resemblances are almost always merely 
accidental. This is true even as regards morah'ty and asceticism. 
There is no point in Manichaeism for whose explanation we need 
have recourse to Buddhism. Under such circumstances any 
relationship between the two religions remains a bare possibility ; 
nor has the investigation of Geyier raised this possibility to a 
probability (Das System des Manichaismus und sein Verhaltniss 
zum Buddhismus, Jena 1875). 

How are we to explain the fact that Manichaeism spread so 
rapidly and really became a world -religion? The answer has 
been given that it was because it was the complete Gnosis, the 
fullest, most consistent, and most artistic system based on the 
ancient Babylonian religion (so Kessler). This explanation is not 
sufficient, for no religion makes an impression mainly by its 
doctrinal system, however complete that may be. But it is also 
incorrect, for the older Gnostic systems were not more meagre 
than the Manicha^an. What rather gave Manichaeism its strength 
was, above all, the combination of ancient mythology and a rigid 
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materialistic dualism with an extremely simple ^ spiritual cultus, 
and a strict morality; this was supplemented by the personality 
of the founder (of which indeed we know little enough). If we 
compare it with the Semitic nature-religions, it is obvious that 
it retained their mythologies, transformed into "doctrines," but 
did away with the whole sensuous cultus, substituting a spiritual 
worship as well as a strict morality. Thus it was capable of 
satisfying the new wants of an old world. It offered revelation, 
redemption, moral virtue, and immortality, spiritual blessings, 
on the ground of nature-religion. Further, the simple and yet 
firm constitution calls for attention which Mani himself gave 
to his institution. The learned and the ignorant, the enthusiast 
and the man of the world, could here find a welcome, no one 
had more laid upon him than he could and would bear; more- 
over, each was attracted and secured by the prospect of reaching 
a higher stage, while those who were gifted were besides promised 
that they would require to submit to no authority, but would 
be led by pure reason to God. As this religion was thus adapted, 
perhaps beforehand, to individual needs, it was also capable of 
continuously appropriating what was foreign. Furnished from the 
first with fragments of different religions, it could increase or 
diminish its store, without breaking its own elastic structure. 
But a great capacity for adaptation was quite as necessary to 
a world-religion, as a divine founder in whom men could see 
and venerate the supreme revelation of God himself. While 
Manichseism in fact knew of no redeemer, although it gave Mani 
this title; while it only recognised a physical and Gnostic process 
of redemption; yet in Mani it possessed the chief prophet of God. 
If we notice, finally, that Manicha:ism presented a simple, 
apparently profound, and yet easy, solution of the problem of 
good and evil, which had become especially burdensome in the 
second and third centuries, wc have named the most important 
phenomena which explain its rapid extension. 

Sketch of the History of Manichceism, 

Manichaeism first got a firm footing in the East, in Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Transoxania. The persecutions which it had 
to endure did not hinder its extension. The seat of the Mani- 
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chsean Pope was for centuries in Babylon, and afterwards in 
Samarcand. Even after Islam had conquered the East, Mani- 
chseism held its ground; it even seems to have spread still 
further owing to the Mohammedan conquest, and it gained 
secret adherents among the Mohammedans themselves. The 
doctrine and discipline of the Manichaean Church underwent 
little change in the East, it especially did not there approach 
much nearer the Christian religion. But it experienced attempts 
at reform several times; for, as was natural, its ** Auditores*' 
readily became secularised. These attempts also led temporarily 
to schisms and the formation of sects. At the close of the 
tenth century, the time when the Fihrist was written, the Mani- 
chaeans had been already expelled from the cities in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, and had withdrawn into the villages. But in 
Turkestan and up to the borders of China, there existed numer* 
ous Manicha^an communities, nay, even whole tribes which had 
adopted the religion of Mani. Probably the great Mongolian 
migrations first put an end to Manichacism in Central Asia. 
But in India, on the coasts of Malabar, there were Manichaeans 
even in the fifteenth century, side by side with Thomist Christ- 
ians (see Germann, Die Thomaschristen, 1875). Manichaeism first 
penetrated into the Graeco-Roman Empire about A.D. 280, in 
the time of the Emperor Probus (see Eusebius. Chronicon). If 
we may hold Diocletian's edict against the Manichaeans to be 
genuine, they already had a firm footing in the West at the 
beginning of the fourth century; but Eusebius did not know 
the sect accurately as late as about A.D. 325. It was only 
after about A.D. 330 that the religion spread rapidly in the 
Roman Empire. Its adherents were recruited, on the one hand, 
from the ancient Gnostic sects, especially the Marcionites, 
Manichasism having, besides, strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of the Marcionite Churches in the fourth century. On the 
other hand, it gained followers from the great number of the 
"cultured'*, who sought for a "rational" and yet to some ex- 
tent Christian, religion, and who had exalted "free inquiry" — 
esp. as regards the O. T. — into a battle-flag. Criticism on Catholi- 
cism, and polemics, were now the strong point of Manichaeism, esp. 
in the West. It admitted the stumbling-blocks which the O. T. 
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presented to every thinker, and gave itself out as a Christianity 
without the O. T. Instead of the subtle Catholic theories about 
divine predestination and human freedom, and the difficult 
Theodicy, it offered an extremely simple conception of sin and 
goodness. It did not preach the doctrine of the incarnation, 
which was particularly repugnant to those who were passing 
from the ancient cults to the Universal Religion. In its rejection 
of this doctrine, it coincided with Neoplatonism. But while 
the latter, with all its attempts to accommodate itself at various 
points to Christianity, found no formula that would introduce 
into its midst the special veneration of Christ, the Western 
Manichaeans succeeded in giving their doctrine a Christian 
colouring. Of the Manichaean mythology all that became 
popular was the rigid physical dualism ; its barbarous portions 
were prudently disguised as " mysteries ** ; nay, they were even 
frankly disavowed here and there by the adepts. The farther 
Manichaeism pushed into the West, the more Christian and 
philosophical it became; in Syria it kept itself comparatively 
pure. It found its most numerous adherents in North Africa, 
where it had secret followers even among the clergy; this may 
perhaps be explained by the Semitic origin of a part of the 
population. Augustine was an "Auditor** for nine years, while 
Faustus was at the time the most distinguished Manichaean 
teacher in the West. In his later writings against Manichaeism 
Augustine chiefly discusses the following problems: (i) the 
relations of knowledge and faith, reason and authority; (2) the 
nature of good and evil, and the origin of the latter; (3) the 
existence of free-will, and its relation to divine omnipotence; 
(4) the relation of evil in the world to the divine government. 
The Christian Byzantine and Roman Emperors from Valens 
onwards issued strict laws against the Manichaeans. But at 
first these bore little fruit. The "Auditores** were difficult to 
detect, and really gave slight occasion for a persecution. In 
Rome itself the doctrine had a large following, especially among 
the scholars and professors, between A.D. 370 and 440, and 
it made its way among the mass of the people by means of a 
popular literature, in which even the Apostles played a promin- 
ent part ("Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles**). ManichaaUtxv 
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also experienced attempts at reform in the West ; but we know 
little about them. Leo the Great, in alliance with the civil 
power, was the first to adopt active measures against Mani- 
chaeism. Valentinian III. sentenced its adherents to banishment, 
Justinian made the penalty death. It seems to have been 
extinguished in North Africa by the persecution of the Vandals. 
It really died out nowhere else, either in the Byzantine Empire, 
or in the West; for it gave an impulse to the formation of 
new sects which were allied to it in the early part of the 
Middle Ages. If it has not been proved that the Spanish 
Priscillians had been already influenced by Manichaeism in the 
fourth century, still it is undoubted that the Paulicians and 
Bogomilians, as well as the Cathari, are to be traced back to 
it (and Marcionitism). Thus, if not the system of Mani the 
Persian, yet Manichaeism modified by Christianity accompanied 
the Catholic Church of the West on into the thirteenth century. 

Literature, — Beausobre, Hist, critique de Manich^e et du 
Manichdsme, 2 vols. 1734 sq. Too great prominence is given 
in this work to the Christian elements in Manichaeism. Baur, 
Das manichaische Religionssystcm, 1831. Manichaean specu- 
lation is here presented speculatively. Fliigel, Mani, 1862; an 
investigation based on the Fihrist. Kessler, Unters. z. Genesis 
des manich. Religionssystems, 1876; by the same author, 
**Mani, Manichaer** in the R.-Encykl. f. protest Theol. u. Kirche, 
2 Ed., Vol. IX., p. 223 — 259; the account given above is based 
in several of its expositions on this article. Kessler has since 
published a work, " Mani, Forschungen iiber die manich. Relig. 
Ein Beitrag z. vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte des Orients. 
I. Bd. Voruntersuchungen und Quellen, 1889;*' see on this 
the acute reviews of Rahlfs (Gott Gel. Anz. 1889, No. 23), 
Noldeke (Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenl. Gesellsch. Vol. XLIIL, 
P- 535 ff-) ^^^ August Miiller (Theol. Lit.-Ztg., 1890, No. 4). 
The older accounts may be mentioned of Mosheim, Lardner, 
Walch, and Schrockh, as also the monograph of Trechsel, 
Ueber Kanon, Kritik und Exegese der Manichaer, 1832, and 
A. Newmann's Introductory Essay on the Manichaean heresy, 1 887. 
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